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As  Featured  in  Volume  33  February  1999  issue  of 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


When  The  Going  Gets  Tough 

By  Ed  Fedory 


...the  tough  get  going! 


Checking  near  a  stream  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  we 
found  a  shattered  cannonball  bearing  half  of  a  cast 
French  fleur-de-lis.  Cavities  and  casting  flaws  in 
the  ball  caused  it  to  shatter  against  the  unyielding 
barrier  of  stone. 


Right!  That's  what  we  kept  telling  ourselves  on  the  way  back  from  the  most  disastrous  relic  hunt  we'd  ever 
been  on.  In  fact,  we  would  be  hard  pressed  even  to  call  it  a  "relic  hunt"...  it  was  actually  an  early  morning 
scout  for  potential  sites  which  turned  into  a  357-mile  round-trip  cruise  without  the  detectors  ever  leaving 
the  truck,  much  less  being  turned  on!  The  enthusiasm  we  had  been  filled  with  when  we  left  at  dawn  had, 
with  each  passing  hour  and  mile,  waned  and  dissipated.  To  be  totally  honest,  we  were  beaten  men! 


At  our  primary  site,  which  we  had  searched  only  weeks  before,  we  had  permission  denied.  We  then  tried 
an  adjoining  site  and  were  told  by  the  wife  of  the  farmer  that  we'd  have  to  check  with  her  husband  at  their 
other  farm  about  five  miles  away.  With  renewed  hope,  we  set  out,  found  the  farmer,  hiked  across  the  field 
to  where  he  was  cutting  hay,  and  asked  permission  to  search  the  fields  of  his  other  farm.  The  answer,  once 
again,  was  a  resounding,  "No!" 


Heading  south,  we  stopped  at  a  sprawling  farm  we  had  searched  two  years  previously...  no  one  was  home. 
Ten  miles  farther  south  we  stopped  at  a  farm  that  I  had  searched  during  my  early  years  of  relic  hunting. 
Talking  from  his  wheelchair  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen  door,  the  owner  informed  me  that  he  had  rented 
out  his  fields  and  didn't  want  anyone  doing  any  potential  damage  to  the  crops. 
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Filed  into  the  surface  of  this  6  lb. 
cannonball  is  the  British  broad  arrow. 
Found  a  foot  deep,  it  was  enough  to 
increase  the  heart  rate  of  any  relic 
hunter ! 


I've  left  out  a  few  other  sites  we  visited  that  day,  but  this  litany  of  failure  is  far  too  long  already.  I  think  you 
get  the  picture-  it  was  not  a  good  day! 


By  4:00  that  afternoon,  I  was  back  down  at  the  river,  standing  beside  a  campfire,  looking  out  over  the 
waves,  watching  the  tide  come  in,  and  thinking.  I  was  thinking  about  alternatives.  Parks,  school  yards,  and 
neighborhood  homes  were  quickly  and  summarily  dismissed  from  the  list  of  potential  sites.  Cellar  holes 
would  certainly  remain  on  the  list,  as  would  a  couple  of  other  military  sites,  but  what  we  really  needed  was 
a  fresh  site.  There  was  only  one  way  to  turn  around  the  events  of  the  day...  I  would  put  my  metal  detector 
in  the  closet  and  hit  the  books. 


That  night  in  my  office,  I  pulled  every  text  and  county  history,  every  Colonial  diary  and  map  from  the 
shelves  and  stacked  them  on  my  desk.  I  knew  that  lurking  within  that  mountain  of  information  there  had  to 
exist  some  clues  to  locations  of  unsearched  sites.  I  wasn't  looking  for  a  map  with  an  X  drawn  on  it, 
accompanied  by  the  words,  "Dig  here! "  A  small  clue  to  put  us  in  the  ballpark  was  all  that  would  be  needed. 
Find  the  general  area,  narrow  it  down  a  bit,  and  then  let  legwork  back  up  the  bookwork. 


One  particular  area  kept  drawing  my  attention.  It  had  seen  a  lot  of  activity  during  the  French  &  Indian 
War,  and  had  been  located  between  a  couple  of  substantial  fortifications.  The  amount  of  men  and 
equipment  traveling  through  the  area  must  have  been  amazing.  Roadways  were  clearly  indicated  on  an  old 
map,  and  one  bridge  crossing  or  ford  was  particularly  noteworthy.  Both  the  French  and  the  English  had 
military  posts  in  the  area  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  war,  and  it  seemed  from  the  maps  that  all 
movement  either  had  to  go  by  lake  or  funnel  through  that  narrow  crossing  of  the  creek.  Here  was  the  clue 
for  which  I  had  been  searching! 
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The  dark  soil  of  the  field  contrasted  with  bright  non- 
metallic  artifacts  such  as  clay  pipe  stems,  bowl 
fragments,  and  pieces  of  early  pottery  and  glass. 


The  following  weekend,  with  spirits  and  enthusiasm  once  again  buoyed  by  the  fact  that  we  would  be 
searching  a  potentially  good  site,  we  headed  down  the  darkened  roadway.  Putting  the  failures  of  the 
previous  week  behind  us,  we  were  optimistic.  The  only  thing  standing  between  us  and  the  site  was  the 
owner.  ..  an  unknown  factor  around  which  the  entire  hunt  would  pivot. 

Any  anxiety  we  may  have  held  was  quickly  dispelled  when  the  owner  of  the  dairy  farm  readily  granted  us 
permission  to  search  his  lands. 


We  should  have  come  to  this  farm  last  week,"  said  Gene. 


"If  it  hadn't  been  for  last  week,  we  probably  wouldn't  be  here  this  week,"  I  replied.  As  I've  always  believed, 
there  is  a  reason  why  things  happen.  The  disappointments  of  recent  days  seemed  almost  pre-ordained, 
putting  us  on  a  course  we  probably  wouldn't  have  taken  otherwise.  Of  course,  we  wouldn't  fully  understand 
any  of  this  until  after  the  hunt  had  taken  place.  For  now,  we  were  just  thankful  that  a  farmer  had  allowed  us 
to  do  what  we  enjoy  most-  digging  history! 


One  of  the  things  I've  noticed  in  my  research  is  that  old  roads  remain.  They  may  be  covered  with  asphalt 
today,  but  the  path  they  took,  in  many  cases,  remains  unaltered  from  their  Colonial  beginnings,  when  they 
were  hacked  from  a  virgin  wilderness  with  axes.  The  new  bridge  over  the  creek  was  no  different,  and  we 
believed  it  probably  crossed  at  the  exact  spot  of  its  Colonial  predecessor. 


In  a  region  of  lakes,  it  was  not  too  surprising 
to  find  musketballs  formed  into  fishing 
while  cut  and  chewed  musketballs  were 
typical  indicators  of  a  fortified  frontier 
outpost. 
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Doing  a  visual  survey  of  the  harvested  cornfields  on  both  sides  of  the  adjacent  road,  we  were  stunned  by 
the  number  of  clay  pipe  fragments  and  bits  of  pottery  and  glass  we  found.  With  so  many  pieces  of  history 
lying  on  the  surface,  we  could  only  imagine  what  the  depths  of  the  soil  might  contain.  We  double-timed  it 
back  to  the  truck  for  our  equipment! 

Our  initial  efforts  concentrated  on  the  area  abounding  in  surface  indicators,  and  it  wasn't  more  than  five 
minutes  before  we  each  had  at  least  a  couple  of  musketballs  in  our  collecting  bags.  The  vast  majority  of 
musketball  recoveries  were  of  the  dropped  variety,  and  a  good  number  of  these  showed  clear  evidence  of 
having  been  chewed.  Both  of  these  factors  led  us  to  believe  that  we  were  in  an  area  which  had  been 
manned  for  an  extended  period  of  time  and  might  well  have  been  fortified.  Later  recoveries  would  help  to 
support  this  theory. 

There  was  no  question  about  having  to  run  "loose  patterns"  until  we  found  a  hotspot  in  the  field.  Staying 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  the  creek  was  a  guarantee  that  relics  would  be  recovered.  Ranging  away 
from  the  creek  did,  however,  produce  one  unexpected  find. 

With  a  collecting  bag  loaded  with  musketballs,  shoe  buckle  fragments,  and  even  a  sideplate  from  a  French 
Tulle  fusil,  I  decided  to  stretch  the  limits  of  my  search.  The  result?  Pieces  of  old  farm  equipment,  a  couple 
of  musketballs,  and  three  horseshoes. 

I  was  just  about  to  abandon  that  area-  in  fact,  I  had  already  turned  the  end  of  my  search  pattern  and  was 
heading  back  in  the  direction  of  the  creek-  when  a  loud  signal  ran  through  my  headset.  I  hit  the  pinpoint 
button  on  my  detector  and  found  that  the  signal  was  a  lot  larger  than  any  I  had  previously  experienced.  It 
was  at  least  as  large  as  a  horseshoe  might  produce,  and  that  was  my  thought  as  I  knelt  to  recover  it.  Well,  if 
I  pulled  another  horseshoe,  I'd  have  at  least  enough  for  a  game! 


Musketballs  of  various 
calibers,  a  musket  sling  swivel, 
the  inner  workings  of  a  shoe 
buckle,  and  an  iron  Tulle 
sideplate  from  a  French  fusil 
were  among  the  interesting 
recoveries  made  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  cornfield. 

There's  a  certain  sound  and  feeling  of  iron  striking  against  large  iron  which  always  sends  a  thrill  through  a 
relic  hunter's  body,  and  when  my  digging  tool  struck  that  unyielding  body,  a  good  foot  below  the  surface,  I 
knew  I  had  something.  Pulling  the  excess  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  cupped  hands,  I  saw  the 
rounded  surface  of  the  target.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  I  was  able  to  loosen  and  heft  it  to  the  surface.  It  was 
covered  with  soil  and  rusty  nodules,  but  for  all  the  grime  and  grit,  it  was  a  beauty...  a  6  lb.  cannonball! 

I  looked  for  Gene,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  stayed  out  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  field,  looking  for 
more  large  iron,  but  that  was  the  last  cannonball  I  would  find  that  day.  I  should  say  that  that  was  the  last 
complete  cannonball  our  team  was  to  find. 

About  an  hour  later,  I  saw  Gene  coming  out  of  the  wood  line  at  the  far  edge  of  the  field.  Towering  about 
him  was  a  massive  cliff  of  stone  studded  with  a  few  scruffy  pines  which  somehow  managed  to  grab  a  root- 
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hold  among  the  rocks.  As  he  came  closer,  I  could  see  that  he  was  holding  something  besides  his  digging 
tool  in  his  left  hand. 


As  I  came  within  earshot,  he  called,  "Find  anything  good?" 


I  answered  that  I  had  dug  a  six-pounder. 


Gene  laughed  and  replied,  "That's  got  me  beat,  I  only  found  half  a  cannonball! " 


Sure  enough,  when  Gene  handed  his  recovery  over  to  me,  it  was  only  half  of  a  large  cannonball. 
Examining  the  interior  portion  of  the  ball,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  casting  flaws  which  had  caused  the  ball  to 
split  when  it  came  into  violent  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  rock  wall.  It  was  not  only  a  good  find  but  a 
relic  curiosity. 


Our  surprises  were  not  to  end  there.  Cleaning  the  cannonballs  that  evening,  we  found  that  Gene's  bore  half 
of  a  French  fleur-de-lis,  while  mine  was  emblazoned  with  the  distinctive  British  broad  arrow.  We  had 
recovered  evidence  from  both  warring  factions  of  America's  Colonial  past! 


As  w'e  turned  our  backs  on  the  field  and  headed  for  the  truck  in  the  late  afternoon,  we  knew  that  fading  sun 
would  be  setting  on  wealthier  men,  but  it  could  not  set  on  a  pair  which  were  happier! 
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As  Featured  in  Volume  33  March  1999  issue  of 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Of  Woodland  Glades  And  Cellar  Holes 


By  Ed  Fedory 


Recoveries  from  Roger's  "secret  spot"  included  a 
number  of  large  cents,  one-piece  brass  buttons  with 
starburst  and  floral  designs,  a  crotal  bell,  and  a  pewter 
porringer  handle. 

Once  known  to  men,  now  only  the  faint  echo  of  a  memory,  there  exist  isolated  woodland  glades,  strewn 
with  hand-molded  bricks  and  carpeted  with  cut  and  dressed  stones,  that  tell  the  story  of  human  habitation 
centuries  earlier.  To  the  relic  hunter  they  are  magical  spots,  awash  with  artifacts  and  drenched  in  history. 

Stumbling  onto  the  location  of  an  early  dwelling...  sensing  that  you  are  perhaps  the  first  ever  to  use  a 
detector  on  the  site...  running  down  a  mental  inventory  of  all  the  relics  the  surrounding  grounds  might 
contain  is  enough  to  send  a  high-voltage  charge  of  excitement  coursing  down  the  spine  of  any  relic  hunter- 
and  so  it  was  for  Roger  Maben  that  October  day,  when  a  winding,  overgrown  trail  and  an  acute  sense  of 
curiosity  led  him  toward  the  remains  of  the  old  dwelling  in  the  deep  woods. 

In  upstate  New  York,  as  well,  I'm  sure,  as  in  many  New  England  and  Mid- Atlantic  states,  the  remains  of 
early  roadways  twist  their  way,  barely  recognized,  through  woods  and  forests.  These  rutted  roads  once 
linked  one  small  community  to  another  in  a  Colonial  lifeline  of  frontier  commerce.  However,  it  was  a 
lifeline  doomed,  in  many  cases,  to  be  short  lived. 

With  the  advent  of  privately  funded  turnpikes  which  were  more  direct  and  better  maintained,  the  former 
roads  took  on  secondary  status,  were  increasingly  less  used,  and  fell  into  disrepair.  The  forest  encroached 
on  their  borders,  and  they  became  little  more  than  trails...  and  the  small  communities  which  had  been 
bypassed  saw  their  prosperity  dwindle,  and  their  pocketbooks  grow  lighter. 

There  came  a  time  when  hard  choices  had  to  be  made,  and  in  numerous  instances,  whole  communities 
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uplifted  and  moved  to  more  prosperous  regions.  There  are  many  such  "ghost  towns"  on  the  hillsides  of 
upstate  New  York,  and  an  even  greater  number  of  isolated  dwelling  remains  litter  the  deep  woods. 


Relic  hunters  often  encounter 
woodland  wonders  while  in 
pursuit  of  history,  such  as 
this  lone  egret  which 
frequented  the  swamp 
adjacent  to  Roger's  site. 


It  was  a  turkey  hunter's  story  which  initially  led  Roger  up  the  trail  that  day.  In  the  course  of  telling  his 
story,  mention  was  made  of  an  old  well  which  the  hunter  had  almost  fallen  into.  Roger  stopped  the  turkey 
hunter  in  his  tracks  and  switched  into  "interrogation  mode."  Did  the  hunter  happen  to  notice  any  large, 
stone-lined  holes  in  the  area?  Were  there  any  old  bricks  lying  about?  Did  he  notice  any  patches  of  lush 
vegetation  which  might  have  seemed  out  of  place?  Where  exactly  was  the  location  of  the  well?  The  hunter 
did  everything  but  put  an  X  on  a  map  for  Roger! 


Parking  his  truck  on  the  side  of  the  road,  Roger  could  see  the  tire  tracks  left  in  the  mud  by  the  hunter 
several  days  before.  It  was  equally  easy  to  find  the  small  trail  over  which  the  hunter  had  traveled.  Within 
minutes,  Roger  had  his  pack  on  his  back,  detector  in  hand,  and  was  heading  along  the  trail,  looking  for  a 
slight  rise  of  land  on  his  right  side  several  hundred  yards  into  the  woods. 


"It  would  probably  make  for  a  better  story  if  I  said  the  site  was  very  difficult  to  find,"  related  Roger,  "but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  was  a  piece  of  cake  with  the  instructions  I  had  been  given.  I  knew  if  I  came  to 
the  swamp  I  had  gone  too  far...  and  that  was  pretty  much  the  only  mistake  of  the  day.  I  found  the  swamp, 
backtracked  a  hundred  feet,  and  then  climbed  up  a  small  hill  on  what  was  now  my  left-  and  there  it  was! " 
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When  searching  old  cellar  holes,  it's 
often  best  to  discriminate  against 
small  iron  targets  but  dig  all  larger 
ones.  Among  the  interesting  iron 
relics  recovered  on  the  site  were  a 
pot  hook,  scythe  sharpener,  and  a 
cunningly  crafted,  hand-wrought 
treasure-  a  child's  frying  pan. 


Doing  an  initial  visual  survey  of  the  site,  Roger  noticed  fragments  of  old  pottery  and  glass  littering  the 
slope  behind  the  remains  of  the  old  dwelling  and  spotted  the  gnarled  trunks  of  some  ancient  fruit  trees  to 
the  west.  "It  looked  like  a  relatively  small  site  at  first,"  he  said,  "but  that  was  before  I  found  the  remains  of 
the  two  outbuildings." 

Setting  his  detector's  discrimination  on  one  of  its  lowest  levels,  which  would  still  allow  him  to  bypass  the 
vast  majority  of  nails  which  often  litter  such  sites,  Roger  began  working  along  what  would  have  been  the 
front  entrance  of  the  early  home.  "Running  a  straight  pattern  for  any  length  was  almost  impossible  due  to 
the  number  of  fallen  limbs,  heaped  stones,  and  patches  of  tangled  raspberry  bushes,"  he  recalled.  "I  did 
some  coil  swinging,  but  a  good  deal  of  coil  poking  as  well. 


While  Roger's  search  style  may  have  been  a  little  different  from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  it  paid 
off.  In  less  than  15  minutes  he  was  holding  his  first  old  coin  from  the  site.  "Strangely  enough,  that  1820 
large  cent  was  only  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  surface  and  produced  a  really  hot  signal.  From  its 
location,  I  knew  that  if  anyone  else  had  ever  used  a  detector  on  the  site,  they  could  never  have  missed  it. 
Understandably,  my  pulse  began  to  quicken!" 


Despite  the  number  of  surface  obstacles  the  site  contained,  Roger  was  determined  to  get  his  coil  over  most 
of  the  ground,  even  if  it  meant  dragging  large  branches  from  one  area  to  places  he  had  already  thoroughly 


searched.  "A  good  portion  of  my  time  was  spent  moving  things  around.  I  didn't  want  to  do  a  haphazard 
search  of  one  area  and  then  move  on  to  another.  It  was  then  that  I  realized  I  could  never  complete  a  search 
of  the  site  in  one  day,  but  I  found  that  working  slowly  and  searching  carefully  really  pay  off! " 


For  relic  hunter  Roger  Maben, 
the  opportunity  to  search  a 
previously  undiscovered  cellar 
hole  can  never  be  denied. 


I  remember  those  days,  after  our  own  searches  had  been  completed  with  various  degrees  of  success,  when 
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Roger  would  join  us  beside  the  campfire  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  There  was  always  a  little  smile  on 
his  face...  a  smirk,  if  you  will,  until  someone  finally  asked,  "What'd  you  find,  Rog?"  This  was  invariably 
followed  by  a  little  cartoon-character  heh-heh-heh  chuckle,  and  Roger  would  start  pulling  relics  from  his 
pockets. 

The  assortment  of  artifacts  he  would  reveal  were  of  such  a  varied  nature  that  we  knew  he  had  located  some 
older  cellar  hole.  Pre-Civil  War  militia  buttons,  large  cents,  pewter  spoon  fragments,  a  few  musketballs,  ox 
shoes,  early  tools,  were  often  displayed  on  the  tailgate  of  his  truck.  However,  when  the  key  question  was 
asked  about  where  he  had  discovered  his  assortment  of  relics,  the  answer  was  always  the  same-  "It's  a 
secret. " 

Roger's  "secret  spot,"  if  not  a  fireside  legend,  certainly  became  the  focus  of  a  lot  of  joking  around  during 
the  course  of  several  months.  And  when  he  eventually  started  giving  us  hints  as  to  its  location,  we  all  knew 
that  the  vault  of  hidden  relics  must  be  almost  depleted. 

As  the  frequency  of  his  finds  declined,  Roger  began  to  employ  a  few  additional  techniques.  He  ranged  out 
into  the  woods  and  worked  the  banks  of  a  nearby  creek...  searched  the  old  orchard  and  triangulated  the 
paths  which  might  have  led  from  the  main  house  to  the  outbuildings...  detected  along  sections  of  the  trail, 
the  approaches  to  the  site...  explored  along  the  edges  of  the  swamp.  In  short,  he  covered  a  lot  of  ground 
with  his  coil! 

"One  of  the  best  places  I  found  to  search  was  the  area  of  the  old  orchard,"  Roger  noted.  "That's  where  I 
found  the  greatest  number  of  large,  brass,  one-piece  buttons,  and  four  large  cents  dating  from  1812  to 
1837.  The  area  contained  little  debris,  except  for  a  few  shotgun  shells,  and  most  of  the  targets  were  found 
directly  beside  the  rotted  remains  of  tree  trunks." 


Barely  rising  above  the  forest  floor,  the 
mute  remains  of  a  forgotten  dwelling 
wait  to  reveal  its  centuries-old  story  to 
an  energetic  relic  hunter. 


Of  all  the  recoveries  made  at  his  "secret  site,"  there  is  one  which  stands  out  as  the  most  interesting  and 
unique.  It  is  small  and  fashioned  of  iron,  but  beneath  its  once-rusted  surface  there  lies  a  story  we  will  never 
know,  but  at  which  we  can  only  guess.  It's  not  often  that  a  relic  hunter  finds  himself  using  the  word 
charming,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  word  which  would  fit  this  centuries-old  artifact.  I  fell  in  love  with  it 
the  first  time  I  saw  it!  Never  overly  fond  of  kitchen  utensils  or  cooking  ware,  I  must  admit  that  the  tiny 
hand-wrought  frying  pan  which  Roger  dug  from  the  side  of  the  dwelling,  has  a  magic  all  its  own. 


In  my  mind  I  can  picture  the  father's  return  from  the  distant  village  after  his  meeting  with  the  blacksmith, 
and  the  passing  of  the  small  package  between  grown  men  whose  only  mission  is  to  make  a  young  girl 
smile.  I  can  see  the  moonlight  reflecting  off  the  newly  fallen  snow  and  the  horse's  breath  against  the  cold 
night.  The  air  brings  with  it  the  smell  of  wood  smoke  long  before  he  sees  the  dimly  lit  windows  of  his 
destination. 


In  his  pocket  he  feels  the  weight  of  the  present  he  is  about  to  give  to  his  daughter  so  she  can  "help" 
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Momma  in  the  kitchen.  He  smiles  and  brushes  a  mittened  hand  across  his  face,  wondering  why  the  cold 
has  suddenly  watered  his  eyes.  From  the  stable  he  can  hear  the  increased  activity  of  the  house...  the 
expectant  voices  of  those  who  know  he  has  returned.  I  can  see  the  door  swinging  open,  catching  him  in  a 
rectangle  of  candlelight.  I  witness  the  greeting,  the  giving,  the  smiles,  a  child's  joy! 


All  this  from  a  few  ounces  of  hammered  iron... 


God,  I  love  being  a  relic  hunter! 


Subscribe  Today! 

Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  EdFedory 
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Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


An  American  Phoenix 

Photos  by  Dick  Tichian  By  Ed  Fedory 


"By  far,  one  of  the  rarest  and  earliest  American  coins, 


this  sliver  1778  Continental  dollar  could  easily  be  called 
the  coin  find  of  the  century/'  notes  Ed.  "Like  a  phoenix 
rising  from  the  ashes,  so  did  this  Continental  dollar  rise 
from  the  soil  -  aided  by  an  elated  relic  hunter! 


F  or  over  200  winters  it  had  felt  the  icy  grip  of  the  frozen  ground  surrounding  it...  for  as  many  years  it  had 

warmed  with  the  thaw...  for  ten  score  years  it  had  felt  the  vibrations  of  the  plow  overhead,  first  pulled  by 
horses  and  later  by  rumbling  tractors.  It  had  been  present  at  the  fall  of  an  empire  and  had  witnessed  the 
birth  of  a  nation...  had  seen  flags  with  bars  lowered  in  the  face  of  a  flag  with  stars. 

Unknowing,  mute  in  its  matrix  of  soil,  it  lay  there  as  the  sound  of  digging  approached  closer  and  closer- 
until  suddenly  the  bright  sun  of  an  early  spring  afternoon  danced  across  its  silvery  surface!  Held  in  a  hand 
seven  generations  removed  from  the  last  one  which  had  touched  it,  its  motto  called  out  across  the  span  of 
time...  WE  ARE  ONE! 


I 


For  the  four-member  team  of  Leon  Aponte,  Dick,  Gary,  and  Harry,  the  morning  would  start  out  as  most 
relic  hunting  mornings  do...  loading  equipment,  checking  battery  packs,  some  friendly  bantering  about 
who  was  going  to  find  the  most,  and  the  early  drive  to  a  fog-enshrouded  site. 


It  was  a  typical  spring  morning  filled  with  the  expectations  a  new  site  always  brings.  There  was  enough 
chill  in  the  late  March  air  to  be  a  reminder  of  the  past  winter,  but  not  enough  to  suppress  thoughts  of  a 
coming  summer.  The  trees  of  the  old  orchard  were  heavy  with  buds,  and  the  thawed  cornfield  nearby  was 
thick  with  mud.  In  a  phrase,  it  was  a  great  day  for  a  relic  hunt! 
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Over  time,  the  outbuildings  on  the  farm  complex 
have  fallen  into  ruin.  Not  far  from  this  ramshackle 
stable  are  the  remains  of  the  old  apple  orchard 
where  Leon  made  his  fantastic  discovery! 


The  site  of  the  hunt  was  a  farm  complex  built  in  the  mid- 1700s.  The  outbuildings,  bams,  and  stables,  had 
fallen  into  min,  but  the  main  house  still  clung  to  the  remnants  of  its  one-time  frontier  grandeur.  With  broad 
fields  and  an  orchard,  wood  lots,  and  a  bordering  stream,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  where  to  begin  the 
search. 


With  every  feature  of  the  site  holding  a  potential  for  discovery  and  recovery,  Dick  decided  to  begin  his 
search  near  the  old  stables,  while  Leon  opted  for  the  cornfield. 


"As  I  dug  what  was  probably  my  third  horseshoe  and  was  preparing  to  locate  my  second  ox  shoe,"  said 
Dick,  "I  could  see  Leon  in  the  distance,  slogging  through  the  mud  of  the  cornfield,  and  occasionally 
stopping  to  dig  a  target.  There  was  a  lot  of  old  farm  equipment  and  tools  littering  the  site,  but  there  were 
also  enough  old  coins  and  a  few  Colonial  buttons  to  show  that  the  area  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  traffic  in 
the  past." 


Besides  a  couple  of  King  George  coppers  and  a  large  cent,  Dick  was  able  to  pull  a  Colonial  shoe  buckle 
and  a  twisted  pewter  spoon  from  his  search  area.  Hours  later,  when  they  compared  some  of  the  finds  they 
had  made,  it  was  obvious  to  Leon  that  he  would  have  to  change  his  hunt  location  and  strategy. 
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Built  in  the  rrnd- 1700s,  the  old  home  still  bears 
the  remnants  of  its  former  frontier  grandeur. 

Once  the  residence  oi  well-to-do  gentry,  it 
invites  speculation  on  how  the  Continental 
dollar  came  to  be  iost  nearby 

"I  could  sense  that  there  was  something  in  the  ground,  but  my  coil  just  hadn't  gone  over  it  yet,"  related 
Leon.  "The  rest  of  the  team  had  to  leave  early,  but  I  had  the  entire  day  ahead  of  me  and  I  was  bound  and 
determined  to  dig  a  couple  of  Colonial  coins  like  Dick  had  recovered.  I  knew  they  were  there,  waiting  to 
be  found!" 


Alone  on  the  site,  Leon  checked  his  options  and  decided  to  search  the  approaches  to  the  outbuildings  from 
the  main  house.  Finding  a  large  slab  of  slate,  which  previous  experience  had  usually  shown  to  be  the  site  of 
an  early  well,  Leon  began  running  patterns  around  it.  "I  dug  my  first  King  George  copper  not  six  feet  from 
the  slab  of  stone,  and  while  I  was  pinpointing  the  target  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  I  noticed  some  old  Delft 
pottery  and  a  pipestem.  I  spent  the  better  part  of  two  hours  running  tight  patterns  and  was  very  happy  with 
the  buttons,  two-tined  fork,  and  buckle  I  was  able  to  recover. " 

As  Leon's  search  patterns  took  him  farther  from  the  well,  he  noticed  that  the  abundance  of  Colonial 
material  quickly  vanished,  only  to  be  replaced  by  newer  coins  and  debris  from  the  20th  century.  "The  area 
had  probably  seen  a  lot  of  landscaping  in  the  recent  past,  and  I  could  tell  from  the  type  of  targets  I  was 
digging  that  quite  a  quantity  of  top  soil  had  been  brought  in  to  fill  some  low  areas  of  the  lawns."  It  was 
time  once  again  to  shift  strategies. 


One  of  the  remaining  areas  yet  to  be  searched  was  the  old  orchard,  and  it  was  there  that  Leon  made  his 
phenomenal  recovery.  "I  had  just  finished  digging  up  a  couple  of  large  copper  buttons  with  starburst 
designs,  when  my  detector  locked  on  to  a  faint  signal.  It  was  a  solid  signal,  it  didn't  break  up  when  I 
rechecked  it,  but  it  was  very  weak." 


One  of  the  strange  factors  in  this  tale  of  recovery  is  that  Leon  had  decided,  following  the  button  recoveries, 
to  call  it  a  day  and  head  for  the  car.  It  was  on  the  way  back,  as  he  was  running  a  search  pattern  through  the 
orchard  and  toward  the  car,  he  heard  that  unforgettable  faint  signal! 


Funding  an  authentic  silver  Continental  dollar 
would  be  the  dream  of  any  coinshooter  or  relic 
hunter.  Very  few  are  known  to  exist,  and  while 
the  punched  tide  in  the  rim  oi  this  one  might 
slightly  diminish  its  value,  nothing  could 
deprive  Leon  of  one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of 

his  iifci 


As  Leon  continued  the  story,  he  told  how  he  dug  a  large  plug  from  the  orchard  floor,  checked  the  hole,  and 
discovered  that  the  target  was  still  within.  The  signal  had  gotten  stronger,  but  only  slightly.  Widening  the 
edges  of  the  hole  so  he  could  insert  the  coil,  Leon  found  that  he  still  had  a  lot  of  digging  ahead  of  him.  "As 
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I  got  closer  to  the  target,  I  noticed  that  my  meter  was  registering  a  silver  reading.  I've  had  soda  cans  give 
the  same  reading  in  the  past,  but  when  I  reached  a  level  of  twelve  inches  below  the  surface,  I  couldn't 
figure  how  a  soda  can  might  get  that  deep." 


At  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches  the  glint  of  silver  finally  caught  Leon's  eyes.  "I  was  amazed  that  the  target 
was  actually  a  coin...  and  certainly  more  amazed  when  I  noticed  the  bold  date  of  1776  on  the  other  side! " 


Not  wanting  to  field  clean  the  coin  and  possibly  do  further  damage  to  its  surfaces,  Leon  wrapped  it  in  a 
handkerchief  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  After  checking  the  target  area  once  again,  he  refilled  the  hole  and 
continued  back  to  the  car. 


The  largest  of  the  outbuildings  on  the  property  is  this 
ruin  of  a  centuries-old  barn,  around  which  pieces  of 
hand-forged  farm  tools,  horseshoes,  buttons  and 
other  early  coins  were  found.. 

That  evening,  Leon  cleaned  the  coin  with  a  mild  solution  of  soap  and  water  and  pulled  his  coin  book  from 
the  shelf.  "I  started  thumbing  through  the  front  of  the  Red  Book.  I  had  worked  my  way  through  some  pages 
of  state-issued  coins  and  suddenly  I  saw  my  coin  occupying  almost  an  entire  page  under  the  heading,  'The 
Continental  Currency.'  I  was  totally  amazed  when  I  saw  what  the  coin  might  be  worth! " 


The  following  month,  the  dollar-sized  piece  of  Continental  Currency  was  authenticated.  It  is  among  the 
rarest  of  American  coins,  and  while  a  small  hole  had  been  punched  in  its  rim,  slightly  diminishing  its 
value,  there  was  no  way  it  could  tarnish  the  thrill  of  recovery  for  Leon! 

Like  a  phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes,  this  early  piece  of  American  history,  this  silver  slice  of  our  heritage, 
came  once  again  into  the  light  of  day.  More  than  a  story  of  a  wonderful  recovery,  it  is  a  story  of  luck, 
perseverance,  and  the  fact  that  dreams  can  come  true...  An  American  Dream! 


Subscribe  Today! 

Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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As  featured  in  Volume  33  May  1999  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Unnoticed...  Untouched...  Untapped 

By  Ed  Fedory 


nonhalf1  Jim  Carlson  and  his  digger-  for-  the  -  day 
ed,  set  out  in  hopes  of  finding  another  hotspot. 


There'  s  something  about  the  question,  "What  are  you  doing  tomorrow?"  when  asked  on  a  late  Friday 

afternoon  around  a  campfire  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  always  sounds  like  an  overture  to  a 
relic  hunt. 

Jim  "Cannonball"  Carlson  was  asking  the  question,  and  knowing  that  he  probably  had  a  new  site  lined  up,  I 
replied  that  I  hadn't  any  plans  which  couldn't  be  changed.  "Meet  me  at  Rocky's  house  tomorrow  morning  at 
seven,"  he  said.  "We  stumbled  on  an  interesting  site  last  week  just  beneath  the  Kalkberg.: 

Just  the  mention  of  the  name  Kalkberg  was  enough  to  pump  a  heavy  dose  of  adrenaline  through  my 
system.  The  Kalkberg  is  a  high  ridge  of  rock  which  runs  like  a  backbone  for  a  number  of  miles  and 
through  several  towns  in  our  county,  and  in  its  shadow  are  the  remains  of  numerous  Colonial  dwellings.  I'd 
searched  a  number  of  those  sites  in  the  past  and  knew  from  experience  that  we  would  be  in  for  a  great  relic 


As  Jim  described  the  location  of  the  site,  I  realized  that  it  was  a  lot  farther  south  along  the  ridge  than  I  had 
ever  hunted,  and  the  mention  of  another  spring  coming  from  that  rock  wall  was  some  new  information  for 
me  as  well. 
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I  arrived  at  Rocky's  a  little  after  dawn  and  a  short  while  before  Jim.  It  was  a  case  of  good  timing,  as  it  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  view  some  of  the  relics  they  had  recovered  the  previous  week.  Spread  out  on  the 
kitchen  table  were  artifacts,  both  metallic  and  non-  metallic,  and  while  the  pewter  buttons  and  King  George 

•  copper  were  enough  to  catch  my  interest,  it  was  a  few  broken  pieces  of  pottery  which  galvanized  my 
attention. 

Over  the  years  I'd  come  to  love  and  admire  that  brown-  spotted,  yellow  slipware  pottery  since  the  first  time 
I  found  it  in  the  bottom  of  my  sifter  nearly  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  little  more  than  a  kid,  and  still 
breaking  in  my  relic  hunting  teeth.  I  had  an  awful  lot  left  to  learn  about  the  1700s,  and  there  would  be 
many  lessons  ahead,  but  the  assembled  pieces  of  pottery  in  the  bottom  of  my  collecting  bag  would  be  one 
of  my  first  exercises  in  identification. 


A  pair  of  children's  "buzzers”,  fashioned  of 
beater:  !ead,  were  among  the  interesting 
finds  made  on  the  site.  The  iron  hand  tool, 


described  as  a  spike  tomahawk  in  some 
museum  displays,  likely  has  some 
unknown  and  far  less  dramatic  agricultural 
use,  based  on  the  number  found  on  non- 
military  sites. 


Those  pieces  of  slipware  pottery  were  recovered  on  the  site  of  a  fort  dating  from  King  George's  War,  the 
third  of  the  four  Colonial  wars  fought  between  the  English  and  the  French.  It  preceded  the  French  &  Indian 
War  and  the  American  Revolution,  and  on  every  site  where  I  had  found  fragments  of  this  same  pottery,  the 
relic  hunting  and  recoveries  were  always  great. 

To  say  that  I  couldn't  wait  to  start  the  hunt...  to  say  that  I  wished  Jim  would  hurry  up  and  pull  into  the 
driveway  so  we  could  begin  the  search...  would  be  understatements  of  an  unprecedented  and  monumental 
nature! 


Within  minutes  of  Jim's  arrival,  we  had  the  truck  loaded  with  our  equipment  and  began  the  short  drive  to 
the  site.  As  we  pulled  onto  the  edge  of  the  hayfield,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Jim  was  correctly  stating  the 
facts  when  he  said  the  site  was  beneath  the  Kalkberg,  as  we  had  to  crane  our  heads  backward  in  order  to 
see  the  summit.  With  such  protection  from  the  wind,  and  the  added  advantage  of  a  nearby  spring,  it  seemed 
the  ideal  place  to  locate  a  Colonial  home. 
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Artifacts  such  as  these  King  George  1 1 
coppers,  flintlock  escutcheon  plate,  pewter 
buttons,  and  large  lead  bale  seal  provide  an 
interesting  view  into  the  past! 

Hiking  a  quarter-  mile  across  the  hayfield,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  I  was  shown  where  the 
previous  recoveries  had  been  made.  Unlike  the  other  dwelling  sites  I  had  searched  along  this  same  route, 
this  one  had  no  evidence  of  a  cellar  hole  to  be  seen,  only  a  vague  depression  on  the  ground  and  a  large  hole 
which  was  most  likely  an  old  caved-in  well.  Dropping  our  packs  beside  a  large  rock,  we  grabbed  our 
detectors,  plugged  in  our  headsets,  hefted  our  digging  tools,  and  began  the  search. 

For  my  initial  search  strategy,  I  decided  to  range  out  into  the  woods  slightly  south  of  the  well.  The  woods 
were  free  of  brush,  the  swinging  was  easy,  and  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed  I  was  checking  out  my  first 
solid  signal.  Scraping  the  leaves  to  one  side  and  cutting  a  plug  from  the  forest  floor,  amid  rocks  and  roots,  I 
recovered  a  .65  caliber  dropped  musketball.  When  I  looked  up  to  call  to  the  other  team  members,  I  saw  that 
Rocky  was  busy  digging  a  target  of  his  own  some  distance  away,  while  Jim  and  his  son,  Ted,  were  busy 
pinpointing  a  target  at  the  edge  of  the  hayfield.  I  slipped  the  ball  into  my  collecting  bag  and  continued  the 
search. 

I  ran  a  parallel  return  leg  on  my  initial  line  of  search  without  much  luck  and  then  backtracked  with  another 
sweep  pattern.  I  noticed  that  Rocky  was  still  digging  in  the  same  area  where  I  had  seen  him  15  minutes 
earlier.  He  caught  my  eye  and  waved  me  over. 

"Swing  your  coil  over  this  hole  for  a  second,"  he  said. 

Doing  so,  I  noticed  a  number  of  solid  target  signals.  I  rechecked  and  counted  at  least  four  or  five  targets 
still  remaining  in  the  depths  of  the  hole.  A  couple  were  close  together,  giving  a  double-  blip  response, 
while  a  few  more  were  at  the  edges  of  where  Rocky  had  been  digging.  It  was  at  that  point  I  noticed  two 
pewter  buttons,  which  had  already  been  recovered,  sitting  on  a  nearby  rock.  I  shut  my  detector  down  and 
began  assisting  Rocky  with  his  digging  and  pinpointing. 
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Working  search  patterns  between 
the  maples  and  oaks.  Rooky 


made  recoveries  which  told  him 
that  the  site  had  never  seen  a 
metal  detector  before. 


From  an  area  you  could  cover  with  your  average  garbage  can  lid,  Rocky  was  able  to  pull  a  total  of  eight 
pewter  buttons  and  a  brass  thimble.  It  appeared  that  someone  in  the  past  had  dropped  a  sewing  basket  on 
the  site  and  failed  to  recover  all  of  the  objects  which  had  spilled  out  onto  the  ground! 


Leaving  Rocky  to  "fine  comb"  the  surrounding  area,  I  headed  back  to  my  original  search  patterns  and  soon 
found  a  brass  button  from  the  early  1800s  and  an  additional  pewter  button  which  had  a  horse  and  rider  cast 
into  its  surface. 


Shoe  buckles  from  the  mid- 1 700s  were  found 
on  the  site,  along  with  cast  pewter  buttons 
from  the  early  Colonial  period. 


I  saw  Jim  and  Ted  running  a  loose  pattern  across  the  field  on  their  return  to  the  packs,  and  decided  to  see 
how  their  portion  of  the  search  had  gone.  After  I  had  finished  telling  them  about  the  "glory  hole"  of  buttons 
Rocky  had  found,  Jim  reached  into  his  collecting  bag  and  pulled  out  one  of  the  nicest  Colonial  brass  shoe 
buckles  I  had  ever  seen.  I  saw  his  hand  dip  into  the  bag  again,  and  yet  another  shoe  buckle  was  produced. 
While  this  second  buckle  was  of  a  more  plain  design  and  was  slightly  misshapen,  it  was  totally  intact  and  a 
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The  third  object  "Cannonball"  pulled  from  the  bag  was  a  tool  we  had  seen  recovered  on  a  number  of 
occasions  and  under  quite  dissimilar  circumstances  and  situations.  I  had  found  them  on  French  &  Indian 
War  military  sites,  along  Indian  foot  trails,  and  on  Colonial  farm  sites.  I've  seen  its  twin  in  a  military 
museum,  where  it  was  described  as  a  form  of  spike  tomahawk,  and  certainly  it  could  have  served  in  such  a 
capacity,  but  I  suspect  it  may  have  been  used  during  Colonial  times  for  less  dramatic  tasks  than  quickly 
dispatching  one's  enemies.  There's  one  thing  about  relic  hunting:  we  sure  open  a  lot  of  doors  to  a  lot  of 
questions  with  the  relics  we  recover! 


When  we  hooked  up  with  Rocky  a  couple  of  hours  later  in  the  search,  we  knew  who  was  the  luckiest  relic 
hunter  of  the  day!  Besides  a  few  more  Colonial  buttons,  he  was  able  to  recover  two  lead  "buzzers,"  an 
early  lead  bale  seal,  and  a  brass  escutcheon  plate  from  a  musket.  Did  I  leave  out  the  other  brass  shoe 
buckle...  or  the  huge  smile  which  ran  from  ear  to  ear  across  his  face? 


Later  in  the  afternoon,  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  lofty  Kalkberg  and  headed  back  to  the  truck.  The  talk  of 
recovered  relics  abruptly  ceased  when  we  heard  a  strange  whirring  sound  coming  from  the  back  seat.  Ted 
had  removed  one  of  his  shoelaces,  restrung  Rocky's  buzzer,  and  was  spinning  it  around  behind  us! 

With  the  sound  of  centuries  past  buzzing  in  our  ears,  we  exchanged  knowing  smiles.  Relic  hunters  will 
always  be  relic  hunters...  kids  will  always  be  kids! 


Subscribe  Today! 
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As  featured  in  Volume  33  June  1999  issue  of: 


Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Unnoticed...  Untouched...  Untapped 

By  Ed  Fedory 


Typical  early  tavern  linde  include  large  cents  and  Colonial  coppers,  buttons, 
pewter  spoon  fragments-  not  to  mention  a  wealth  of  broken  rum  bottle  fragments 
and  pottery  shards.  Non -metallic  surface  debris  will  often  put  the  relic  hunter  on  a 

hotspot  for  metallic  targets. 


Running  the  pre-dawn  roads  in  the  hill  country,  we  plunged  into  one  side  of  a  fog  bank  and 
out  the  other  on  our  route  to  the  Colonial  fort.  The  forecast  of  heavy  clouds  and  possible 
'  scattered  showers  could  not  diminish  our  hopes  of  making  some  interesting  recoveries  during 
the  course  of  a  day-long  relic  hunt. 

We  knew  that  the  Revolutionary  War  era  fort  had  been  heavily  searched  for  decades,  but  we 
planned  to  range  out  to  the  west  and,  hopefully,  locate  the  site  of  a  skirmish  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1780.  The  engagement  had  been  of  a  limited  duration  and  probably 
would  be  considered  a  rear-guard  action  by  any  military  strategist,  but  the  number  of  forces 
engaged  and  the  amount  of  lead  which  must  have  been  whistling  through  the  air  during  that 
15-minute  block  of  time  long  centuries  ago  were  more  than  enough  to  whet  our  appetites  for 
the  search. 


With  the  sun  just  cresting  the  surrounding  hills,  we  pulled  the  truck  down  the  long  farm  road. 
From  the  top  of  a  small  hill  where  we  parked,  we  scanned  the  adjacent  farmlands,  focusing  our 
attention  on  the  broad  and  expansive  level  fields  adjoining  the  creek  to  the  west.  Already  the 
distant  sound  of  tractors  could  be  heard,  and  soon  the  fields  would  be  filled  with  workers 
picking  potatoes  and  harvesting  the  last  of  the  pumpkins.  There  was  a  briskness  in  the  air,  and 
a  freshness  which  comes  only  with  each  new  breaking  dawn.  It  was  a  good  day  for  a  relic 
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hunt! 


We  decided  to  leave  the  truck  where  we  had  parked  it,  and  after  removing  our  detectors, 
packs,  and  digging  tools,  we  headed  down  a  dusty  road  to  the  left  which  would  bring  us  well 
out  into  the  western  fields  where  we  would  begin  our  search. 


The  truck,  parked  in  the  middle  of  the  site  where  the  Colonial  fort  had  once  stood,  was  used  as 
a  distance  marker,  and  when  it  was  small  enough  to  begin  looking  like  a  kid's  toy,  we  stopped 
our  trek  and  headed  onto  the  edge  of  the  field  of  cut  cornstalks.  We  turned  on  our  detectors, 
set  the  sensitivity  to  high,  cut  the  discrimination  level  to  a  minimum,  spread  ourselves  out  in  a 
"skirmish  line,"  and  began  running  parallel  search  patterns  across  the  field,  heading  in  the 
direction  of  the  creek.  Where  the  bookwork  ended,  the  legwork  had  to  begin! 


mil 


Alter  a  fruitless  search 
of  the  ihsl  lew  fields, 
Jim  Lehmann  showed 
that  perseverance  and 
tenacity  pay  olf,  when 
he  recovered  his  first 
two  musketbails. 


Occasionally,  from  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  would  see  either  Jim  or  Nate  stop  to  dig  a  target, 
but  I  knew  that  the  holes  were  probably  producing  trash  from  previous  relic  hunting 
experiences.  Had  there  been  something  of  historical  value,  I  would  have  heard  the  shouts.  This 
was  confirmed  when  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  creek  after  an  initial  search  line  which  had 
extended  close  to  a  quarter-mile.  Nate  had  dug  some  washers  which  had  probably  fallen  from 
a  tractor,  along  with  a  couple  of  pennies  and  a  sorely  worn  large  cent. 

"I  did  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  that,"  Jim  stated.  Reaching  into  his  collecting  bag  he  pulled 
out  and  displayed  a  palm  full  of  recoveries.  "These  are  all  Georgia  12th  regimental  buttons, 
aren't  they?" 

Leave  it  to  a  relic  hunter  to  transform  a  bunch  of  old  brass  "12  Ga."  shotgun  shell  casings  into 
a  historical  find-  or  a  joke! 

We  walked  another  100  yards  along  the  creek  before  beginning  our  return  leg  of  the  search 
pattern,  hoping  we  had  been  a  little  too  close  to  the  fort  for  a  skirmish  site.  In  theoiy,  it  made 
sense...  why  send  out  a  bunch  of  troops  to  engage  the  enemy  when  you  could  send  out  a  bunch 
of  cannonballs  and  grapeshot  to  do  the  job? 

Halfway  through  the  second  leg  of  the  search,  I  called  the  team  together  to  check  the 
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recoveries.  We  were  still  digging  dry  holes,  and  nothing  of  historical  significance  from  the 
period  was  coming  to  light.  "I  think  we're  still  too  close,"  I  said.  "Let's  cut  diagonally  across 
the  field  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  then  double  back  toward  the  creek,"  When  your 
collecting  bag  is  empty,  any  new  idea  is  agreeable,  and  you  don't  get  many  arguments. 


When  Nate  pulled  the  first  fired  musketball  from  the  ground-  actually,  it  was  about  a  second 
after  that,  when  we  heard  the  shouting-  we  figured  we  might  have  found  the  edge  of  the  site.  It 
was  the  second  fired  ball  which  went  a  long  way  to  confirm  it.  We  were  finally  able  to  drop 
our  packs  and  begin  running  some  very  tight,  slow  patterns. 


The  first  musketball  I  pulled  from  the  ground  was  anything  but  round,  and  looked  as  if  it  had 
come  into  contact  with  a  large  rock.  The  second  target  was  far  more  recognizable,  a  cast 
pewter  coat  button  of  definite  Colonial  origin. 


T 


he  surrounding  fields  offered  a  variety  of  search 
conditions  ranging  from  freshly  cut  corn  and 
pumpkin  patches  to  freshly  turned  ground. 


I  placed  the  button  between  a  couple  of  cotton  balls  in  a  35mm  film  case  and  was  about  to 
resume  the  search  when  I  saw  Jim  a  short  distance  away  doing  what  I  could  only  assume  was 
an  impersonation  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty-  or  at  least  what  would  she  look  like  if  she  were  a  6' 
4"  man  with  a  mustache!  Instead  of  holding  a  torch  aloft,  he  was  holding  a  musketball...  his 
first  musketball  ever!  I  was  then  given  a  very  clear  vision  of  what  the  Statue  of  Liberty  would 
have  looked  like  dancing,  as  Jim  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  next  in  a  mid-field  jig! 
I  knew  how  he  felt,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  moment  he  would  never  forget! 

For  the  next  couple  of  hours  we  continued  the  search  of  the  skirmish  site,  digging  buttons  and 
balls  and  even  a  King  George  copper.  The  recoveries  were  well  spread  out  for  the  most  part, 
and  only  infrequently  did  we  find  any  relics  within  3'  of  each  other.  We  could  very  well  have 
been  searching  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  site,  but  we  wouldn't  have  time  that  day  to  put  that 
particular  theory  to  the  test,  as  the  skies  opened  up  with  a  shower  of  Biblical  proportions.  We 
ran  to  our  packs,  grabbed  our  storm  gear,  broke  down  the  detectors,  and  headed  swiftly  across 
the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  truck.  By  the  time  we  had  our  gear  stowed  away,  we 
were  soaked  from  our  thighs  to  our  toes. 

We  hated  to  see  the  hunt  end  in  such  a  fashion,  but  we  knew  that  the  frost  was  still  a  couple  of 
months  away  and  that  we  would  still  have  plenty  of  time  to  search  the  skirmish  site. 
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oirss,  buttons,  muskeibalis  and  buckshot,,,  how  often  we  wish 
such  relics  could  tell  us  a  story  of  history  or  heroes  past! 


Ten  minutes  into  the  homeward  ride,  Jim  asked  Nate  to  reach  into  the  back  of  the  truck  for  his 
collecting  bag.  Jim  fished  around  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag  until  he  retrieved  the  two 
musketballs  he  had  found.  For  the  next  45  minutes,  that  two  ounces  of  history  never  left  his 
hand,  and  he  didn't  speak  much...  quite  a  rare  occasion  for  Jim. 


By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  town  limits,  the  rain  had  stopped  and  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
break  through  the  clouds.  It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  far  from  searched 
out.  Our  batteries  were  still  charged,  and  so  were  we.  So,  we  decided  to  check  the  fields  and 
woods  surrounding  an  old  tavern. 


We  were  surprised  to  see  a  truck  there,  along  with  another  relic  hunter  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  swinging  away  with  his  detector.  The  amazement  lasted  for  a  couple  of  seconds  until  we 
coupled  the  type  of  truck  with  the  detectorist's  white  hair  and  realized  it  was  "Junior"  Salvino, 
Gene's  dad.  He's  a  first-class  relic  hunter  and  a  first-class  kind  of  guy,  and  since  he's  been 
retired  you  can't  keep  him  out  of  either  the  fields  or  the  water  with  his  detector. 


Relic  hunter,  Nate 


Morrison,  displays  some 
of  the  musketballs  and 
buttons  the  team  was 
able  to  recover  at  the 


Revolutionary  War 
skirmish  site. 
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When  we  joined  him  in  the  field,  you  could  easily  tell  he  was  having  a  good  day.  He  reached 
into  his  nail  bag  and  produced  a  handful  of  clay  pipe  stems,  some  buttons,  and  an  open-ended 
Colonial  thimble.  "Wait  until  you  see  what  else  I  found! " 

Noting  the  enthusiasm  etched  into  his  voice,  we  waited  until  he  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
retrieved  a  small  piece  of  silver...  a  one  real  Spanish  cob!  It  was  small,  but  sometimes  there's 
an  inherent  beauty  in  a  small  and  crudely  worked  object,  and  Junior  had  been  able  to  find  one. 


There  exists  a  certain  set  of  field  manners  and  relic  hunting  courtesy  that  most  of  us  try  to  use, 
and  one  of  the  key  points  is  that  you  don't  hop  right  in  and  begin  searching  where  a  fellow 
relic  hunter  has  been  running  his  patterns.  We  decided  to  head  to  the  adjacent  field  instead, 
and  search  the  area  where  a  later  tavern  had  been  built.  When  the  first  large  cent,  pewter 
spoon,  and  brass  spigot  came  from  the  depths  of  that  field,  we  knew  where  we  would  be 
spending  the  rest  of  our  daylight  hours. 


Recovered  by  "Junior"  SaEvino  on  an 
earlier  tavern  site  only  100  yards 
away,  pewter  buttons,  a  Colonial  brass 
thimble,  and  a  small  Spanish  cob  were 
lying  in  an  area  littered  with  the 
remains  of  old  clay  pipes. 


There  are  days  in  the  field  which  you  hate  to  see  come  to  an  end.  They  are  the  days  filled  with 
good  finds...  days  of  friendly  laughter  and  camaraderie...  days  of  sharing  experiences.  They 
are  the  days  when  you  are  ten  times  more  dog-tired  than  when  you've  put  a  day  in  at  the  job... 
and  find  that  you're  ten  times  happier  despite  the  accompanying  aches  and  pains. 


Yeah,  as  relic  hunters  we  have  a  lot  of  those  great  days! 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered 
on  private  property  with  the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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As  featured  in  Volume  33  July  1999  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Relic  Hunting  Colonial  Homesites:  Tips  &  Techniques 

By  Ed  Fedory 


Through  the  centuries  this  c.  1  /50s  Georgian  mansion  has  been 
maintained  in  an  immaculate  state. 


In  some  cases  they  still  stand,  sentinels  and  beacons  to  illuminate  our  nation's  past.  In  other  instances  they 
are  vine-covered  ruins,  faintly  glimpsed  near  the  edge  of  the  woods  form  the  window  of  a  quickly  moving 
truck.  Usually  they  remain  only  as  a  small  depression,  accompanied  by  a  collapsed  well  deep  in  the  forest 
at  the  edge  of  a  swamp  or  stream.  But  in  each  case,  the  relic  hunter  can  find  a  singular  beauty  among  the 
stones  of  those  Colonial  dwellings,  and  the  scent  he  smells  in  the  air  is  not  of  lilac  or  pines,  but  the 
perfume  of  history! 
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Early  cornerstones  usually  offer  Interesting  Information  about  a  home. 
Here,  we  see  the  year  of  construction  and  the  Initials  of  the  husband 
and  wife  who  fust  inhabited  the  dwelling. 


Relic  hunting  Colonial  homesites  can  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding  metal  detecting  experiences,  or  it  can 
be  the  most  frustrating.  We  sometimes  find  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  relics  on  sites  we  have 
relegated  to  our  secondary  search  lists,  while  those  we  have  yearned  to  search  for  years  may  result  in  a 
vision  of  dismal  failure  when  the  depths  of  our  collecting  bags  are  revealed.  There  are  no  set  rules  of  truths 
about  searching  such  sites,  but  there  are  a  number  of  techniques  which  we  can  employ  to  gauge  the 
productivity  of  a  site  and  increase  our  chances  of  having  a  successful  hunt.  Patience  is  a  must...  hunches 
should  always  be  accepted...  target  identification  is  done  by  digging...  and  we  should  always  expect  the 
unexpected! 


:  he  recovered  tombac  crotal  bell 


is  of 


particular  interest  not  only  because  of  its 
fine  condition,  but  also  because  it.  bears 


the  engraved  initials  of  the  bell  maker. 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  millennium  the  Georgian  mansion  had  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  surveying 
the  vast  surrounding  farmlands...  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  had  literally  thirsted  to  plant 
my  boots  on  those  immaculately  manicured  lawns,  swing  a  detector,  and  recover  the  relics  I  knew  must 
lurk  just  below  the  surface. 


My  first  chance  to  search  the  site  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A  local  contractor  and  friend  was 
doing  some  extensive  remodeling  of  the  centuries-old  stables  and  carriage  house,  and  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  new  owner.  So,  I  asked  him  if  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  permission  for  me  to  search 
the  grounds  with  my  metal  detector.  A  week  later  he  came  down  to  the  river  with  a  load  of  wood  for  the 
campfire  and,  more  importantly,  with  a  smile  of  "permission  granted"  on  his  face.  "The  owner  just  wants 
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to  be  sure  that  you  fill  in  any  holes,"  he  said,  "and  she'd  like  to  see  any  relics  which  are  directly  related  to 
the  house." 


Many  targets  around  old  dwellings  can  be 
extraordinarily  deep  as  the  surrounding  grounds  may 
have  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  landscaping  In 
the  past.  This  early  crotal  bell,  still  In  its  centuries -old 
matrix  of  soli,  is  a  good  8,:  below  the  surface. 


Visions  of  old  coins,  keys,  shoe  and  knee  buckles,  buttons,  and  crossbelt  plates  flashed  before  my  eyes!  I 
knew  from  experience  that  such  opportunities  are  rarely  encountered,  and  I  couldn't  wait  to  put  a  few  hours 
of  detecting  into  that  lawn. 


The  mansion  had  been  built  in  the  late  1740s  by  a  wealthy  militia  colonel,  and  it  has  been  documented  that 
Lafayette  spent  a  few  nights  there  on  his  route  to  Albany.  Obviously,  I  could  feel  the  history  of  the  place 
surrounding  me  when  I  pulled  the  Grey  Lady  to  the  curb  on  the  long,  circular  rear  driveway,  and  when  my 
boots  hit  the  ground  I  was  ready  for  what  I  anticipated  to  be  the  relic  hunting  experience  of  a  lifetime! 


Expect  the  unexpected.  I  knew  one  of  the  relic  hunters'  cardinal  rules  had  been  dropped  on  my  head  about 
three  hours  into  the  hunt.  The  left  side  of  my  pouch  was  filled  with  junk  which  in  some  futuristic  age  might 
be  considered  relics,  but  for  now  it  remained  an  assortment  of  pulltabs,  old  shotgun  shell  casings, 
fragmented  aluminum  pie  plates,  and  an  inventory  of  assorted  20th  century  refuse  too  depressing  to  list. 

The  right  side  of  the  pouch  held  a  couple  of  buttons  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  and  several 
Memorial  cents.  Where  I  had  expected  to  find  silver  knee  buckles,  I  had  only  recovered  a  silver  Mercury 
dime...  where  I  had  expected  to  find  old  brass  keys  from  the  Colonial  period,  I  found  car  keys! 
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Old  wells  should  always  be  carefully  searched,  as  the  greatest 
amount  of  activity  usually  occurred  around  them.  The  paths  leading 
from  dwell-ng  ex-ts  to  the  well  should  also  he  patterned-off  and 

met]  cu  I  o  a  s  ly  d  ete  cfed . 


I  looked  at  the  mansion  with  a  different  perspective.  Anyone  who  could  afford  to  build  such  a  huge 
dwelling,  and  anyone  who  could  afford  to  maintain  it  throughout  its  history  must  surely  have  had  enough 
money  to  conduct  extensive  landscaping  on  the  grounds.  I  checked  the  height  of  the  stone  door  sills  with 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  finding  the  distance  well  within  the  expected  parameters  of  where  they  should 
have  been,  came  to  the  realization  that  the  old  lawns  and  upper  soils  had  been  removed  at  some  point  in  the 
past,  and  that  new  topsoil  had  been  brought  in  during  this  century.  It  was  a  tough  lesson,  but  as  often  is  the 
case,  the  more  affluent  the  sites,  the  less  they  produce! 


Features  surrounding  a 
Colonial  structure 
should  always  be  given 
special  attention.  This 
old  stone  hitching  post 
undoubtedly  saw  a  lot 
of  activity  over  the 
years,  and  the 
surrounding  area 
should  be  carefully 
searched. 


When  conducting  a  search  of  such  a  site,  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  any  outstanding  features 
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which  may  be  located  near  the  house.  Old  hitching  posts  and  wells  are  among  the  most  noticeable  on 
grounds  which  have  been  well  preserved,  and  triangulating  search  patterns  with  these  features,  along  with 
the  entrances  of  the  building,  can  often  afford  the  relic  hunter  a  few  interesting  targets. 


In  many  cases,  little  remains  of  some  of  these  Colonial  dwellings  except  a  deep  hole  in  the  forest  floor,  as 
cut  and  dressed  cellar  stones  from  a  burned  building  were  often  carted  away  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
another  dwelling.  It  was  an  economically  sound  and  labor-saving  concept  in  Colonial  times,  when  few 
things  were  left  as  waste.  We  see  this  not  only  in  the  re-use  of  construction  materials,  but  in  the  re-use  and 
mending  of  colonial  tools.  The  word  disposable  seems  not  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Colonial  vocabulary. 
One  such  site  always  springs  to  mind  when  I  think  about  seemingly  unexplained  holes  deep  in  the  forest. 


Typical  recoveries  from  early  Colonial  hornesites  include  Kino 
George  coppers  and  Spanish  silver. 


Strangely  enough,  I  had  been  looking  for  an  early  Woodland  Indian  site  on  the  heights  above  the  river,  and 
it  was  on  my  return  to  the  truck  after  an  unsuccessful  search  that  I  came  across  an  old  stone-lined  well. 
Doing  a  visual  survey  of  the  area,  I  found  a  large  hole  and  the  remains  of  a  very  old  and  very  small  apple 
orchard  amid  the  tangle  of  brush  and  vines.  I  immediately  returned  to  the  truck  and  swapped  my  rake  for  a 
detector  and  digging  tool. 

My  immediate  recoveries,  close  to  what  I  assumed  would  have  been  the  front  entrance  way,  were  an  Indian 
Head  cent  and  a  Barber  dime,  but  I  sensed  that  these  targets  were  from  the  site's  later  years.  I  continued  my 
search  on  the  gentle  slopes  to  the  north  of  the  cellar  hole,  which  led  down  toward  the  remains  of  the 
orchard,  and  it  was  there  that  I  was  able  to  recover  my  first  large  cent  from  the  1790s,  and  the  first  of 
several  King  George  coppers.  By  the  end  of  the  first  search  on  the  site,  I  had  recovered  an  additional  half 
dozen  large  cents,  some  interesting  Colonial  buttons  and  buckle  fragments,  and  a  lock  plate  from  a 
flintlock  rifle. 
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combined  and  must  be  read  both  forward  and  backward,  probably 
noting  the  date  of  their  marriage.  Note  that  the  date  was  also  the 

birthday  of  one  of  the  pair! 


The  majority  of  the  recoveries  were  not  made  close  to  the  dwelling,  but  were  found  within  the  area  of  the 
old  orchard.  Ranging  out  from  the  site,  often  to  some  distance,  can  result  in  unexpected  recoveries.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  take  a  chance  on  some  of  those  hunches  and  longshots! 

Several  years  later  I  mentioned  the  site  to  a  buddy  of  mine,  and  he  decided  that  since  he  had  his  new 
detector  in  the  car,  he  might  as  well  check  around  the  area  to  see  what  he  could  find.  I  didn't  think  there 
would  be  much  left  after  my  hunts  on  the  site,  but  when  I  saw  him  returning  an  hour  later  he  had  a  smile 
on  his  face.  He  had  been  able  to  dig  another  large  cent  and  a  Civil  War  era  uniform  button.  Never  let 
anyone  tell  you  that  a  site  has  been  hunted  out!  You  may  not  find  as  many  targets  as  the  first  person  to 
search  the  site,  but  newer  technology  and  different  detecting  styles  will  often  produce  results  and  relics  on 
sites  which  have  been  "hammered." 

A  water  source  is  often  the  key  to  success  on  many  sites,  either  when  you  are  searching  for  relics  or  for  the 
sites  themselves.  In  addition  to  wells,  the  water  source  in  question  already  mentioned,  natural  springs 
offered  a  constant  source  of  water  for  many  of  these  early  dwellings,  and  often  roads  ran  in  close  proximity 
for  the  benefit  of  thirsty  travelers  and  animals.  Creeks  and  rivers  offered  not  only  aesthetic  appeal,  but 
often  were  a  transportation  link  between  a  small  hamlet  and  the  outside  world.  Once  a  site  has  been 
discovered,  searching  areas  near  the  water  usually  reveals  tracts  of  concentrated  relics. 

One  of  my  favorite  search  areas  are  old  fords,  those  shallow  places  in  creeks  and  small  rivers  where 
wagons  and  horses  would  cross  before  the  construction  of  bridges.  Often,  following  such  a  crossing,  it  was 
time  to  take  a  break  and  check  equipment,  grab  a  quick  meal,  or  perhaps  spend  the  night.  Such  sites  can  be 
a  bonanza  for  the  relic  hunter,  as  they  were  a  type  of  "funnel"  through  which  numerous  travelers  passed.  In 
many  cases,  small  villages  often  sprang  up  on  the  surrounding  grounds,  a  perfect  place  for  a  trading  post  or 
blacksmith  shop-  and  a  perfect  place  for  any  relic  hunter  to  begin  his  search  for  artifacts  and  Colonial 
homes! 
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Early  buttons  are  commonly  found  in  the  soil  surrounding  early 
homes.  While  these  areas  are  civilian  and  domestic  by  nature, 


military  buttons  from  a  number  of  wars  can  be  found  on  such  sites, 
as  soldiers  came  home  on  leave,  or  old  uniforms  were  discarded 

decades  later. 


In  the  case  of  log  cabins,  frequently  the  first  home  erected  on  sites  during  the  process  of  field  clearing, 
little  remains  except  for  the  lost  articles  hidden  deep  within  the  soil.  Often  these  small  relic  hotspots  are 
found  near  a  larger  and  more  permanent  structure  which  was  built  once  the  family  had  become  more 
secure  and  prosperous  in  their  location.  Little  surface  evidence  may  be  revealed  in  a  visual  survey  of  such 
a  site,  but  once  the  detector  is  turned  on,  the  relic  hunter  should  not  be  too  surprised  if  such  an  unmarked 
and  earlier  site  is  stumbled  upon!  Once  again...  expect  the  unexpected! 

There  are  countless  early  sites  out  there,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  just  waiting  to  be  discovered  or 
stumbled  upon.  All  it  takes  is  a  little  intuition,  a  little  knowledge  of  the  past,  a  little  legwork,  a  little  luck... 
and  a  lot  of  perseverance! 

Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  EdFedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  33  August  1999  issue  of: 


Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Lock,  Stock,  And  Barrel 

By  Ed  Fedory 


They  were  found  in  the  same  place  they  had  been  lost...  only  the  time  was  different.  Long  gone  were  the 
sounds  of  the  cadenced  march  and  the  grumblings  of  well-seasoned  vets  who  had  endured  the  hardships 
and  wonders  that  this  evergreen  empire  assaulted  them  with  on  a  daily  basis...  long  gone  were  the  smoke- 
filled  winds  bringing  to  the  senses  the  smell  of  rabbit  roasting  on  the  open  fire,  or  the  blasting  heat  of 
another  village  put  to  the  torch...  and  long  gone,  also,  the  soldiers  who  fought  to  defend  their  crown,  or 
midwife  a  new  nation  into  existence  with  bravery,  blood,  and  no  small  amount  of  powder  and  ball. 

The  plow  had  reduced  the  once  formidable  earthen  defensive  works  to  low  rises,  unseen  and  unappreciated 
to  all  but  the  tutored  eye.  Cows  grazed  where  heroes  once  bled,  and  a  lone  Hudson  hawk  banked  in  an  air 
current  which  centuries  earlier  had  known  only  the  perilous  flight  of  roundshot. 

Yes,  it  was  a  different  time,  but  the  vestiges  of  their  having  passed  this  way  remain,  hidden  just  beneath 
the  soil's  surface,  bearing  witness  and  testimony  to  gallant  deeds  and  grim  sacrifices  on  the  road  to 
achieving  one  of  man's  noblest  ideals...  Liberty! 
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Non-metsiiic  flints  from  muskets,  rifles,  and  pistols  are  otters  found  on 
the  surface  of  freshly  plowed  encampments. 


As  relic  hunters,  we  dig  these  small  bits  of  lost  or  discarded  history  and  attempt  to  put  together  the  fabric 
and  puzzle  of  our  nation's  past.  For  myself,  among  the  most  interesting  excavated  artifacts  are  the  weapons 
and  parts  of  weapons  we  occasionally  find  when  searching  along  the  routes  taken  by  troops. 

For  the  relic  hunter,  the  search  for  gun  parts  is  pretty  much  a  "dig  everything"  kind  of  operation.  As  many 
of  the  gun  parts  are  composed  of  ferrous  metal,  the  use  of  discrimination  is  very  limited.  You  certainly 
don't  need  a  lot  of  bells  and  whistles  on  your  detector  to  locate  fragments  of  Colonial  weapons,  but  you'd 
better  have  a  great  digging  tool  at  your  side,  because  you're  going  to  need  it. 


You  can  expect  to  do  a  lot  of  digging,  but  the  rewards  are  there,  even  on  sites  which  you  may  have  been 
told  were  searched  out.  Many  of  the  previous  hunters  will  have  set  their  discrimination  levels  a  lot  higher 
than  those  you'll  be  using,  in  an  attempt  to  pull  all  the  "cream"  off  the  field-  the  buttons,  buckles, 
musketballs,  and  coins.  When  a  suspect  signal  runs  through  their  headphones,  it  is  almost  a  given  that  they 
will  pass  it  up  in  the  belief  that  the  target  is  likely  a  piece  of  farm  equipment  or  another  rusty  strand  of  that 
old  barbed  wire  fence,  and  they'll  move  on  to  the  next  really  solid,  strong,  "round"  sound  along  their  search 
pattern.  This  may  seem  like  a  very  general  statement,  but  I've  seen  it  happen  many  times  in  the  field. 


Stripped  of  heavy  rust,  the  Iron  barrel  and  lock  of  a  Brown 
Bess  can  quickly  be  stabilized  and  made  presentable  for 
display  with  several  coats  of  Extend 


You  can  perform  your  own  simple  test  of  this  the  next  time  you're  on  a  relic  hunt  with  a  small  group. 
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When  the  inevitable  time  comes  for  a  mid-field  comparison  of  the  trash  and  treasures  recovered,  examine 
the  trash  your  buddies  are  digging.  In  many  cases,  you'll  notice  a  number  of  old  brass  shotgun  shell 
casings,  but  very  little  large  iron  trash,  and  absolutely  no  nails.  The  experienced  relic  hunter  can  almost  tell 

•  the  precise  discrimination  levels  his  fellow  relic  hunters  are  using  just  by  the  type  of  trash  they  are 
recovering. 

If  you  are  leaving  yourself  open  to  finding  iron  and  steel  gun  parts,  not  to  mention  trade  axes  and 
grapeshot,  you  should  find  that  you  have  several  bolts  and  large  spikes  in  the  trash  section  of  your 
collecting  bag,  and  even  a  few  larger  nails.  By  keeping  yourself  open  to  the  possibilities  of  locating  gun 
parts,  you'll  be  doing  a  lot  more  digging  than  your  partners,  but  you  won't  be  missing  any  of  the  better 
finds. 

It's  guaranteed  that  you'll  leave  the  field  at  the  end  of  the  day  more  tired  and  far  dirtier  than  your  partners... 
but  it's  further  guaranteed  that  your  collecting  bag  will  be  heavier,  due  in  part  to  the  number  of  previously 
missed  relics  you  were  able  to  recover.  As  my  buddy  Chuck  is  so  fond  of  saying,  "For  the  relic  hunter,  rust 
is  a  must! " 


Far  less  prone  to  deterioration  are  the  pieces  of  brass  furniture  of  the 
musket.  Ramrod  pipes,  or  guides,  are  the  most  commonly  found,  but 
trigger  guards  and  butt  plates  are  unearthed  as  well.  All  should  be 
carefully  checked  for  markings. 


When  searching  a  site  which  has  the  possibility  for  gun  part  recoveries,  I  like  to  set  discrimination  to  avoid 
the  majority  of  small  nails,  but  still  target  spikes  and  bolts.  This  "threading  the  needle"  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  detector  you  are  using,  especially  if  it's  a  high-end  detector  with  an  array  of 
discriminating  capabilities.  Being  "meter  dependent"  and  "graph  dependent"  can  often  lead  the  relic  hunter 
into  second-guessing  his  detector  and  walking  away  from  a  target  which  should  have  been  dug. 

With  the  philosophy  and  discrimination  techniques  behind  us,  it's  only  natural  to  ask,  "Well,  where  do  we 
find  pieces  of  these  old  Colonial  weapons?" 


There  are  three  major  types  of  sites  which  will  produce  gun  parts,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  interesting 
relics.  Old  forts  are  the  most  likely  areas  to  yield  pieces  of  old  weapons  and  are  often  the  most  difficult  of 
the  three  sites  to  search,  due  to  the  excessive  amount  of  ferrous  debris  usually  associated  with  them.  The 
ferrous  debris  is  universally  in  the  form  of  old  nails.  After  the  forts  were  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  the  nails 
entered  the  ground,  rusted,  and  when  hit  by  the  plow,  were  often  reduced  to  small  iron  fragments.  When 
relic  hunting  in  that  type  of  situation  and  under  those  circumstances,  being  able  to  "thread  the  needle"  and 
eliminate  those  small  iron  targets  becomes  essential.  If  you  cannot  blank  out  or  mask  such  targets,  you  are 
in  for  one  of  the  most  frustrating  relic  hunting  experiences  of  your  life! 
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Following  the  application  of  several  coats  of  Extend,  the  once- 
rusted  barrel  and  look  of  the  early  musket  have  been  preserved 


and  conserved  for  the  future. 


In  searching  a  fort  site,  you  will  find  nails  throughout  the  area,  but  they  will  be  especially  concentrated 
around  the  locations  of  blockhouses  and  the  perimeter  of  the  fort  walls.  The  greatest  number  of  old 
weapons  parts  will  naturally  be  found  within  the  fort  walls,  where  muskets  and  rifles  were  often  repaired, 
parts  replaced,  and  then  discarded. 

Be  sure  to  search  thoroughly  along  the  banks  of  any  adjacent  or  nearby  creeks  or  rivers  where  there  might 
have  been  a  dumping  area  for  fort  debris.  Finding  such  a  feature  will  often  lead  the  relic  hunter  into  a 
bonanza  of  interesting  relics! 


Encampments  are  another  type  of  site  which  can  usually  result  in  a  windfall  of  lost  and  discarded  gun  parts 
and  gun  tools.  During  the  operations  of  either  making  or  breaking  camp,  articles  were  left  and  forgotten... 
and  once  that  happened,  there  was  no  going  back  when  the  troops  were  already  on  the  move.  In  the  past, 
I've  been  able  to  recover  a  number  of  gun  tools  and  ramrod  tips  on  such  sites  following  the  seasonal 
plowing. 


Skirmish  sites,  ambush  sites,  and  battlefields  are  the  "wild  cards"  of  relic  hunting,  as  you  never  know  just 
what  the  turned  earth  will  reveal.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  during  the  surge  of  attack  and  the  panic  of  retreat, 
entire  weapons  were  lost,  destroyed,  or  simply  thrown  away.  There  are  numerous  cases  where  a  relic 
hunter  will  stumble  upon  a  signal  of  exceeding  length  and  wind  up  recovering  a  musket-  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel! 


Lock  plates  and  gun  tools  are  most  often  found  around  the  sites 
of  Colonial  forts  or  early  encampments. 
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After  a  scavenging  of  salvageable  weapons  by  the  victorious  troops,  weapons  which  were  old  or  partially 
destroyed  were  often  left  on  the  field.  The  fall  leaves  would  cover  them,  and  there  they  would  remain, 
forgotten  tokens  of  centuries  past,  until  some  lucky  searcher  stumbled  across  them  in  the  thick  woods.  It's  a 
dream  all  relic  hunters  share! 

The  conservation  and  preservation  of  recovered  gun  parts  is  essential.  If  left  untreated,  these  iron  remnants 
of  history  will  soon  flake  away  in  a  shower  of  rust  from  exposure  to  the  air.  There  are  many  conservation 
techniques  which  can  be  applied,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  I  think  it  is  just  human  nature  to  avoid 
procedures  which  are  highly  involved  and  demand  a  lot  of  steps  and  chemicals.  Keeping  the  conservation 
process  simple  almost  ensures  that  it  will  be  done. 

There  is  a  product  on  the  market  today  which  can  be  used  to  conserve  iron  relics  with  the  utmost  ease. 

Extend  is  primarily  an  automotive  product  and  is  simply  painted  on  the  rusty  surface  to  seal  it  after  a  wire 
brush  has  been  used  to  remove  any  flaking  surface  rust.  Depending  on  the  thickness  and  amount  of  rust,  a 
couple  of  coats  may  be  needed,  but  if  properly  applied  will  maintain  the  relic  in  its  current  state,  without 
further  deterioration,  for  generations  to  come.  No  relic  hunter  should  be  without  a  bottle  of  this  product. 

Extend  comes  in  both  an  aerosol  spray  can  and  a  liquid  form.  I've  tried  both,  and  find  the  thicker 
application  of  the  liquid  form  to  be  the  most  effective. 


When  I  hit  those  deep  woods  during  the  relic  hunting  season,  my  thoughts  usually  focus  on  events  which 
occurred  long  ago  on  the  lands  I  am  searching,  yet  my  mind  rapidly  touches  on  the  relics  the  grounds  may 
contain.  There  is  a  marriage  of  electronic  technology  and  historical  fact  which  will  carry  me  through  the 
day,  and  the  hope  and  dream  that  this  hunt  will  allow  me  to  touch  the  past-  lock,  stock,  and  barrel! 


Editor's  Note 


"All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 
the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  EdFedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  33  September  1999  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


The  Gathering 

By  Ed  Fedory 


Ken's  1830s  New  York  State  militia  belt  plate  was  only  one  of  the 
Interesting  relics  he  brought  to  the  gathering.  Sharing  knowledge  of 
recovered  artifacts  gave  everyone  a  deeper  insight  into  thr 
events  which  formed  our  nation's  past. 


To  relic  hunters,  the  first  day  of  spring,  especially  in  the  winter-torn  Northeast,  becomes  the  equivalent  of  a 
national  holiday,  if  only  of  a  psychological  nature.  At  that  point  in  time,  we've  yet  to  feel  the  first  warm 
breaths  of  an  approaching  summer  on  the  wind,  and  winter  continues  to  linger,  hesitant  to  throw  off  its 
snowy  mantle,  and  still  threatening  one  final  storm  of  remembrance. 


Yet,  the  heralds  of  digging  weather  are  upon  us-  the  lengthening  days,  the  slowly  rising  temperatures 
staggering  above  the  freezing  point,  and  the  rich  smell  of  newly  thawed  earth.  It  is  a  time  of  future  promise 
and  expectation.  It  feels  good  to  have  your  boots  once  again  caked  with  mud. 
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Gathered  around  a  tailgate  strewn  with  relics,  everyone 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  handle  a  wide 
variety  of  items  dating  from  the  Colonial  era  through  the 

Civil  War. 

That  first  day  of  spring  is  a  time  to  assemble  the  research  of  the  winter  past  and  look  for  clues  to  potential 
sites  and  dream  of  future  recoveries.  It  is  also  a  time  to  gather  at  the  river  for  a  relic  hunters'  "Rites  of 
Spring"  get-together,  which  is  the  trumpet  call  and  green  light  for  the  coming  relic  hunting  season. 


Amid  the  wood  smoke  and  the  scent  of  roasting  kielbasa,  stories  of  past  hunts  are  woven  and  relics  are 
displayed.  The  ever-present  sound  of  laughter  is  in  the  wind,  and  tales  of  treasure  and  metal  detector  tech- 
talk  link  new  friendships. 

They  came  to  the  gathering  from  upstate,  downstate,  and  out-of-state...  they  came  by  van  and  truck...  they 
came  on  motorcycles  and  in  boats.  Assembled  were  the  grey -haired  veterans  of  hundreds  of  relic  hunts, 
and  novices  who  had  just  purchased  their  first  machines.  The  range  of  experience  was  as  varied  as  the 
brands  of  detectors  used  in  the  field,  but  the  common  denominator  was  the  love  of  history  and  the  lure  of 
hidden  relics. 


Ever  the  storyteller,  I  became  an  avid  listener. 


A  rare  and  unique  find  was  a 
complete  Revolutionary  War 


artillery  button,  giving  vivid 
testimony  that  tangible  evidence 
of  even  the  earliest  tiroes  of  our 
nation's  history  can  be  found  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground!  (photo  by  Chuck  Stark) 


I  thrilled  to  reports  of  a  recent  relic  hunting  trip  to  England  in  which  Dave  and  Dan,  from  Connecticut,  had 
participated,  and  was  struck  by  the  thought  that  the  Colonial  era  relics  which  we  so  cherish  are 
commonplace  finds  on  those  broad  British  fields. 

I  listened  to  their  tales  of  old  cellar  holes  and  viewed  some  of  the  recoveries  they  had  brought  along, 
including  a  cast  lead  1827  large  cent  and  a  collection  of  Civil  War  buttons.  In  one  case,  there  was  a  large 
uniform  fragment  with  several  buttons  still  attached...  a  dug  recovery  which  still  amazes  me! 
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One  of  the  funniest 
stories  of  the  day  was 
the  tale  of  Adam 
Nolan's  9-ib.  cannonball 
recoveries  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trench. 

Not  pictured  is  his 
brother,  Dave  who 
didn't  find  one! 

Gathered  around  the  back  of  Roger's  pickup,  a  large  knot  of  men  viewed  a  display  of  relics  stretched  across 
the  tailgate,  ranging  from  Colonial  shoe  buckles  and  musketballs,  to  Jim's  silver  Civil  War  ED  tag  and 
Ken's  New  York  State  militia  belt  plate.  Many  of  the  finds  were  beautifully  displayed  on  colored  felt 
within  oak  and  glass  cases,  while  others  were  crammed  into  the  slot  of  large  fishing  tackle  boxes. 

Individual  pieces  worth  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  dollars  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  giving 
everyone  in  the  group  a  great  opportunity  to  closely  examine  the  fragments  of  history  for  which  we  all 
search  and  yearn  to  recover. 

Many  of  the  relic  hunting  stories  were  of  a  serious  nature...  stories  of  great  finds  and  difficulties  in  the 
field,  but  there  were  the  lighter  moments  as  well,  especially  when  "Cannonball"  Jim  Carlson  produced  a 
bucket  loaded  with  his  latest  recoveries. 


Rounding  out  the  day. 
and  certainly  one  of  the 
high  points  of  the 
gathering,  was  Roger 
Maben  and  his  "potato 
cannon,  luckily  less 


destructive  than  its 


predecessors,  Roger 
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launched  a  20-lb,  bag 
salute  into  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  River.  It  was 


a  bla  hit  with  the  group  .. 
and  especially  the  fish! 


"From  the  length  of  the  signal,"  reported  Jim,  "I  thought  I  must  have  targeted  a  musket!  I  ran  my  detector 
coil  over  the  area  protected  by  a  rocky  ledge  and  figured  it  was  the  perfect  spot  to  lay  down  a  musket  or 
flintlock  rifle  to  keep  it  dry.  I  started  digging." 


Jim's  privately-made  Civil  War  ID 


tag  from  the  1 18th  Illinois 
Volunteers  is  the  type  of  relic 
most  hunters  yearn  to  find.  From 
the  information  on  the  face  of  the 
tag,  he  was  able  to  find  out  many 
details  about  this  individual 


soldier’s  life.  (Wonder  if  he  had  a 
lot  of  pull  with  his  officers, 
the  name  he  did?)  Photo  by 
Chuck  Stark. 


With  that  statement,  Jim  pulled  his  finds  from  the  bottom  of  the  bucket...  handfuls  of  leg  traps  and  a  body 
trap,  long  forgotten  and  just  waiting  for  a  relic  hunter  like  "Trapper"  Jim! 

One  of  the  funniest  stories  was  told  by  Dave  Nolan  about  the  cannonball  recovery  made  by  his  brother, 
Adam. 
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A  truly  incredible  find  was  Dave’s 


Civil  War  uniform  fragment  with  some 
of  the  buttons  still  attached!  In  total, 
15  Civil  War  era  buttons  were  found 
in  the  same  general  area  as  the 
fragment,  amid  the  rums  of  an  old 
cabin,  "it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  we  heard  that  day, 
Ed  recalls,  and  we  heard  plenty!” 


"When  Adam  swung  into  the  driveway,  he  was  moving  faster  than  his  car!  He  leaped  from  the  car  with  a 
nine-pound  cannonball  in  his  hand,  and  told  me  to  get  my  detector.  I  did,"  continued  Dave,  "and  we  drove 
out  to  the  trench  where  Adam  had  found  the  ball.  I  was  really  excited  because  I  had  always  dreamed  of 
digging  a  cannonball,  and  this  would  be  a  golden  opportunity!" 


Fragmentary,  yet  still  beautiful,  was  an  ornately  carved  brass 
but?  plate  from  what,  was  obviously  a  cherished  flintlock  rifle. 
Such  fragments  always  leave  Lhe  relic  hunter  wondering 
whatf.be  entire  piece  must,  have  looked  like! 


As  Dave  continued  with  his  story,  we  could  tell  from  his  smile  that  there  was  going  to  be  some  sort  of 
punch-line  to  it. 
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"We  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  hopped  into  the  trench  which  had  recently  been  dug  by  a  backhoe.  I 
was  running  my  coil  along  the  walls  and  bottom  of  the  trench  and  getting  no  signals,  but  I  knew  there  had 
to  be  at  least  one  more  cannonball  lurking  around  there  somewhere...  and  there  was!" 


With  the  shore  of  the  Hudson 
River  as  a  backdrop. 
"Cannonball"  Jim  Carlson 


displayed  h-s  finds  of  the 
day.  What  was  at  first  thought,  to 
be  a  musket  of  flintlock  rifle 
turned  out  to  be  a  cache  of  leg 
traps  secreted  beneath  a  rocky 
ledge. 


As  Dave  told  the  story,  he  looked  over  to  see  Adam,  a  few  yards  away,  digging  feverishly  into  the  wall  of 
the  trench,  when  suddenly  another  nine-pound  cannonball  fell  from  the  wall  into  the  bottom.  "There  were 
only  two  cannonballs  in  that  trench,  and  Adam  got  them  both...  I  got  a  little  tired  of  seeing  that  big  grin 
over  the  next  couple  of  days!" 


There  were  so  many  musketballs,  both 
dropped  and  fired,  that  for  al  least  one 
day  the  relic  hunters  almost  got  sore 
eyes  from  looking  at  them! 


Long  into  the  afternoon,  the  stories  continued  to  flow;  and  as  always,  too  soon  the  shadows  lengthened, 
and  relics  cases  began  being  stowed  in  trucks  and  cars.  The  ritual  gathering  of  the  first  day  of  spring  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  but  not  before  phone  numbers  were  exchanged  and  plans  for  future  hunts  were  made. 
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Boxes  of  knee,  shoe,  and  belt  buckles  of 
the  Colonial  period  were  part  of  the 
tailgate  displays,  ft  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  view  the  many  styles 
employed  during  that,  early  period. 

Many  of  us  would  not  meet  again  until  after  another  winter  had  passed,  but  we  knew  that  the  Rites  of 
Spring  gathering  in  the  year  2000  was  only  one  year-  and  many  interesting  recoveries-  away! 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  EdFedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  33  October  1999  issue  of: 


Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


A  Well  "Rounded"  Weekend 

By  Ed  Fedory 


learn  searched  a  Revolutionary  War  battlefield  the 

following  day. 


It's  a  fact  that  many  of  our  relic  recoveries  made  in  the  field  tend  to  create  more  questions  than  answers. 
Such  was  the  case  with  a  post-Civil  War  militia  firing  range  found  recently...  there  was  plenty  of  lead  in 
the  ground,  but  we  could  never  seem  to  turn  up  a  single  cartridge  or  primer  cap,  no  matter  how  far  we  had 
ranged  from  the  target  area. 

Ranges  are  always  interesting  to  search,  and  the  prospect  of  digging  one  early  fired  round  after  another, 
sometimes  separated  from  each  other  by  only  inches,  is  an  exhilarating,  if  not  tiring,  experience!  We've 
searched  a  number  of  ranges  in  the  past,  and  when  you  find  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the  target  area,  you'd 
better  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  get  ready  for  some  pretty  fast  digging. 
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had  been  fired.  With  such  evidence  of  long  past  conflicts,  it 
was  easy  to  imagine  the  sounds  and  activity  on  those  rolling 
iields  more  than  two  centuries  earlier. 


While  the  target  area  will  weigh  your  collecting  bag  down  with  lead,  I  always  wondered  about  the  potential 
recoveries  to  be  made  behind  the  firing  line.  Images  of  lost  buttons  and  other  pieces  of  military 
accouterments,  proportionally  mixed  with  a  substantial  number  of  brass  cartridges,  seemed  to  fit  the  bill 
for  a  great  relic  hunt.  Finding  the  firing  range  was  the  key.  It  sounds  like  a  very  simple  process,  but  in  fact 
it  requires  a  major  amount  of  legwork  and  no  small  amount  of  luck! 


It  was  Jim  "Cannonball"  Carlson  who  came  down  to  the  river  that  afternoon  in  late  April,  with  the  key  to 
the  riddle  of  where  the  firing  line  might  be  found.  Standing  beside  the  campfire,  he  reached  into  the  depths 
of  his  collecting  bag  and  produced  a  large  cylindrical  piece  of  mud-coated  brass.  I  immediately  knew  what 
it  was,  and  hoped  I  knew  where  he  had  dug  the  object  which  had  been  placed  in  my  hand. 


"It's  a  .50-70  cartridge,"  I  stated.  "Where  did  you  find  it?" 

Jim  went  on  to  tell  the  story  about  how  he  was  searching  on  the  other  side  of  a  swamp  which  bordered  the 
area  where  we  had  found  all  of  the  fired  rounds.  The  cartridge  I  held  in  my  hand  was  the  best  of  three  he 
had  recovered,  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  located  part  of  the  firing  line. 


Case  and  bullet,  reunited  alter  over 
125  years,  the  .50-70  cartridge  is  one 
of  several  credited  with  the  "Winning 


o!  the  West." 


Plans  were  made  for  a  hunt  the  following  day,  and  it  was  shortly  after  dawn  the  next  morning  that  a  relic 
hunting  party  of  five  worked  their  way  along  the  narrow  deer  trails  on  the  way  to  the  site. 


Finding  a  clear  and  convenient  spot  to  drop  our  packs,  we  headed  into  the  high  grass  and  brush  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  main  area  of  the  firing  line,  concentrations  of  cartridges,  and,  just  maybe,  other  pieces  of 
dropped  or  discarded  military  equipment. 


Initial  recoveries  consisted  of  a  number  of  ox  shoes  and  other  agricultural  relics  of  bygone  days,  but  it 
wasn't  long  before  the  first  pieces  of  brass  made  their  way  to  the  surface.  Without  exception,  they  were 
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all  ,50-70s,  a  fact  which  also  raised  another  question.  A  majority  of  the  round  we  had  found  at  the  firing 
range  were  .45 -70s,  yet  no  cartridges  of  this  later  round  were  being  found.  Why? 


The  two  different  calibers  of  bullets  allowed  us  to  narrow  down  the  type  of  rifle  which  had  been  used  to  a 
near  certainty.  It  was  a  rifle  I  knew  well,  and  one  which  I  had  fired  on  at  least  a  dozen  occasions,  the 
"Trapdoor"  Springfield. 


We  continued  with  the  search,  pulling  far  fewer  cartridges  than  the  rounds  we  had  previously  recovered,  an 
indication  that  the  cartridges  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  collected  after  firing;  and  while  the  occasional 
Indian  Head  cent  was  pulled  from  the  depths,  not  a  single  militaiy  button  was  found  during  the  course  of 
the  hunt.  Once  again,  we  were  coming  up  with  a  number  of  questions  for  which  we  had  no  answers. 


"You  couldn't  walk  more  than  a  yard 
or  two  without  pulling  another  ..50-70 
round  from  the  ground,"  stated  relic- 
hunter  Nate  Morrison.  E-Hopirsg  to 
find  Militia  buttons  and  Indian  Wars 
era  military  pieces,  the  team 
contented  themselves  with  handfuls 
of  .50-70  cartridges  dating  from  the 
early  1870s. 


"Cannonball"  and  Rocky  were  able  to  find  one  area  where  there  was  a  concentration  of  cartridges. 
Meanwhile,  Nate  found  a  small  point  of  land  which  was  littered  with  bullets  which  had  fallen  short  of  their 
mark  on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  and  even  young  Ted,  known  to  the  group  as  "Musketball"  because 
he's  just  a  smaller  version  of  his  dad,  was  able  to  find  an  Indian  Head  of  the  period.  However,  our  hope  of 
finding  a  firing-line  dump  or  the  remains  of  a  discarded  uniform  were  dashed. 


With  the  weight  of  recovered  relics  in  our  collecting  bags,  we  headed  back  down  the  trail,  marched  in  line 
to  our  distant  trucks,  and  made  plans  for  the  hunt  the  following  day-  a  hunt  on  a  Revolutionary  War 
battlefield,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  far  earlier  fired  rounds.  It  was  certainly  going  to  be  a  well  "rounded" 
weekend!  *** 


A  brilliant  sun  had  just  risen  over  the  green  hills  of  Vermont  as  we  entered  the  farmer's  driveway  to 
reestablish  the  permission  to  search  his  fields  which  we  had  received  during  previous  years. 
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With  the  OK  readily  granted  once  again,  we  pulled  the  truck  to  the  side  of  the  farm  road,  off-loaded  all  of 
the  gear  we  would  need,  hefted  our  packs,  and  began  the  short  hike  to  the  upper  fields  where  most  of  the 
activity  had  taken  place  those  long  centuries  ago. 


It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  we'd  hunted  those  fields...  over  the  years  they  had  become  almost  like  old 
friends  you  think  about  on  special  occasions.  When  other  former  hunt  areas  had  dried  up-  when  owners 
suddenly  decided  to  say  that  they  would  rather  you  didn't  hunt  on  their  property  for  insurance  reasons- 
when  permission  had  been  lost  through  the  lack  of  digging  care  and  trespassing  of  other  relic  hunters  who 
had  previously  searched  the  land-  when  all  else  failed,  these  fields  would  always  remain  our  trump  card! 
We  knew  those  rolling  acres  contained  secrets  they  had  carefully  guarded  for  the  last  200  years,  and  we 
wondered,  to  a  man,  if  this  would  be  the  day  they  would  give  their  secrets  up. 


The  field  conditions  were  ideal  for  the  hunt.  The  clover  hadn't  grown  very  high,  the  unplowed  weedy  areas 
had  minimal  growth,  and  the  soil  was  moist.  In  addition,  each  member  of  the  team  was  equipped  with  a 
new  detector  which  was  ultra-lightweight  and  very  powerful.  We  figured  that  all  we  needed  now  was  a 
little  luck  to  make  it  a  successful  relic  hunt. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  were  using  new  equipment,  we  decided  to  check  some  of  the  "hot"  spots  from 
previous  hunts  to  see  if  we  had  left  anything  in  the  ground. 

Following  a  trek,  the  length  of  several  football  fields,  across  the  fields,  we  dropped  our  packs  beside  some 
brush  on  a  small  knoll  and  began  the  search.  Within  15  minutes,  each  member  of  the  team  had  a 
musketball,  either  fired  or  dropped,  in  his  collecting  pouch.  It  was  a  great  way  for  the  hunt  to  begin,  but 
over  the  years  of  relic  hunting  we've  grown  a  little  suspicious  of  such  auspicious  beginnings. 

After  searching  some  of  the  former  hotspots  and  quickly  noting  that  we  hadn't  gotten  it  all,  we  began  to 
work  some  of  the  longshots.  With  each  member  of  the  team  developing  his  own  hunt  strategy,  it  wasn't 
long  before  I  found  myself  alone  beside  the  ruins  of  an  old  stone  wall.  I  could  see  Gene's  silhouette  against 
the  bright  sky  on  a  distant  hill,  and  "Cannonball"  and  Nate  were  running  patterns  in  an  adjacent  field,  each 
step  and  each  sweep  of  the  coil  bringing  them  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  distant  woodline.  I  decided  to 
search  the  slopes  and  work  my  way  down  to  the  valley  floor  to  check  some  sections  of  the  fields  which 
were  previously  unsearched. 

With  an  additional  musketball,  a  piece  of  buckshot,  and  a  Colonial  tombac  button  added  to  my  collecting 
bag,  I  reached  the  valley  floor.  I  began  running  patterns  toward  a  small  hill,  and  it  was  on  the  approach  to 
the  hill  that  I  first  noticed  the  old  slanted  tombstones. 


distant  past,  and  rekindling  the  spirit  and  understanding 
of  a  wilderness  turned  into  a  nation. 
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I've  got  this  thing  about  burial  ground  and  cemeteries.  I  don't  hunt  them...  I  don't  bring  a  detector  inside 
them...  I  won't  carry  a  digging  tool  on  them.  It's  a  simple  rule  I  follow,  and  I  guess  the  thing  I've  got  about 
those  hallowed  ground  is  called  respect. 

Leaving  my  equipment  on  the  edge  of  that  small,  rural  cemetery,  I  entered  to  read  the  stones.  We  often 
think  of  the  lands  we  search  for  lost  relics  and  sometimes  forget  the  people  who  lost  them.  I  had  some  hunt 
time  to  spare  for  them,  and  began  reading  the  names  and  dates  on  the  stones.  Several  of  those  who  had 
been  buried  on  that  obscure  little  hill  in  a  remote  section  of  New  York  had  witnessed  great  events.  Having 
been  born  before  the  French  &  Indian  War,  they  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  following  the 
American  Revolution.  Some,  no  doubt,  had  witnessed  the  events  and  battle  which  had  taken  place  on  those 
very  grounds.  Some  had  died  while  approaching  the  century  mark  of  their  lives...  others  never  made  it  out 
of  childhood.  And  then  there  were  the  small,  unmarked,  almost  unnoticed  stones  of  the  nameless. 


Hoping  to  find  Militia  buttons  and  Indian  Wars  era  military 
pieces,  the  team  contented  themselves  with  handfuls  of  .SO¬ 
TO  cartridges  dating  from  the  early  1870s. 


As  I  brushed  the  moss  from  one  obscured  date,  I  touched  the  past...  and  somehow,  and  in  some  very  small 
way,  the  lives  of  those  who  had  lived  our  history.  The  rest  of  the  hunt  wouldn't  be  the  same.  It  couldn't. 

As  the  hunt  progressed,  members  of  the  team  would  occasionally  cross  paths,  take  a  quick  break,  and 
compare  finds.  A  few  unmarked  buttons  of  the  Colonial  era  were  found,  along  with  a  couple  of  buckle 
fragments  and  a  handful  of  musketballs  from  the  battle. 

It  hadn't  been  an  unsuccessful  day,  but  it  had  been  a  day  when  the  frequency  of  recoveries  was  a  lot  less 
than  we  would  have  desired.  It's  a  simple  fact  that  some  fields  guard  their  secrets  better  than  others. 

The  weekend  had  taken  us  from  the  late  1800s  to  the  late  1700s...  from  brass  cartridges  to  those  prepared 
with  paper.,  from  the  days  just  after  a  civil  war,  to  those  of  a  revolution.  We  had  traveled  through  time,  and 
space,  in  search  of  history...  just  another  typical  trip  for  those  who  would  call  themselves  relic  hunters! 


Editor's  Note  - 


"All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 
the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  EdFedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  33  November  1999  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Valley  Ablaze!  The  Johnson  Raid 

By  Ed  Fedory 


Relics  recovered  on  the  site  reflected  its  use  throughout  the 
centuries,  from  the  inevitable  Memorial,  Wheat,  and  Indian 
Head  cents  to  a  Seated  Liberty  quarter,  a  halved  King  William 
sixpence.,  and  a  pewter  USA  button. 


Every  story  has  its  beginning...  some  have  two.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  paths  of  the  past  and  the 
present  meet  at  the  crossroads  of  time,  and  history  becomes  illuminated  from  recoveries  made  in  the  depths 
of  a  cornfield. 


On  the  first  day  of  fall  in  1780,  Sir  John  Johnson  embarked  from  Fort  Niagara  on  what  was  to  be  his  most 
ambitious  attack  on  the  frontier  valley  settlements  in  upstate  New  York.  Along  with  three  companies  of  his 
"Greens"  were  troops  from  the  8th,  10th,  and  34th  British  regiments,  a  number  of  woods-wise  Butler's 
Rangers,  and  an  unspecified  number  of  Tories. 

At  a  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River,  an  additional  force  of  Indian  allies  from  the  Mohawk, 
Cayuga,  Tuscarora,  and  Seneca  tribes,  primarily  led  by  Joseph  Brant  and  Cornplanter,  were  added  to  the 
attacking  force. 


The  1,000-man  force  had  but  one  mission...  reduce  the  frontier  settlements  to  ashes...  set  the  valleys 
ablaze! 
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Relic  hunter  Gene  Saivinc,  Jr., 


found  evidence  of  the  1780  val 
raid  just  below  the  surface  of 
freshly  plowed  cornfield. 


After  three  weeks  on  the  march,  the  force  found  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Schoharie  Creek.  The 
weather  on  that  night  of  October  16th,  1780  was  unseasonably  cold,  but  despite  the  hardships  of  the  march 
and  weather,  their  objective  was  within  their  grasp.  Shuddering  against  the  stiff  wind,  which  the  following 
day  would  carry  snow  flurries,  they  knew  the  first  of  the  three  valley  forts  was  less  than  two  miles  away- 
and  just  beyond  that,  a  village  to  be  pillaged,  looted,  and  burned. 


Before  daybreak  they  crossed  the  creek,  and  it  was  just  in  the  minutes  before  dawn  that  the  tail  end  of  the 
force  was  detected  by  Peter  Feeck,  who  was  out  in  the  pasture  with  his  cows.  The  alarm  was  raised,  the 
signal  cannons  were  fired  and  the  entire  valley  was  put  on  alert.  The  town  was  abandoned,  and  neighboring 
forms  quickly  became  deserted  as  well,  as  villager  and  farmer  alike  sought  the  safety  of  the  forts' 
stockaded  walls. 


During  the  course  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  valley  had  been  raided  on  several  occasions  by  much 
smaller  forces,  but  of  the  134  houses  burned  during  the  war,  the  majority  were  put  to  the  torch  on  that 
fateful  day  of  October  17,  1780. 

Following  the  destruction  of  the  village,  the  raiding  party  set  out  to  capture  Fort  Defiance.  With  a  three- 
pound  cannon  and  mortar  set  up  on  a  small  rise  of  ground,  a  bombardment  of  rather  short  duration  ensued. 
The  fort  was  ordered  to  surrender,  but  thanks  to  the  courage  of  Timothy  Murphy  of  Morgan's  Riflemen, 
who  three  years  earlier,  to  the  month,  had  shot  General  Fraser  during  the  second  battle  of  Saratoga,  the  fort 
remained  in  Colonial  hands. 


The  force  of  British  troops  and  Indians  then  turned  their  attention,  and  their  cannon,  on  the  Lower  Fort, 
which  withstood  the  attack  as  well.  Johnson  and  his  forces,  seeing  that  lingering  might  allow  time  for 
reinforcements  to  arrive,  struck  out  across  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  Valleys,  their  path  easily  followed 
as  the  smoke  from  burning  farms  and  villages  could  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  10-20  miles. 
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A  live-inch  mortar  and  a  three-pound  ‘’Galloper"  cannon 
were  used  in  support  of  Johnson's  force.  While  several 
mortar  bomb  fragments  have  been  recovered  In  the  last 
couple  of  years,  this  was  the  first  time  one  of  the  small 


cannonballs  had  been  reported  from  the  field...  a  significant 
footnote  to  local  history? 


In  a  later  report  to  his  commanding  officer,  General  Haldiman,  Johnson  reported  the  destruction  of  at  least 
600,000  bushels  of  grain  on  which  Washington's  army  sorely  depended.  In  the  remaining  years  of  the 
Revolution,  the  valley  would  see  other  raiding  parties,  but  never  again  so  large  a  force  coupled  with  such 
massive  devastation. 


And  so  the  story  of  Johnson's  Raid  would  pass  into  history  and  local  lore.  It  would  become  merely  the 
fabric  from  which  tales  are  woven  around  the  open  hearth  or  campfire...  it  would  fade,  as  do  beauty  and 
strength,  becoming  only  a  distant  memory  secreted  behind  the  cobwebbed  curtain  of  time-  except... 


The  Mohawk,  Cherry,  and  Schoharie  Valleys  are  no  strangers  to  relic  hunter  Gene  Salvino,  Jr.  Over  60 
years  old  and  retired,  Gene  brings  more  vigor  and  enthusiasm  for  history  into  the  field  with  him  than  most 
men  a  third  of  his  age.  I  know...  I've  relic  hunted  beside  him. 

It's  not  unusual  for  Gene  to  get  an  idea,  pack  his  metal  detector  into  his  truck,  and  just  take  off  for  the 
valleys  to  try  out  a  different  strategy,  or  to  open  up  a  new  site  for  detecting.  Such  was  the  case  that  day  in 
late  April,  when  he  decided  to  attempt  to  get  permission  to  search  a  site  adjacent  to  a  field  which  had 
produced  quite  a  number  of  musketballs,  buttons,  and  old  coins. 

"I  had  the  feeling  that  there  had  to  be  something  in  that  field,"  related  Gene.  "I  was  finding  musketballs 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  a  USA  button  was  recovered  only  thirty  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
asphalt.  It  almost  seemed  like  I  had  been  following  a  relic  trail  across  the  field,  and  I  sensed  it  couldn't 
have  just  stopped...  it  had  to  continue  across  the  next  field." 

Easily  obtaining  permission  from  a  local  farmer,  Gene  set  out  to  prove  his  suspicions  correct.  It  didn't  take 
long.  "Within  the  first  half  hour  I  was  able  to  recover  four  fired  musketballs,  and  another  of  those 
Memorial  pennies  which  always  seem  to  turn  up  on  every  site,  no  matter  how  old  it  is!" 


Normally,  Gene  runs  a  loose  search  pattern  until  a  hotspot  is  detected,  after  which  the  search  grid  is 
tightened  up  and  the  sweep  speed  slowed  down.  This  day  would  be  a  little  different. 


"After  those  initial  finds,  I  decided  to  slightly  overlap  my  coil  sweeps  and  begin  'listening  deep'  right  from 
the  beginning  of  the  hunt.  There  was  a  nice  breeze,  no  bugs,  and  I  had  the  entire  day  ahead  of  me...  a  great 
day  to  be  out  in  a  field  with  a  detector! " 
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Further  evidence  of  the  raid  came  in  the  form  of  a  British  “8th" 
button  from  the  King's  Regiment, 


Gene's  no  stranger  to  digging,  and  with  his  discrimination  levels  set  just  low  enough  to  avoid  nails,  he  set 
out  to  recover  any  target  that  gave  him  a  good  response.  "I  dug  a  lot  of  shotgun  shells  and  slugs,  but  for 
every  couple  of  trash  targets,  I  had  at  least  one  from  the  Revolutionary  War.  As  my  total  of  musketballs 
approached  a  dozen  and  a  half,  I  thought  I  was  doing  pretty  well.  I  had  a  couple  of  Indian  Head  pennies 
and  a  Seated  Liberty  quarter,  along  with  a  couple  of  plain  cast  pewter  buttons  and  half  a  shoe  buckle.  I  was 
hoping  to  find  another  USA  button,  but  I  certainly  didn't  expect  to  find  one  from  a  British  regiment.  The 
sun  was  surely  shining  on  me  that  day  in  the  field! " 


The  pewter  button  was  inscribed  with  a  Ks  8,  and  Gene  knew  immediately  the  significance  of  this  most 
recent  recovery.  Feeling  that  his  luck  couldn't  get  any  better,  he  considered  heading  for  home,  little 
realizing  that  a  major  discovery  was  just  around  the  corner. 


"I  placed  the  regimental  button  between  a  couple  of  cotton  balls  in  a  35mm  film  case,  and  almost  decided 
to  call  it  a  day.  I  have  to  admit  the  thought  didn't  last  very  long,  as  I  figured  where  there  was  one  button 
there  might  be  more.  After  finding  that  button,  every  signal  sounded  like  a  button  to  me...  except  for  one. 


"I  could  tell  from  the  size  of  the  target  area  that  the  signal  wasn't  a  button,  coin,  nor  musketball...  it  was 
just  too  big.  I  cut  a  large  plug  and  scooped  out  the  loosened  soil  with  my  digging  tool.  I  checked  the  hole 
again,  hit  my  pinpoint  button,  and  there  was  no  doubting  the  target  was  still  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The 
next  shovelful  took  care  of  that. " 


As  Gene  tossed  the  load  of  earth  to  the  side  of  the  hole,  a  three-pound  cannonball  struck  the  ground  beside 
him.  "Seriously,  you  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  a  feather.  That  cannonball  was  the  last  thing  I 
expected  to  find,  and  was  the  first  cannonball  recovery  I  had  ever  made...  and  I've  dug  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
holes  and  searched  quite  a  number  of  fields!" 

Within  a  week  of  the  recovery  of  the  three-pounder,  and  in  the  same  field,  Gene  was  able  to  add  a  mortar 
bomb  fragment  to  the  relics  representing  Johnson's  1780  raid  on  the  Schoharie  Valley. 

In  an  interesting  footnote,  Gene's  wife's  ancestors  were  among  the  victims  of  a  Revolutionary  War  raid,  led 
by  Joseph  Brant,  on  the  neighboring  Cherry  Valley  during  this  same  period  of  time.  Sometimes  it  appears 
strange,  the  paths  and  trails  of  history  down  which  relic  hunters  walk! 


MS  5 

Edilbr's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed Fedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  33  December  1999  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Relic  Hunting  =  Older  Coins...  Dug  Deeper 

By  Ed  Fedory 


—I  1  11  i|i  1 1  i  i  ih '  h  i  |— 

Hidden  amid  the  rocky  ruins  of  old  cellar  holes,  coins  of  the  past,  linger  just 

below  the  surface. 


How  I  long  for  those  old  sites  I  used  to  hunt...  the  baseball  and  softball  diamonds...  the  schoolyard  play 
equipment  with  its  coins  lost  only  days  before!  How  I  yearn  to  return  to  those  picnic  table-strewn  parks... 
to  the  manicured  lawns  beside  the  shuffle  board  court...  to  the  areas  around  the  football  bleachers,  or  under 
the  boardwalk!  Yeah,  right. 

Those  were  the  days  when  finding  an  Indian  Head  penny  made  your  week,  and  a  large  cent  was  a  gift 
which  would  keep  a  smile  on  your  face  for  a  season.  They  were  the  days  when  your  greatest  enemy  was  a 
pulltab,  not  a  shotgun  shell,  and  when  the  trash  section  of  your  collecting  bag  never  contained  any  iron. 
They  were  the  good  of  days!  Yeah,  right. 
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On  the  East.  Coast  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  French,  British,  and 
Spanish  coins  on  the  same  Colonial  site.  The  earlier  the  site,  the 
greater  the  variety  of  coins  which  may  be  recovered. 


They  were  the  days  when  the  life  expectancy  of  your  newest  detector  was  measured  in  months,  rather  than 
years...  when  every  new  inroad  in  advancing  technology  caused  you  to  dream,  if  not  drool.,  when  more 
whistles  and  bells,  more  lights  and  toggle  switches  and  knobs  and  keypads  and  exotic  coils  would  cause 
your  heart  rate  to  race  the  way  it  did  the  day  you  drove  your  first  convertible,  or  if  the  prom  queen  were  to 
humble  herself  and  ask  you  to  dance.  Ahhh,  fond  memories!  Yeah,  right. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  a  couple  of  decades  behind  the  working  end  of  a  metal  detector  and  digging  tool 
well  remembers  those  early  experiences.  It  was  a  long  and  slow  training  period  for  both  machine  and  user. 
It  was  a  time  for  paying  dues. 


mmm  ■  i  '  wmmmmmmmmgmmmm 

Whether  found  in  an  old  orchard  or  a  cornfield...  whether  just  below 
the  surface  or  10"  down...  large  cents,  state  Issued  coins,  and  King 
George  coppers  will  always  bang  out  that  "round  sound"  relic 

hunters  love  to  hear! 


And  slowly,  very  slowly,  we  learned  great  truths-  that  the  age  of  the  coin  was  more  important  than  the 
number  of  coins  we  found-  that  something  of  historic  importance  was  of  greater  value  than  some  of  those 
class  rings  and  wedding  bands  we  had  been  digging-  that  in  order  to  learn  history,  in  order  to  dig  history, 
we  had  to  leave  the  security  of  parks  and  lawns  and  hit  the  fields  and  woods.  We  might  not  have  been 
aware  that  we  were  evolving,  that  this  slow  metamorphosis  was  gradually  overtaking  us,  but  it  happened. 


We  became  less  selective  about  the  types  of  metals  we  would  dig,  and  a  rusty  object  from  Colonial  days 
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was  transformed  into  a  thing  of  beauty.  We  dropped  most  of  the  whistles  and  bells  we  thought  we  needed, 
and  demanded  ease  of  use,  power,  and  depth  in  the  detectors  we  purchased.  Our  digging  tools  got 
stronger...  and  longer.  It  was  a  transformation  from  being  a  coinshooter  to  a  relic  hunter.  There  would  be 
no  looking  back. 


Displayed  beside  a  contemporary  flintlock  pistol  from  the  author's 
collection  are  sliver  Colonial  coins...  the  kind  of  finds  that  kindle  a 
relic  hunter’s  passion  for  the  past. 


The  recovery  of  coins  suddenly  became  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  but  the  coins  we  did  find  were 
among  the  best  and  most  sought-after  by  coinshooters.  Those  early  Colonial  coppers,  pieces  of  Spanish 
silver,  and  large  cents  were  the  byproducts  of  the  relic  hunt,  however,  and  not  the  primary  mission.  To  a 
relic  hunter,  an  old  coin  is  a  genuine  bonus. 


Nevertheless,  the  expectation  of  finding  old  coins  is  ever  present,  and  there  certainly  is  no  end  to  the 
number  of  places  where  they  can  be  found  when  you  hit  the  fields  on  your  relic  hunt.  In  fact,  I  have  some 
favorite  types  of  sites  that  generally  can  be  counted  on  to  produce  a  bumper  crop  of  relics,  as  well  as  those 
older  and  deeper  coins,  and  a  few  tips  to  help  make  your  search  a  successful  one... 


Cellar  holes  are  among  my  favorite  types  of  sites  to  relic  hunt,  and  there  usually  exists  a  number  of 
features  which  you  definitely  want  to  take  your  time  and  carefully  search. 

Most  cellar  holes  had  a  water  source  in  the  form  of  a  dug  and  stone-lined  well.  Some  of  these  may  have 
been  partially  filled  with  debris  during  the  course  of  time,  and  can  be  quite  camouflaged  against  the 
woodland  setting.  Be  careful  you  don't  find  it  by  falling  in!  Searching  the  area  around  the  well,  as  well  as 
the  paths  leading  from  the  well  to  the  cellar  hole,  will  usually  produce  a  number  of  old  coins,  as  well  as 
buttons.  If  the  ruins  are  found  near  a  creek  or  stream,  and  the  majority  will  be  found  under  such 
circumstances,  be  sure  to  carefully  search  the  banks  and  the  approaches  from  the  dwelling. 


In  many  cases,  areas  near  the  former  house  will  have  had  a  small  orchard.  These  are  always  a  good  place  to 
search,  as  coins  and  buttons  were  dropped  or  pulled  from  coats  during  the  fall  picking. 
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These  Spanish  pieces  of  eight  were  found  along  with 
seven  other  silver  coins  in  one  hole,"  Ed  recalls.  "And  while 
the  recovery  was  made  almost  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
excitement  of  turning  the  soil  and  seeing  a  hole  filled  with 
silver  will  never  fade  t'rom  rny  memory  I 


Depending  on  how  the  building  was  constructed,  you  may  either  have  to  increase  your  discrimination  or  go 
with  a  smaller  coil  for  better  target  separation  in  areas  which  contain  large  numbers  of  ferrous  targets 
(usually  in  the  form  of  nails)  when  you  work  close  to  the  building  stones.  Your  first  experience  in 
searching  a  cellar  hole  can  be  a  frustrating  one,  but  working  slowly  and  carefully,  and  persevering  through 
some  of  the  trash  and  debris  will  certainly  pay  off! 


Encampments  are  usually  a  real  wild  card,  as  you  never  know  where  or  when  that  old  coin  will  turn  up. 
You  can  generally  expect  to  find  a  number  of  eating  utensils  or  fragments  of  them,  along  with  a  large 
number  of  buttons  and  dropped  musketballs.  After  you've  carefully  searched  the  area  of  the  encampment, 
once  again  search  the  approaches  to  existing  water  sources  and  their  banks.  The  water  source  will  have 
seen  heavy  traffic  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  bathing  purposes,  and  may  also  have  been  the  point  from 
which  the  troops  both  arrived  and  departed.  Supply  ships,  bringing  the  means  by  which  to  continue  the 
campaign,  could  easily  have  docked  in  the  area.  Wherever  the  traffic  was  heaviest,  and  many  times  this 
will  be  near  the  water  source,  you'll  find  the  greatest  frequency  of  targets,  including  coins. 


Away  from  the  encampment  area-  away  from  the  water  source-  if  you're  lucky,  you  might  stumble  on  the 
area  of  the  privies.  There's  no  way  of  being  "delicate"  about  this  important  feature  of  every  encampment. 
Such  areas  obviously  saw  a  good  deal  of  troop  traffic,  not  to  mention...  err...  a  certain  amount  of  clothing 
readjustment,  which  might  naturally  lead  to  things  dropping  from  pockets.  Beyond  that,  well,  let's  just  say 
that  an  alert  relic  hunter  will  be  sure  to  search  this  particular  area  carefully.  Trust  me  on  this  one! 


i  hese  Spanish  silver  coins.,  separated  by  only  three  decades, 
show  the  dramatic  style  drift  of  many  early  coins. 


Battlefields  and  skirmish  sites  are  always  the  best  areas  in  which  to  count  on  multiple  coin  finds.  When 
bullets  were  flying,  there  was  no  time  to  worry  about  some  lost  change!  I  can  easily  think  of  at  least  a  half 
dozen  multiple  Colonial  coin  recoveries  I  have  made,  and  without  exception  each  was  in  an  area  littered 
with  fired  musketballs.  There  is  no  way  of  predicting  exactly  where  on  the  site  you'll  find  one  of  these 
inadvertent  mini-caches,  but  you  can  expect  to  find  them. 
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Forts  just  continue  to  produce  old  coins  with  every  turning  of  the  soil.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  coins  lost  at  some  of  these  early  sites.  Once  you've  established  the  fort's  exact  location  and  the 
boundary  of  the  walls,  carefully  run  search  patterns  throughout  the  entire  interior  area.  By  extending  your 


grid  area  a  number  of  yards  outside  of  where  the  walls  once  existed,  you'll  also  pick  up  any  coins  and  relics 
which  have  been  dragged  and  shifted  by  the  continual  plowing  of  the  site.  You  probably  won't  be  making 


any  multiple  coin  recoveries,  but  you'll  certainly  find  quite  a  number  of  single  coins! 


Carries,  crossings,  and  old  bridge  sites  are  another  good  source  of  relics  and  old  coins.  In  Colonial  days, 
many  of  these  types  of  sites  were  well  guarded,  with  a  force  of  troops  permanently  stationed  there.  In  times 
of  war,  such  places  needed  to  be  secured  so  that  supplies  could  be  forwarded  to  the  frontier  posts.  In  all 
wars,  the  movement  of  supplies  and  reinforcements  were  essential  to  the  winning  of  battles. 


These  two  King  George  H  coppers,  found  by 
relic  hunter  Bob  Ell-s,  display  Lhe 
condition  in  which  some  early  coins  can  be 


found.  On  the  other  hand. 


coins  bund  in 


farm  fields  are  often  badiy  scarred  by 
chemical  fertilizers  and  countless  piowings 


In  times  of  peace,  settlements  and  small  villages  were  often  established  at  such  crucial  crossing  points. 
Some  are  cities  today,  but  others  have  long  since  disappeared  when  better  engineering  skills  were 
developed  and  more  convenient  crossing  sites  and  bridges  could  be  built.  Often  such  sites  can  be  easily 
identified  on  old  maps,  and  in  many  cases  the  stonework  of  many  old  creek  crossings  can  still  be  found  in 
the  deep  woods.  These  are  certainly  well  worth  a  relic  hunter's  time  for  more  than  just  a  few  passes  with 
his  detector. 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  out  those  old  maps,  and  to  begin  haunting  the  local  history  section  of  your  library. 
The  types  of  sites  I've  mentioned  are  found  in  many  areas  throughout  the  country...  some  are  right  in  your 
own  backyard.  Set  your  boots  on  the  soil  of  the  site,  look  around,  and  imagine  what  was.  It  could  be  the 
coinshoot  and  relic  hunt  of  a  lifetime! 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  34  January  2000  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Relics  Of  Tory  Mills 

By  Ed  Fedory 


A  sect-on  of  stone  wall  Is  aii  that  remains  of  the  mill,  It’s  wooden 
structure  long  rotted  away.  Such  isolated  woodland  ruins  are  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  relic  hunters. 


It  had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  only  to  be  rebuilt  a  generation  later.  Today  all  that  remains  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  past  are  lichen  and  moss-covered  rocks,  an  old  millstone,  and  the  relics  buried  in  the  ground. 
It's  a  minor  footnote  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  yet  it  provided  us  with  an  interesting  relic 
hunt  and  further  illuminated  what  life  must  have  been  like  in  a  frontier  valley  settlement  during  the  birth  of 
our  nation.  Often,  great  insights  can  evolve  from  small  events,  and  so  it  is  with  the  story  of  Tory  Mills. 

In  some  respects,  the  American  Revolution  can  be  thought  of  as  America's  first  civil  war-  the  feelings  of 
liberty,  the  desire  for  independence  from  a  powerful  government,  the  ideas  of  separatism  running  high-  the 
sense  of  loyalty  running  deep.  It  was  another  of  those  wars  which  split  families  apart,  pitting  brother 
against  brother,  and  father  against  son.  Whole  communities  were  broken  apart  by  either  their  Whig  or  Tory 
sympathies,  each  side  feeling  threatened  by  the  patriotism  of  the  other. 


They  had  come  to  the  colonies  with  their  baggage,  hopes,  and  dreams.  They  came  as  all  immigrants  did... 
with  the  vision  of  a  bright  future,  greater  freedoms,  open  lands,  and  better  opportunities.  How  different 
could  such  wishes  and  dreams  have  been  from  those  carried  by  that  immigrant,  Oleksa,  my  grandfather, 
who  strode  down  the  gangplank  of  the  President  Lincoln  in  May  of  1914?  Not  much. 
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Flanked  by  two  perfectly  rounded  ’‘drops”  are  three  musketballs  hammered  to  fit  the 
bore  of  a  rifle  or  musket  of  a  different  caliber.  Such  finds  ere  not  unusual  and  soeak 


of  the 


wide  range  of  longarms  found  on 
equipment  such  as  c 


the  frontier,  and  the  lack  of  some  basic 
orrect  caliber  molds. 


It  was  a  time  of  hard  choices  made  by  simple  folk,  and  "riding  the  fence"  offered  no  solution.  The  difficult 
decision  had  to  be  made:  either  retain  loyalty  to  King  and  Crown,  or  support  and  fight  for  an  independent 
American  nation  of  free  and  united  states.  It  was  a  decision  which  both  sides  wondered  if  they  would  live 
to  regret.  Many  did...  one  miller,  in  particular. 


During  those  early  years  of  the  American  Revolution,  New  York  was  a  divided  colony,  with  the  majority 
of  Loyalist  sympathies  found  in  the  southern  counties  and  New  York  City,  while  the  upstate  valleys  to  the 
north  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  independence.  After  all,  it  took  an  independent  spirit  to  scratch  out  a 
living  and  survive  on  that  early  frontier,  and  the  woods  and  wilderness  of  northern  New  York  proved  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  many  an  American  patriot. 


found  among  the  tall  pines  near  the  top  of  the 
waterfall,  grim  reminders  of  a  little-known 
footnote  in  our  Colonial  history. 


However,  to  every  rule  there  is  an  exception,  and  such  was  the  case  of  one  prosperous  frontier  miller 
whose  loyalties  remained  with  Great  Britain.  His  mill  became  a  staging  area  for  valley  raiding  parties,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  lands  proved  invaluable  to  British  intelligence.  In  a  small  Colonial 
village,  such  secrets  could  not  long  be  kept. 

On  a  quiet  fall  evening,  while  a  group  of  nearly  two  dozen  Tories  and  Indians  met  within  the  miller's 
home,  a  raiding  party  of  local  militia  stealthily  moved  toward  the  lighted  windows  through  the  tall  pines. 
Suddenly,  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  musket  shattered  the  still  air  and  doomed  any  hope  of  surprise. 
Muskets  bristled  from  the  thrown-open  windows  and  shutters  of  the  dwelling,  and  "a  heated  fire  was  kept 
up  by  both  sides  for  many  minutes." 
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The  spring  thaw  swells  the  creek  where 
the  rnlH  once  stood,  causing  a  massive 
volume  of  water  to  cascade  over  the  fails. 

The  top  of  the  fails  was  once  dammed, 
allowing  the  miller  to  control  the  amount  of 
water  flowing  over  the  mill  wheel 


Casualties  were  taken  on  both  sides  before  the  Tories  abandoned  the  building,  fleeing  into  the  night.  They 
were  not  followed  that  evening  for  fear  of  ambush,  and  by  the  following  day  they  had  long  outdistanced 
their  pursuers.  Before  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded,  the  militia  put  the  dwelling,  mill,  and 
outbuildings  to  the  torch. 


It  was  a  minor  skirmish  in  light  of  far  larger  battles,  but  given  the  general  location  in  a  book  on  country 
history,  it  was  a  site  we  hoped  we  could  find! 


Rarely  are  the  sites  we  seek  easily  found,  and  we  anticipated  a  long  visual  search  before  we  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  our  detectors.  Had  we  not  known  the  name  of  the  creek  and  stream,  or  had  a  county  map 
at  hand,  this  would  surely  have  been  the  case;  but  once  we  had  crossed  the  creek  and  found  its  main 
tributary  stream,  it  was  just  a  matter  of  a  half-mile  hike  from  the  road  before  we  found  evidence  of  the 
former  mill  site. 


It  is  equally  rare  to  find  such  sites  virtually  intact  and  untouched.  Lengths  of  stone  walls  remained 
standing,  while  the  millstone,  unshattered  after  two  centuries,  remained  partially  embedded  in  the  forest 
floor.  Even  some  small  bits  of  early  pottery  could  be  seen  embedded  in  the  eroded  bank  of  the  stream.  It 
was  the  type  of  site  from  which  relic  hunters'  dreams  are  made. 
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A  stone  relic  of  the  past,  the  mill  stone  remains  partially 
embedded  in  the  forest  floor,  a  mute  reminder  of  an  early 
valley  industry--  a  monument,  of  sorts,  for  a  simpler  way 

of  life  long  gone. 

We  climbed  the  stream  bank  and  made  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  waterfalls,  dropped  our  backpacks,  and 
assembled  our  detectors.  Within  minutes  we  were  searching  among  the  thick  pines  for  some  evidence  of 
the  skirmish  which  had  taken  place  so  long  ago. 

Close  to  where  we  thought  the  dwelling  might  have  stood,  our  first  bits  of  history  came  from  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  large  nails.  For  any  experienced  relic  hunter,  pulling  several  large  Colonial  square  nails  is  sure 
to  quicken  the  pulse.  We  knew  there  had  been  a  structure  beneath  our  boots  at  one  time,  and  a  slight  nudge 
of  the  discrimination  know  on  our  detectors  would  eliminate  these  targets  and  help  us  more  effectively 
continue  our  exploration  of  the  mill  site. 

Within  the  first  half-hour  we  were  able  to  recover  several  Colonial  buttons  of  pewter  and  brass,  along  with 
a  few  bits  of  melted  lead.  It  was  not  until  we  had  ranged  out  nearly  50  yards  that  we  found  any  evidence  of 
the  conflict  which  had  taken  place  on  those  grounds. 


One-piece  Colonial  buttons  of  pewter 


and  brass,  along  with  a  couple  of 
King  George  coppers,  were  found 
along  the  approaches  to  the  mill  site 


Swinging  your  detector  in  a  thick  growth  of  pines  can  usually  ensure  two  things...  tough  digging  and  a 
tendency  to  have  your  headset  pulled  off  by  some  overly  aggressive  pine  bough.  I  had  experienced  the 
latter  several  times  during  the  search,  but  it  was  not  until  I  got  a  double  signal  that  I  hit  hard,  root-riddled 
soil.  However,  any  sweat  expended  during  the  recovery  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  results...  two 
partially  flattened  musketballs,  the  first  evidence  of  the  Colonial  firefight! 
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I  left  my  detector  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  went  to  seek  out  the  other  members  of  the  team.  Besides 
several  buttons,  Gene  had  pulled  a  King  George  copper  near  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  mill,  and 
"Cannonball"  Carlson  had  found  a  piece  of  buckshot  and  a  large-caliber,  dropped  musketball.  We  moved 
off  to  where  I  had  left  my  detector,  deciding  to  concentrate  our  search  in  the  stand  of  pines. 

It  was  in  this  area,  which  had  received  the  return  fire  from  the  miller's  home,  that  we  found  the  majority  of 
the  fired  balls.  There  were  also  a  number  of  dropped  balls  in  this  section  of  the  woods,  probably  a  good 
indication  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  loading  and  firing  of  a  musket  during  a  night  attack. 

Having  carefully  searched  the  stand  of  pines,  we  crossed  the  stream  at  the  top  of  the  falls  and  continued 
our  search  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  with  far  less  results.  We  found  no  fired  musketballs  on  that  side 
of  the  stream,  another  good  indication  that  the  accidental  discharge  of  the  musket  had  given  warning  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  miller's  dwelling  before  it  could  be  surrounded. 


The  remains  of  pewter  spoons,  a  broken  section  of  a 
Colonial  axe.  and  a  large  iron  Hie  were  among  the  larger 
relics  recovered  on  the  site  of  the  Tesy  mill 


Even  though  the  search  on  the  far  side  of  the  stream  resulted  in  fewer  recoveries,  several  were  unique. 
Among  the  most  interesting  relics  we  were  able  to  target  were  a  few  oddly  shaped  musketballs.  They  had 
been  cast  round,  but  had  been  carefully  hammered  around  the  middle  to  make  the  caliber  smaller,  so  as  to 
fit  down  the  barrel  of  a  smaller  caliber  weapon.  These  unusual  finds  were  evidence  not  only  of  the  lack  of 
a  proper  sized  mold,  but  also  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  combatants,  and  the  variety  of  weapons  used  on  the 
frontier. 

With  the  addition  of  another  King  George  copper,  some  pieces  of  pewter  spoons,  a  large  Colonial  iron  file, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  camp  axe,  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  site  of  Tory  Mills  and  followed  the  swollen 
.  stream  to  where  we  had  parked  the  truck. 

The  relic  hunt  had  gone  smoothly...  perhaps  too  smoothly.  The  site  had  been  found  quickly...  perhaps  too 
quickly. 

Relic  hunting  rarely  has  so  few  difficulties,  and  we  knew,  to  a  man,  that  we'd  have  to  pay  back  some  dues 
on  future  hunts! 


m 


r's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  34  February  2000  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Burgoyne's  British  Buttons 

By  Ed  Fedory 


The  footprints  of  British  troops  con  be  traced  through  the  recovery  of  their 
buttons ;  such  as  these  of  the  34th,  9th,  and  20th  Regiments  of  Foot. 


Few  are  the  trails  from  the  1700s  either  as  visible  or  as  "fresh"  as  those  left  by  the  cadenced  march  of 
British  foot  soldiers  during  the  American  Revolution. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1767,  it  was  ordered  that  regimental  numbers,  which  had  been  given  to  British 
troops  in  175 1,  be  placed  on  the  buttons  of  officers  and  other  ranks,  following  the  example  of  the  French 
army,  which  had  been  doing  so  from  as  early  as  1762.  The  rest  is  history. 

For  me,  the  lure  of  British  buttons  began  over  two  decades  ago,  when  I  uncovered  a  pewter  button  of  the 
47th  Regiment  of  Foot.  Initially,  I  didn't  realize  what  I  had  found  or  the  significance  of  the  find.  Small 
events  can  often  lead  us  down  a  different  path,  transforming  our  lives  and  future  activities-  "Mighty  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow"-  and  so  it  was  with  the  recovery  of  that  single  button. 
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Enlisted  men's  pewter  buttons  of  the  24th  end  62nd  Regiments  of  Foot 
were  found  along  the  route  of  General  John  Burgoyne's  march  on  his  way 
to  the  Battles  of  Saratoga  in  the  fall  of  1777. 


Soon  I  was  on  the  trail  of  the  47th  Regiment.  During  the  opening  days  of  the  Revolution  they  had  seen 
action  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  while  these  foundation  stones  of  American 
independence  certainly  increased  my  interest,  what  I  had  learned  about  the  47th  thus  far  still  did  not 
explain  the  button's  presence  at  the  location  in  upstate  New  York  where  it  was  found. 


In  1777,  the  47th  formed  part  of  Burgoyne's  force  which  left  Canada  on  its  march  to  Albany,  New  York,  in 
a  plan  to  separate  the  Colonies.  This  major  campaign  ran  into  a  stone  wall  of  rebel  rabble  outside  the  small 
town  of  Stillwater,  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  "turning  point  of  the  American  Revolution"  had 
been  met  on  those  broad  fields  and  deep  ravines  a  little  south  of  Saratoga.  Since  the  47th  had  been  interned 
for  the  remaining  years  of  the  war,  returning  to  the  British  Isles  in  1781,  it  seemed  natural  to  assume  that 
the  lone  button  was  lost  during  the  campaign.  For  nearly  five  years  I  held  firmly  to  that  belief.  I  could 
never  had  been  more  wrong. 


British  buttons  of  this  period  were  ruggedly  made  'with  solid 
casting  arid  an  iron  loop  for  fastening.  Note  the  style  venation 
in  these  examples  from  the  29th  Regiment  of  Foot,  known  by 
tha  end  of  the  war  as  the  Worcestershire  Regiment. 


It  was  not  until  I  read  a  relatively  obscure  book,  The  American  Journals  of  Lt.  John  Enys,  that  I  came  to 
understand  just  how  the  button  came  to  be  on  the  site-  and  the  exact  date  on  which  it  was  lost! 


As  a  young  ensign  with  the  29th  Regiment  of  Foot,  Enys  came  to  North  America  in  the  spring  of  1776.  He 
participated  in  raids  against  the  Vermont  and  New  York  frontiers  between  1778  and  1780,  and  it  was 
during  the  raids  in  New  York  in  1780  that  the  button  came  to  be  lost.  The  raiding  party  consisted  of  troops 
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from  the  29th,  34th,  53rd,  84th,  and  47th  Regiments  of  Foot.  In  a  short  journal  entry  Lt.  John  Enys  noted: 


When  we  got  on  the  clear  land...  we  for  the  first  time  got  sight  of  the  fort.  On  their  seeing  us  very  thick  on 
the  hill  they  fired  three  shot  from  a  six  pounder  which  was  in  the  fort  at  us,  without  any  effect.  Near  this 
place  was  a  small  hollow  sufficiently  large  to  cover  our  party  from  the  fire  of  the  fort,  in  which  we 
formed... 


It  was  in  that  small  hollow,  near  the  hill  from  which  the  British  raiding  party  first  observed  Fort  George, 
that  the  47th  Regiment  button  was  dug...  one  small  pewter  button.  However,  the  search  for  knowledge  on 
that  trail  of  history  was  a  very  long  one  indeed. 

As  Sherlock  Holmes  would  have  said,  "the  game  was  afoot,"  and  I  began  my  pursuit  of  the  British  troops 
which  had  marched  across  my  backyard  over  two  centuries  earlier.  The  following  year,  in  one 
encampment,  I  was  able  to  locate  buttons  of  the  9th,  21st,  and  47th  Regiments,  lost  during  Burgoyne's 
march.  With  the  recovery  of  buttons  from  other  regiments,  the  investigations  grew  deeper...  the  wealth  of 
information,  more  mountainous...  and  additional  questions  became  legion! 

On  the  sites  of  more  permanent  encampments,  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  exact  locations  of  each  encamped 
British  regiment,  just  by  the  concentration  of  one  particular  button  number  and  pattern.  In  the  case  of  one 
21st  Regiment  encampment,  you  could  almost  tell  the  exact  location  of  where  their  tents  had  been  pitched, 
so  great  was  the  frequency  of  21st  button  recoveries! 

The  lure  of  those  long-gone  British  battalions  drew  us  far  afield  of  our  regular  hunt  sites,  increased  the 
research  time  in  solving  the  mystery  of  encampments  lost  to  recorded  history,  and  threw  us  into  a  circle  of 
other  researchers  and  relic  hunters,  many  worthy  of  note...  a  handful  not. 

Each  additional  button  was  an  integral  part  of  yet  another  adventure.  How  well  I  remember  the  day  when, 
only  in  the  field  for  ten  minutes,  Gene  Salvino  called  me  over  to  view  an  item  he  had  just  unearthed...  an 
officer's  small  silver  button  from  the  62nd  Regiment.  I  had  to  be  content  with  a  foot  soldier's  pewter  button 
of  the  same  regiment,  found  the  following  day. 


Flank  companies  of  the  63rd  Regiment  accompanied  Burgoyne  on 
the  march.  One  of  these,  the  Light  Infantry  was  usually  composed 
of  smaller,  m ore  agile  soldiers.  Buttons  of  the  53rd  Light  Infantry 
are  displayed  here  against  the  hilt  of  a  British  officer's  sword  of  the 

Revolutionary  War  period. 


It  was  the  same  series  of  events  the  following  weekend,  and  on  the  same  broad  field.  When  Gene  came 
running  over  with  a  large  silver  officer's  button  of  the  24th  Regiment  of  Foot,  in  my  own  pocket,  packed 
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between  cotton  balls  in  a  35mm  film  case,  were  two  other  ranks  buttons  from  the  same  regiment! 


With  the  number  of  regimental  buttons  found  on  those  high  fields,  and  knowing  that  the  troops  had  arrived 
by  boat,  we  dragged  out  a  series  of  old  maps,  drawn  by  engineers  who  had  accompanied  Burgoyne's  force, 
and  compared  them  with  modern  topographic  and  road  maps.  Knowing  the  point  of  land  on  which  the 
troops  had  disembarked,  and  having  searched  their  temporary  encampment,  we  sought  the  route  they 
would  have  taken  from  one  point  to  the  other.  We  knew  of  one  field,  recently  harvested,  which  lay  roughly 
between  those  two  points,  and  figured  that  the  British  line  of  march  would  certainly  have  had  to  cross  it. 


The  field  was  only  about  150  yards  wide  but  at  least  four  times  that  distance  in  length.  It  was  one  of  those 
situations  in  which  relic  hunters  often  find  themselves-  a  major  amount  of  land  to  search,  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  in  which  to  conduct  the  hunt. 


We  ranged  some  distance  apart  and  began  scanning  up  the  length  of  the  field.  The  first  leg  of  the  hunt 
produced  a  number  of  shotgun  shells  and  high-caliber  rifle  casings.  The  end  of  the  search  line  brought  us 
to  a  large  swampy  area,  and  we  decided  to  run  some  tight  patterns  along  its  edge,  in  the  hope  that  it  had,  in 
prior  centuries,  been  a  pond,  and  a  source  of  water  for  the  troops.  When  Gene  pulled  a  pewter  button 
molded  with  the  face  of  a  small  Spanish  coin,  we  knew  we  had  picked  up  the  trail  once  again.  Within  the 
next  two  hours  we  were  able  to  add  buttons  from  the  20th,  29th,  and  53rd  Regiments  to  our  collecting 
bags. 

While  British  regimental  buttons  are  found  mainly  at  the  sites  of  frontier  forts,  encampments,  battles,  or 
skirmishes,  a  number  have  been  found  on  "commons"  where  troops  were  drilled,  and  along  the  roadways 
over  which  they  passed. 

One  button  of  singular  interest  was  found  by  Gene  during  his  early  years  of  metal  detecting  on  a  site  not 
two  miles  from  his  home.  While  searching  for  early  coins  at  the  site  of  a  natural  spring  along  what  was 
called  the  Old  Indian  Footpath,  he  uncovered  a  button  of  the  5th  Regiment.  The  list  of  battles  in  which  the 
5th  was  involved  is  a  long  one,  including  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  Brooklyn,  Brandywine,  and 
Germantown.  The  regiment  was  sent  to  Florida  in  November  1778,  and  then  to  the  West  Indies.  The  button 
was  undoubtedly  lost  by  troops  stopping  at  the  spring  for  refreshment  while  on  the  march  to  Albany  in 
1774  or  early  1775...  a  British  regimental  button  of  pre-Revolutionary  War  origin. 


or  recessed  numbers  and  features. 


To  the  collector  of  British  regimental  buttons,  the  completion  of  a  collection  is  a  monumental  task.  Not 
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only  are  there  the  obvious  variations  in  size,  and  metal  composition  between  the  buttons  of  officers  and 
those  of  other  ranks,  but  buttons  within  many  regiments  were  subject  to  "style  drift."  In  some  cases  the 
regimental  numbers  are  raised  above  the  surface,  while  in  others  the  regimental  numbers  are  incuse 
(recessed).  Additionally,  replacements  for  lost  buttons  were  molded  with  a  pewter  back  loop,  rather  than 
the  iron  wire  loop  of  regular  issue. 


To  those  of  us  who  have  wielded  a  metal  detector  for  a  number  of  years,  the  excitement  of  finding  those 
first  Indian  Head  cents  and  Mercury  dimes  long  ago  faded.  For  many,  even  the  thrill  of  pulling  a  large  cent 
from  the  ground  only  results  in  a  slight  increase  in  the  pulse  rate.  However,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  relic  hunter  who  gives  voice  to  the  words,  "Just  another  British  regimental 
button!" 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed Fedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  34  March  2000  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


Deep  In  The  Heart  Of  Texas 

By  Ed  Fedory 


During  his  Texas  relic  hunts.  Troy  has  been  able  to  build  a  fine  collection 
of  Civil  War  buttons,  including  examples  from  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 

dragoon  and  engineer  corps. 


There  aren't  many  men  who  have  reached  the  half-century  mark  who  can't  rekindle  the  spark  of  youth  by 
looking  back  and  remembering  Fess  Parker  in  the  role  of  Davy  Crockett.  The  shelves  in  stores  were 
crammed  with  Davy  Crockett  coonskin  caps,  Davy  Crockett  toy  guns,  Davy  Crockett  T-shirts,  Davy 
Crockett  cards...  cups...  plates...  comic  books.  It  was  all  part  of  being  a  boy  and  growing  up  in  America  in 
the  '50s. 


It  was  a  magical  time...  a  time  of  real  heroes.  We  applauded  their  adventures,  their  bravery,  their  strength... 
and  often  their  weaknesses,  compassion,  and  sentimentality.  I  look  around  at  the  personalities  kids  claim  to 
be  their  heroes  today-  the  role  models  for  tomorrow-  and  I  have  to  shake  my  head  in  wonder,  and  ask 
myself  the  grim  question,  "Where  have  all  the  heroes  gone?" 


It  doesn't  take  much  to  conjure  up  the  image,  even  after  all  these  years,  of  Davy  Crockett  and  his  partner, 
Georgie  Russell,  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Alamo...  the  air  filled  with  the  whine  of  musketballs  and  cannon 
fire...  the  mists  of  smoke  from  blackpowder  rifles,  and  the  sound  of  a  new  flag  snapping  in  the  wind  above 
the  battlements.  Many  a  nation  was  born  under  such  violent  circumstances,  and  some  states.  Whenever  I 
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thought  of  Texas,  the  image  of  Fess  Parker  and  Buddy  Ebsen  on  the  walls  of  the  Alamo  was  never  very  far 
away.  It  wasn't  my  destiny  to  learn  any  more  about  Texas  history  until  recently,  when  I  met  relic  hunter 
Troy  Galloway. 

Here  is  the  Northeast  we  don't  dig  very  many  Civil  War  associated  relics.  Sure,  we  find  the  occasional 
button  or  belt  plate  brought  back  from  war,  only  to  have  been  thrown  aside  by  later  generations,  and  there 
are  those  drill  and  muster  fields,  most  of  which  were  later  subdivided  and  now  lie  beneath  the  soil  of  urban 
sprawl;  but  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  Civil  War  encampment  with  your  metal  detector  in  hand  is  an 
image  which  is  hard  to  conjure  up.  Under  such  circumstances,  it's  pretty  easy  to  see  why  I  was  so 
interested  when  I  viewed  some  of  Troy's  Texas  finds  for  the  first  time. 


This  Co.  A  martingale,  eagle  bridle  rosette, 
and  stamped  military  headgear  ornament 
were  found  4-6“  deep  in  day-ridden  Texas 

soil. 

"We  were  relic  hunting  about  300  miles  from  my  home  in  Dallas  when  we  found  most  of  these,"  Troy 
related,  pointing  to  a  group  of  Civil  War  buttons  behind  the  glass  of  a  display  case.  "There  were  four  of  us 
on  that  fall  hunt,  including  my  wife,  Linda,  and  my  buddies,  Doug  Green  and  Rechey  Davidson.  There 
were  several  encampments  we  planned  to  search,  and  from  the  buttons  we  were  able  to  pull  from  the 
ground  during  the  first  few  hours,  we  knew  we  were  well  on  the  road  to  a  great  relic  hunt! " 

Over  a  period  of  several  days,  the  sandy  and  clay-mixed  soil  of  Texas  yielded  buttons  from  cavalry, 
infantry,  artillery,  dragoon,  and  engineer  corps,  not  to  mention  handfuls  of  dropped  Minie  balls  and  other 
assorted  camp  artifacts.  "It  was  a  fine  hunt,  and  certainly  a  very  successful  one,"  Troy  told  me,  "but  my 
favorite  hunts  are  those  centering  on  the  early  years  of  Texas  when  it  was  a  republic." 

Viewing  what  I  considered  a  particularly  strange  button,  but  one  which  was  reminiscent  of  early  New  York 
State  militia  buttons,  due  to  its  construction,  I  asked  Troy  about  it.  "You've  picked  out  one  of  my  best 
finds,"  he  replied.  "That's  a  Republic  of  Texas  Navy  button. 

Southern  humor  is  often  very  dry,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  that  when  I  opened  my  mouth  to  ask  another 
question,  the  punch  line  would  descend  on  me.  When  you're  walking  on  uncertain  terrain,  and  charting  a 
course  through  unknown  waters...  when  you're  ignorant  of  certain  historical  facts,  and  a  piece  of  little 
known  history  is  placed  before  you,  I've  always  found  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  keep  your  mouth  shut  and 
open  your  ears. 
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Noting  my  silence,  Troy  continued,  "Seriously,  the  Republic  of  Texas  had  its  own  navy,  as  well  as  its  own 
army.  I  was  hunting  with  my  buddy  Doug  when  the  first  of  the  Republic  buttons  came  from  a  depth  of 
about  7"  in  very  trashy  soil.  Initially,  I  didn't  know  what  I  had  recovered,  but  Doug  sure  did-  he  took  on  the 
appearance  of  someone  holding  a  winning  lottery  ticket  in  his  hand! 


Among  Troy's  favorite  relics  are  an 
1851  pattern  belt  plate  and  a 
martingale  from  Dragoon  Co.  A.  Both 
recoveries  were  made  in  Texas  and 
have  origins  which  pre-date  the  Civi 
War. 


Fascinated  by  the  story  behind  the  button,  I  set  out  to  learn  more  about  the  Republic  of  Texas  Navy.  A 
friend  and  researcher,  Dick  Gibson,  was  able  to  find  the  names  of  both  the  ships  and  captains  while 
investigating  the  Republic  of  Texas  military  rolls,  while  noted  author  Clive  Cussier,  in  his  book  The  Sea 
Hunters,  tells  the  story  of  his  search  for  the  remains  of  the  Zavala,  an  armed  steam  packet  which  was 
eventually  found...  beneath  a  parking  lot  in  Galveston,  Texas!  Sometimes  the  recovery  of  a  relic  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  search. 

The  role  of  the  horse  can  never  be  underplayed  in  the  history  of  the  West,  and  certainly  this  is  true  of 
Texas,  based  on  the  number  of  cavalry  relics  Troy  and  his  hunting  partners  have  been  able  to  recover. 
"Among  my  favorite  finds  are  a  Company  A  martingale  and  an  eagle  bridle  rosette  from  a  pre-Civil  War 
camp.  They  were  both  dug  from  a  depth  of  about  6"  and  have  come  to  form  the  centerpiece  for  my 
collection  of  cavalry -related  relics,"  he  stated. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  horse/cavalry-related  relics  I  have  found,  the  only  image  which  comes  to  mind  is 
sorely  weighted  down  pickup  truck  filled  with  rusty  horseshoes! 
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This  regulation  1 651  pattern  waist  belt  plate  was 
recovered  by  Troy's  wife,  Linda,  at.  a  depth  of  over 
6T  Nearly  complete,  it  lacks  only  the  nickel-silver 
wreath  which  once  surrounded  the  eagle. 

Lifting  an  1851  pattern  waist  belt  plate  from  the  display  case,  I  was  eager  to  hear  the  tale  of  its  recovery. 
"Oh,  there's  a  story  behind  that  piece  all  right,"  Troy  admitted  with  a  smile,  "and  it's  a  little  embarrassing. 
We  were  hunting  this  site  in  east  Texas,  and  I  was  doing  a  far  better  than  average  job  of  filling  my 
collecting  bag.  We  were  recovering  numerous  buttons  and  handfuls  of  dropped  Minies...  it  was  a  great 
hunt. " 

"What  was  so  embarrassing  about  that?"  I  asked,  knowing  that  some  part  of  the  story  was  yet  to  be  told. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that  I'm  that  awfully  competitive  when  on  a  typical  relic  hunt,  but  I  don't  know  of 
any  relic  hunter  who  doesn't  want  to  come  out  of  the  field  at  the  end  of  a  hunt  knowing  that  he  has  the  best 
find  of  the  day  in  his  pouch." 

I  had  a  funny  feeling  I  knew  the  revelation  which  was  coming. 

"There  I  was,"  Troy  continued,  "standing  in  the  fading  light  of  a  Texas  sun,  examining  some  of  the  finds  I 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  pull  from  the  ground  that  day,  when  Linda  came  running  over  with  her  latest 
recovery...  the  belt  plate  you're  holding." 

Reverently,  I  put  the  belt  plate  back  in  the  case.  It  probably  wasn't  an  easy  story  to  tell. 


What  could  be  closer  to  the  heart  of  any  Texas  relic  hunter  or  collector  than 
Republic  of  Texas  buttons  like  these-  truly  a  highlight  of  Troy's  collection. 


After  viewing  just  a  portion  of  Troy's  recoveries,  and  listening  to  his  stories  of  various  hunts,  my 
appreciation  for  this  aspect  and  era  of  relic  hunting  grew.  Here  was  a  portion  of  history  about  which  I  had 
little  knowledge,  and  had  never  relic  hunted-  but  all  that  was  due  to  change. 
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In  a  life  often  dictated  by  luck  and  serendipity,  the  opportunity  to  relic  hunt  for  a  long  weekend  on  a  Civil 
War  era  site  was  recently  given  to  me.  The  last  weekend  in  October,  I  will  be  joining  relic  hunters  from 
across  the  nation  at  an  event  called  the  Grand  National  Relic  Shootout.  I  expect  to  learn  a  lot  about  relic 
hunting  Southern  style.  And  while  the  site  may  not  be  "deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas,"  I'm  sure  the  mud  of 
Mississippi  and  loam  of  Louisiana  will  do  just  fine! 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  EdFedory 
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As  featured  in  Vol.  34  April  2000  issue  of: 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures  Magazine 


The  Grand  National  Relic  Shootout 

By  Ed  Fedory 


’’High  above  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Vicksburg  Battlefield  Cemetery  ;s  an  awe 
inspiring  experience/'  notes  Ed.  ,:l  felt  the  hammer-blows  of  history  descend  upon 
me  as  I  walked  among  those  silent  stones.  Few  places  have  moved  me  more..." 


That  late  Thursday  afternoon  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi  will  always  remain  a  strong  and  vivid  memory.  An 
October  sun  was  beginning  to  set,  casting  golden  rays  and  shadows  across  the  stone-filled  grounds,  and  as 
I  walked  between  them  I  was  filled  with  wonder...  and  sadness.  Most  were  small  stones,  little  more  than 
cubes  of  marble  engraved  with  a  number.  Some  of  the  larger  stones  bore  a  common  word...  UNKNOWN. 
Few  had  names. 


I  thought  about  the  futility  of  war  and  of  the  passions  that  drive  men  to  it...  of  mothers'  sons...  of  brothers 
and  fathers  never  destined  to  return  to  their  homes  or  have  a  gravestone  with  their  name  on  it.  They  were 
the  fallen...  the  legions  lost  to  history...  their  faces  known  but  to  God. 


Despite  the  warmth  of  the  air,  there  existed  a  chill  which  ran  down  my  spine.  I  was  deeply  moved. 
Standing  alone  amid  those  silent  stones,  accompanied  by  the  ghosts  of  the  past,  seemed  fitting  in  some 
close  and  personal  way  which  is  hard  to  describe.  You  had  to  be  there.  You  had  to  feel  it. 
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Manufacturer’s  team 
representative,  and 


owner  of  Troy  Custom 
Detectors.  Troy 
Galloway,  proudly 
displays  the  GNRS 
Trophy,  which  will 
reside  in  Dallas.  Texas 
lor  another  year. 


I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  I  had  never  thought  of  myself  as  a  Northerner  or  a  Yankee  before,  but 
when  you're  in  the  deep  South,  such  labels  seem  to  stick  at  times. 


Only  that  morning,  I  had  been  packing  up  my  detector  and  gear  to  head  south  for  my  first  Civil  War  relic 
hunting  experience.  Gene  and  I  would  be  attending  the  Grand  National  Relic  Shootout  (GNRS).  We'd  be 
staying  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi  and  hunting  relic-laden  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  Louisiana. 
We  wouldn't  be  lonely.  Over  a  hundred  other  contestants  and  judges,  from  all  over  the  country,  would  be 
in  attendance.  We  may  have  spoken  the  same  language  differently,  but  we  shared  a  common  passion...  the 
quest  for  history! 


On  Thursday  evening  all  of  the  contestants,  judge,  and  other  hunt  officials  gathered  at  a  local  restaurant  to 
hear  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  hunt  would  be  conducted.  There  were  seven  teams  of  14 
members  each,  and  each  team  represented  a  major  brand  of  metal  detector. 


Warren  Wlggs.  the  high  - 
point  winner  on  the  White's 
team,  displays  his  private  - 
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purchase  Union  sword  belt 
piste.  Later.  Warren 
confided  that  he  had  dug  the 
plate  within  10’  of  where 
author  Ed  Fedory  had  been 
detecting  during  the  last 
hunt! 


Larry  Cissna,  creator  and  coordinator  of  the  GNRS,  introduced  the  judges  and  teams  and  described  the 
types  of  sites  we  would  be  hunting,  while  huntmaster  Keith  Wills  fine-tuned  some  of  the  rules  and  told  us 
about  the  amount  of  iron  debris  we  could  expect  to  find  in  the  field. 

After  a  few  hours  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  small  knots  of  relic  hunters  could  be  found  in  the  parking  lot 
discussing  the  coming  hunt.  Strategies  mixed  with  stories  filled  the  air.  Laughter  was  not  unknown,  nor 
uncommon.  Friends  of  the  evening  would  meet  on  the  field  as  competitors  in  the  morning.  No  one  found  it 
difficult  to  accept  both  roles. 

At  6:30  a.m.  on  Friday  a  long  caravan  of  cars  and  trucks,  filled  with  relic  hunters  and  their  equipment, 
rolled  out  of  the  parking  lot.  Headlights  breaking  the  darkness,  we  headed  toward  the  hunt  site. 


# 


numerous  interesting  finds  were  made  by 
members  of  all  teams. 

At  the  site,  final  instructions  were  given  as  we  stood  in  the  growing  light.  We  would  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  our  vehicles  until  we  had  checked  in  with  the  judges  and  had  our  recovered  relics  scored.  Only 
contestants  and  judges  would  be  allowed  near  the  hunt  field,  and  we  were  to  be  scanned  with  hand-held 
detectors  before  being  allowed  on  the  field. 

As  we  assembled  on  the  edge  of  the  field,  I  was  given  my  first  lesson  in  relic  hunting  Southern  style.  The 
field  I  faced  was  like  no  other  I  had  ever  searched.  Instead  of  the  flat  cornfields  and  hayfields  of  the  North, 
I  was  confronted  with  seemingly  endless  miles  of  long  mounds  and  trenches,  which  would  make  normal 
coil  sweeps  almost  impossible.  Before  the  horn  blew  to  begin  the  first  four-hour  hunt,  I  decided  to  shorten 
my  detector's  lower  pole  assembly  by  a  notch.  It  might've  helped.  It's  hard  to  tell. 

When  Keith  sounded  the  horn  there  was  an  instantaneous  flurry  of  activity  as  dozens  of  relic  hunters 
headed  out  across  the  field,  sweeping  their  coils  before  them.  The  digging  was  easy,  but  the  combinations 
of  sun  and  dust...  heat  and  difficult  ground  conditions...  transformed  this  relic  hunt  into  an  "Ironman" 
contest.  After  a  few  hours  in  the  field,  you  began  to  wonder  how  you  were  going  to  make  it  through  the 
day-  and  that  was  quickly  followed  by  thoughts  of  the  two  hunts  which  would  take  place  on  the  morrow. 
The  Grand  National  Relic  Shootout  is  not  the  place  to  begin  learning  how  to  relic  hunt! 
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Following  each  hunt,  the  contestants  lined  up  at  the  judges’ 
table  to  have  their  finds  identified  and  scored 
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During  that  first  day  of  the  hunt,  two  Union  belt  plates  were  recovered,  along  with  numerous  buttons  from 
both  armies.  These  were  the  high  point  items,  but  you  learned,  early  on  in  the  hunt,  not  to  throw  anything 
away.  Every  item  was  kept  until  it  could  be  identified  and  assigned  points  by  the  judges.  This  was 
especially  critical  for  relic  hunters  from  the  North,  as  many  of  the  recovered  relics  were  new  to  us.  Many 
artifacts  which  would  never  have  been  found  on  a  French  &  Indian  War  or  Revolutionary  War  site  were 
being  found  in  those  fields. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  my  boots  were  dragging.  The  team  I  was  on-  the  defending  champions-  was  in 
second  place.  Kicking  off  my  leaden  boots  in  the  hotel  room,  I  thought  about  some  of  the  mistakes  I  had 
made  during  the  course  of  the  day.  My  major  mistake  was  deciding  to  run  a  couple  of  long  shots  during  the 
course  of  the  second  hunt.  A  few  areas  of  those  expansive  fields  looked  as  if  they  might  have  been  a  good 
place  to  position  cannon  or  have  an  observation  post.  After  miles  of  fruitless  hunting  and  searching,  I 
found  that  I  had  accomplished  little  more  than  wasting  my  time,  and  most  especially,  I  felt  that  I  had  let 
my  teammates  down.  It  was  not  a  good  feeling.  Nobody  likes  to  be  carried.  I  vowed  to  hunt  harder,  longer, 
and  stronger  during  the  remaining  hunts! 


Following  the  same  pre-hunt  ritual  of  rules  and  clothing  and  equipment  checks,  we  hit  the  field  for  the  first 
of  the  two  Saturday  hunts.  There  was  to  be  a  single  hunt  on  Sunday,  but  eventually  those  plans  were  to 
change.  The  field  conditions  were  almost  the  same-  difficult-  and  with  each  sweep  of  the  coil  our 
admiration  for  Southern  relic  hunters  continued  to  grow. 


Seated  Liberty  silver  and  Texas 
buttons  were  the  hopes  of  every 
relic  hunter  on  the  fields  during 
those  two  days  of  hunting. 


Every  contestant  hunted  hard.  Occasionally,  you'd  find  yourself  in  a  row  beside  a  teammate  and  check  to 
see  how  he  or  she  was  doing;  and  when  Donnie  Smith  mentioned  that  he  had  recovered  a  couple  of  Union 
buttons,  I  couldn't  have  been  happier  if  I  had  dug  them  myself!  It  was  a  team  effort  on  everyone's  part. 
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At  the  noon  break  on  Saturday,  two  important  pieces  of  information  were  forthcoming.  The  site  for  the 
afternoon  would  be  changed,  and  the  length  of  hunting  time  would  be  extended.  We  would  be  using 
Sunday's  site,  and  the  Sunday  hunt  would  be  canceled.  The  second  bit  of  information  was  that  our  team 
was  still  in  second  place,  even  though  we  had  narrowed  the  margin.  In  fact,  we  were  trailing  by  only  ten 
points...  less  than  half  the  point  value  of  a  button  or  period  coin...  the  exact  point  value  of  a  harness  rivet! 


Knowing  that  the  final  team  standings  would  be  determined  during  the  remaining  four  hours  of  hunt  time, 
every  relic  hunter  hit  the  field  with  an  iron  will  and  grim  determination.  There  was  no  room  for  sore  feet  or 
cramping  muscles.  The  energy -sapping  sun  would  be  ignored,  as  would  the  temptation  to  take  a  quick 
break.  The  big  push  was  on. 


While  they  were  not  the  most  common  finds,  an  amoving 
number  of  small  silver  coins  surfaced  during  the  course  of  the 

hunts. 


News  of  a  recovered  sword  belt  plate  and  additional  Confederate  and  Texas  buttons  flew  across  the  hunt 
field  like  wildfire,  and  you  struggled  to  remain  focused  and  continued  the  endless  swinging  of  your 
detector  in  hopes  that  you  would  make  the  next  big  find. 


With  the  final  blast  of  the  horn,  all  relic  hunting  activity  ceased.  The  universal  sigh  of  relief  was  almost 
audible.  Every  man  and  woman  who  dragged  themselves  off  the  field  that  day  knew  they  had  given  their 
all.  We  were  all  survivors.  There  would  be  no  losers  among  this  group  of  ardent  relic  hunters...  only 
winners! 


Once  again,  and  for  the  final  time,  we  went  before  the  judges  with  our  recoveries.  From  a  quick  team  field 
meeting,  we  knew  we  had  some  pretty  high  scores  for  the  last  hunt,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
we  had  enough  points  to  take  the  lead.  The  first-place  team  had  also  made  some  impressive  finds  during 
the  final  hunt.  When  a  member  of  the  lead  team  mentioned  that  he  thought  they  had  us  by  a  hair,  I  could 
only  think  of  that  quote  by  a  certain  baseball  legend:  "It  ain't  over  'til  it's  over." 


Two  US  belt  plet.ee  were  recovered  on  the  first  day  of 
hunting.  The  one  on  the  left  was  recovered  by  Rick 
McDonald,  captain  of  the  Mineiab  team,  while  the  right- 
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hand  one  was  found  by  Ken  Cissna,  the  Team  Shadow 

high-point  winner. 


Two  hours  later,  in  the  cramped  confines  of  a  crowded  hotel  hospitality  room,  the  team  standings  were 
announced.  As  the  team  point  order  was  read,  beginning  with  seventh  place,  the  air  was  filled  with 
suspense...  and  hope.  Our  team  was  still  in  the  running  with  only  the  last  two  team  rankings  to  be 
announced. 


When  the  team  which  had  led  during  the  first  three  hunts  was  given  the  second  place  slot,  we  knew  we  had 
achieved  a  major  upset.  Team  Shadow  would  retain  the  trophy  for  yet  another  year! 

I  have  only  respect  and  praise  for  all  the  contestants  at  this  year's  Grand  National  Relic  Shootout.  All  were 
great  competitors...  all,  great  relic  hunters.  Together  we  shared  a  dream  and  a  common  passion...  we  shared 
the  laughter,  the  pain,  and  the  hope. 


Confederate  buttons  and  a  Union  pistol  barrel  were  among  the 

memorable  recoveries. 


Next  year,  the  GNRS  will  be  held  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  Virginia.  I  look  forward  to  being  there...  on 
the  hunt  field...  digging  in  the  soil...  sharing  the  tales  of  history  with  old  friends! 

For  further  information  on  the  Grand  National  Relic  Shootout,  check  the  website  at 
http :  //  www .  thetre  asur  ed  ep  ot .  com 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with 

the  permission  and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed Fedory 
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Buffalo  Soldiers  Of  The  Western  Frontier 

By  Ed  Fedory 


regimental  numbers  was  found  lying  on  top  off.be  one  clearly 
marked  for  the  regiment. 


Spearpoints  of  light  broke  the  Texas  night  as  they  headed  west  toward  their  rendezvous  with  history.  The  highway  was 
abandoned,  save  for  a  few  headlight-blinded  armadillos  lumbering  along  the  roadway  skirt,  as  the  truck  made  steady 
progress  toward  the  one-time  site  of  a  stockaded  fort  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Indian  Wars. 

The  team-  Doug  Green,  Rechey  Davidson,  and  Troy  and  Linda  Galloway-  had  made  this  trip  before  on  numerous 
occasions.  The  site  had  always  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  and  hopes  were  running  high  for  yet  another  successful  relic 
hunt. 

On  previous  hunts,  dozens  of  buttons,  bridle  rosettes,  and  hat  pins  were  found  in  the  depths  of  the  sandy  soil,  but  it  had 
never  been  an  experience  relic  hunters  would  call  easy  digging,  given  the  number  of  rusty  nails,  large  iron...  and  sardine 
cans! 
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Bridle  rosettes,  heel  plates,  and  "Jell 
Davis"  hat  pins  were  recovered  on  a 
multiple-occupancy  site  during 
another  Texas  hunt. 


From  my  own  experiences  at  relic  hunting  fort  sites,  I  have  always  found  that  small  bits  of  iron,  close  to  the  surface, 
especially  on  stockaded  forts,  to  be  a  major  metal  detecting  irritation.  By  the  same  token,  this  is  usually  the  area  where 
most  of  the  good  targets  are  going  to  be  found,  mixed  in  with  the  ferrous  debris. 


It's  at  this  point  that  the  relic  hunter  has  to  make  some  tough  choices.  Do  you  back  off  on  the  sensitivity,  or  do  you 
increase  the  level  of  discrimination?  Do  you  try  a  combination  of  both  adjustments,  or  do  you  go  with  a  small-diameter 
coil?  It’s  one  of  those  relic  hunting  Catch-22  situations  to  which  there  exists  no  clear  and  definite  answer.  Each  site  is 
different...  each  site  has  its  own  personality.  You  just  have  to  try  the  various  combinations  to  find  the  key  to  effective 
searching. 


One  of  the  major  features  of  any  fort  is  the  dump.  At  the  forts  we've  searched  here  in  the  Northeast,  most  discarded 
material  was  thrown  down  a  bank  into  the  receiving  waters  of  a  swiftly  flowing  river  or  creek.  Seldom  have  we  ever 
found  more  than  a  small  area  for  trash  and  debris. 


Amid  the  rusted  nails  and  other 
debris,  the  gleam  of  sliver  was  often 
seen  during  the  relic  hunt. 


"It  was  easy  to  tell  we  had  found  ourselves  on  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fort  dump,"  Troy  recalled,  "by  the  number  of 
buttons  from  discarded  uniforms,  sardine  cans,  and  a  thin  layer  of  charred  material  about  six  inches  below  the  surface. 
We  were  picking  our  way  through  the  cans  and  finding  some  interesting  relics  in  and  around  that  charred  layer,  but  I 
wasn't  expecting  to  make  'the  big  find'  that  day!" 
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As  Troy  related  the  story,  he  had  already  dug  several  buttons  in  that  small  section  of  the  site,  when  his  headphones 
came  alive  with  a  loud,  repeatable  signal.  "I  dug  down  about  six  inches,  and  on  checking  the  hole  once  again  with  my 
coil,  I  found  the  target  was  still  locked  in  the  unbroken  soil  in  the  bottom.  I  went  very  carefully  through  the  next  several 
inches.  Pulling  the  loosened  soil  from  the  hole  with  my  hand,  I  noticed  a  section  of  sheet  brass  in  the  bottom.  As  I 
brushed  away  some  more  of  the  loosened  soil  with  my  fingertips,  I  began  to  see  feathers  at  first,  and  then  a  complete 
wing." 


Seeing  that  the  target  was  a  large  one,  Troy  decided  to  use  his  digging  tool  to  widen  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  "I  don't 
think  I  ever  used  as  much  care  in  digging  a  hole  as  I  did  that  day.  I  knew  whatever  it  was  that  was  still  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  was  very  fragile,  and  I  didn't  want  to  take  a  chance  of  putting  a  big  dent  in  it  with  my  digging  tool.  In 
fact,  other  than  breaking  apart  some  of  the  soil  with  my  large  digger,  I  did  most  of  the  soil  removal  with  my  hands  and  a 
small  pocketknife. 


Pictured  above  a  "shell  card"  token  is  a  Palmer 
Brace  System  wa-st  belt  plate  (Regulation  1874 
Pattern).  Designed  by  Lieutenant  George  Palmer 
of  the  16th  Infantry  Regiment,  it  was  found  to  be 
cumbersome  in  the  field  and  was  seldom  used, 
becoming  obsolete  by  1878 


"When  I  had  removed  all  of  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  target,  I  was  looking  at  a  large  dress  helmet  plate.  It  was 
undented  and  complete.  I  sat  back  on  my  heels  for  a  couple  of  minutes  and  just  looked  at  the  sight  of  it  resting  there, 
hidden  for  so  many  years." 

Again  using  his  pocketknife,  Troy  loosened  the  soil  around  the  entire  plate  before  attempting  to  remove  it  from  its 
earthen  grip.  "With  a  little  wiggling,  I  saw  it  would  come  free,  and  I  removed  it  from  the  hole  and  called  the  rest  of  the 
team  over.  They  were  as  amazed  at  the  discovery  as  I  was.  It  was  only  then  that  I  noticed  the  perforations  in  the  center 
of  the  shield.  The  regimental  numbers  had  either  been  removed  or  lost." 

Troy  checked  the  hole  with  his  coil  again,  and  the  loud,  repeatable  signal  was  still  there.  "It  was  as  if  I  had  never 
removed  the  plate!  Carefully,  I  dug  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  my  finger,  and  soon  I  was  removing  soil  from  the 
surface  of  another  wing!" 

Two  complete  dress  helmet  plates  were  removed  from  the  same  hole.  The  only  difference  between  the  first  plate  and 
the  second  was  the  fact  that  the  second  plate  still  had  the  regimental  number  firmly  attached  to  the  center  of  the  shield. 
It  was  from  the  1 0th  Cavalry-  it  was  a  Buffalo  Soldier's  helmet  plate! 
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Bugle  hat  pins  from  the  dragoons,  and  crossed 
sword  pins  from  the  Indian  Wars  period,  Hank 
cavalry  buttons. 


The  1 0th  Cavalry  was  formed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  in  1 866,  and  by  July  1 867,  eight  companies  had  been 
recruited  from  the  Departments  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  Platte.  Within  a  couple  of  months,  four  additional 
companies  would  be  added. 

For  the  next  eight  years,  the  African-American  troops  of  the  1 0th  Cavalry  were  stationed  at  numerous  forts  in  Kansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  provided  guards  for  the  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  participated  in  General  Sherman's 
campaigns  against  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahos,  and  Comanches. 


Troy  Galloway,  proudly  displaying  a 
couple  of  favorite  finds,  commented, 
"There’s  something  about  finishing  a 
long  drive  and  finding  your  boots 
standing  on  the  one  -time  site  of  an  early 
Texas  fori  that  thrills  you!1’ 


In  1875,  the  10th  moved  its  headquarters  to  Fort  Concho  in  Texas,  and  other  companies  were  assigned  to  various  forts 
throughout  the  area.  The  regiment's  main  mission  was  to  protect  mail  and  travel  routes,  and  to  control  Indian 
movements.  At  these  tasks  they  were  highly  successful,  and  in  the  course  of  their  assignment,  they  managed  to  scout 
nearly  35,000  miles  of  uncharted  land,  lay  200  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  open  300  miles  of  new  roads. 
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In  1879-80,  the  10th  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Grierson,  prevented  the  Apache  Chief  Victorio 
and  his  renegade  band  from  reaching  New  Mexico  in  the  major  engagements  of  Tinaja  de  las  Palmas  and  Rattlesnake 
Springs. 


Found  on  the  site  of  a  stockaded  fort  in  west  Texas,  c.  1849  - 
76.  these  brass  epaulettes,  or  shoulder  scales,  were 
recovered  at  a  depth  of  8-10". 


In  1885  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Arizona,  where  it  was  once  again  involved  in  the  pursuit  of 
renegade  Apaches  under  the  leadership  of  Geronimo,  Mangus,  and  the  Apache  Kid. 


After  spending  nearly  two  decades  in  one  of  the  harshest  environments  our  country  has  to  offer,  the  10th  Cavalry  was 
finally  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Dakota  in  1 891 ,  and  served  at  various  posts  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  until 
1898,  having  served  three  decades  with  honor  and  distinction  on  the  Western  Frontier. 


"Holding  those  two  dress  helmet  plates  of  the  10th  Cavalry  in  my  hands,  I  thought  about  the  troops  and  the  bone- 
wearying  conditions  under  which  they  had  to  fight...  of  the  difficulties  of  living  on  the  frontier,  on  some  of  the  most 
desolate  terrains  and  undesirable  posts  the  military  had  to  offer,"  remarked  Troy.  "Every  time  I  look  at  those  plates,  now 
encased  in  glass  and  oak,  the  history  of  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  comes  to  life!" 


Today  the  roadways  are  paved,  and  suburban  dwellings  cover  the  lands  first  charted  by  the  Buffalo  Soldiers.  Horses 
have  been  replaced  by  four-wheel-drive  vehicles,  and  cellular  phones  rule  where  telegraph  poles  once  towered.  Yet 
somewhere  in  those  desert  sands,  carried  on  a  lonely  whispering  wind,  you  might...  just  might...  hear  the  command, 
"Troopers,  saddle  up!" 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with  the  permission 

and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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A  Song  For  The  South 

By  Ed  Fedory 


"After  half  a  century.  my  first  view  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  awe-inspiring," 
Ed  recalls.  '’Standing  in  Mississippi  and  looking  across  to  Louisiana, !  couldn't 
help  thinking  of  all  the  history  those  dark  waters  witnessed...  and  contained!” 


I  stood  there  transfixed...  one  hand  on  "The  Widow  Blakely,"  a  huge  cannon  used  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  with  my 
eyes  riveted  on  the  passing  dark  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  below.  I  was  surrounded  by  a  sense  of  history  from 
which  the  sounds  of  passing  cars  could  not  arouse  me.  There  are  singular  moments  in  a  man's  life  where  an  experience 
should  just  be  allowed  to  flow  over  him.  This  was  such  a  moment. 


Within  a  couple  of  hours,  my  boots  would  be  boarding  a  plane  and  heading  north  after  my  first  experience  of  relic 
hunting  in  the  old  South.  Those  four  days,  spent  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  during  the  GNRS  (Grand  National  Relic 
Shootout),  had  left  quite  an  impression  on  me.  Was  it  the  people  I  had  relic  hunted  beside?  Was  it  the  sites  I  had 
viewed?  Was  it  the  history  by  which  I  was  continually  surrounded?  Each  contributed  in  its  own  way  to  what  will  always 
be  remembered  as  a  unique  experience  in  the  life  of  this  relic  hunter. 


I  know  it  wasn't  the  grits! 
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The  ironclad  U.S.S.Cairc,  on  display  at  the 
Vicksburg  National  Historic  Park,  offers  an 


incredible  walk-through  experience.  The  display  of 
weapons,  utensils,  medical  Instruments,  and 
personal  items  is  amazing! 


The  history  of  Vicksburg  was  inescapable.  My  first  interesting  experience  was  while  crossing  a  grassy  depression 
between  my  motel  and  a  local  eatery,  in  pursuit  of  a  cheeseburger  with  a  side  order  of  fries.  I  thought  I  was  walking 
across  a  drainage  ditch,  until  I  saw  a  historical  marker  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow  about  50'  away.  My  curiosity 
aroused,  I  walked  closer  and  found  that  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  Union  trench  once  used  by  Orme's  Brigade 
during  the  siege!  The  thought  of  what  the  soil  beneath  my  feet  might  contain,  of  relics  lost  and  undug,  would  continue  to 
haunt  me  through  the  remaining  days  of  my  trip. 


After  that,  I  didn't  see  one  piece  of  raw  earth,  washed-out  gully,  or  plowed  field  without  sensing  a  quickening  of  the  heart 
rate! 


One  interesting  experience  built  on  another  that  first  day,  and  my  visit  to  the  static  display  of  the  recovered  ironclad 
U.S.S.  Cairo  was  awe-inspiring.  To  walk  her  decks,  peer  from  her  gun  ports,  stand  beside  her  massive  cannons,  and 
view  the  hundreds  of  artifacts  removed  from  her  sunken  hull  was  more  than  enough  to  prime  me  for  the  two  days  of  relic 
hunting  which  would  follow.  Very  quickly,  I  found  my  appreciation  for  this  dramatic  chapter  in  American  history  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 


Typical  of  the  relics  recovered  on  those  broad  Southern 
fields  are  these  Mlnie  bails  and  buttons. 


There  had  been  a  number  of  times  in  the  past  when,  during  a  relic  hunt  around  an  old  cellar  hole,  we  had  recovered 
Civil  War  era  buttons;  and  I  knew  of  several  Union  belt  plates  that  had  been  recovered  locally,  too.  But  to  find  those 
relics  on  a  site  where  battles  had  been  fought,  and  where  troops  had  encamped,  seemed  to  add  so  much  more  to  their 
historical  significance! 
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In  a  previous  column,  I  told  the  story  of  what  relic  hunting  during  the  GNRS  was  like;  but  for  those  of  you  who  might 
have  forgotten,  the  word  grueling  should  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  experience.  Certainly,  in  the  past,  I  had  found 
more  and  older  relics,  in  less  time,  with  less  fatigue-  but  few  relics  in  my  collection  are  more  revered  than  the  ones  that 
were  dug  from  those  Louisiana  cottonfields! 


The  variety  of  artifacts  was  amazing.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  Seated  Liberty  coins  and  Civil  War  buttons  come  from 
the  ground.  Some  of  the  relics  I  recovered  were  totally  unknown  to  me,  never  having  existed  during  the  French  &  Indian 
or  Revolutionary  War  eras.  More  than  once  during  the  course  of  the  hunts,  I  felt  like  one  of  the  relic  hunting  rookies  I 
occasionally  write  about;  and  indeed  I  was,  in  light  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  Civil  War  relics  possessed  by 
some  of  my  Southern  relic  hunting  brothers.  I  did  a  lot  of  listening...  a  lot  of  learning...  a  lot  of  appreciating! 


"Digging  in  the  cotionfields  ol  Louisiana  was  an  experience 
that  left  me  with  nothing  but  praise  for  Southern  relic 
hunters,"  says  Ed.  'Their  tenacity  and  perseverance  under 
a  blazing  sun  and  rough  digging  conditions,  coupled  with 
their  collective  passion  for  history,  would  be  en  inspiration 

to  anyone!" 


One  of  the  more  interesting  finds  I  made  during  the  hunt  was  a  small  brass  charm;  a  piece  of  "camp  art"  fashioned  from 
a  token.  Cut  in  the  form  of  a  crude  anchor,  it  was  found  not  50'  from  where  a  fellow  relic  hunter  had  dug  a  Confederate 
Navy  button.  It  was  one  of  those  artifacts  which  had  a  story  to  tell,  but  whose  words  we'd  never  hear. 

Far  too  soon  my  "Southern  Exposure"  was  to  end.  I  wish  I  could  have  spent  more  time  roaming  through  the  cemetery  at 
Vicksburg  National  Historic  Park,  walked  the  16-mile  tour  road,  and  read  legion  of  monuments  that  lined  its  path.  I  would 
also  like  to  have  lingered  longer  on  the  slate  porch  of  the  old  Vicksburg  courthouse  where  so  many  troops  had  once  sat, 
as  evidenced  by  their  carved  graffiti  of  names  and  regiments.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  spent  an  afternoon  beside  a 
roaring  campfire  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  just  to  pass  some  time  with  its  waters...  just  to  wonder  about  it. 

Strapped  into  the  seat  of  a  northbound  737, 1  thought  about  the  South,  and  about  this  column.  It  was  time  to  add  a  little 
"Southern  flavor"...  to  tell  some  of  the  stories  of  great  recoveries  from  that  important  chapter  of  our  history. 
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A  constructed  trench  work,  located  at  the  Vicksburg  !\IHP: 
offers  visitors  a  clear  Idea  of  what  the  siege  works  around 
that  city  Socked  hke  135  years  ago. 

Within  a  couple  of  weeks  of  my  return  to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  I  had  been  in  contact  with  several  Southern  relic 
hunters  whom  I  had  met  over  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Once  they  had  warmed  to  the  subject,  their  stories  began  to 
flow,  and  their  passion  for  the  hunt  was  no  less  than  those  who  sought  the  earlier  relics  of  the  previous  great  war  in  the 
North.  I  could  see  it  would  be  time  to  spin  some  tales  of  southern  adventures...  to  sing  a  long-overdue  song  for  the 
South. 


finds  made  by  Warren  Wiggs  in  Louisiana. 


Speaking  with  Tennessee  relic  hunter  Mark  Swann,  I  found  that  our  common  passion  had  begun  in  much  the  same 
fashion...  with  the  recovery  of  a  single  projectile.  Mine  had  been  a  sorely  battered  musketball  from  the  American 
Revolution.  Mark's  had  been  recovered  at  the  age  of  eight,  while  walking  to  school  one  morning.  That  walk-  that  single 
recovery-  had  put  him  on  the  path  to  relic  hunting  at  a  time  when  most  of  us  were  beginning  to  collect  baseball  cards. 

Mark's  stories  of  cannonball  and  case  shot  recoveries,  of  Georgia  and  US  belt  plates,  of  buttons  and  balls,  were 
intriguing  to  say  the  least...  as  was  the  subtle  invitation  to  once  again  relic  hunt  in  the  South! 


Future  columns  and  stories  may  find  my  boots  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  Northern  cornfield  or  pumpkin  patch.  Others 
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may  find  them  on  the  banks  of  a  sleepy  bayou  or  in  the  midst  of  a  cottonfield.  However,  one  element  will  never  change... 

The  quest  for  relics  of  our  nation's  past  will  never  cease! 

# 


Mark  Swann  of  Tennessee,  who  found  these 
Confederate  buttons,  a  US  belt  plate,  and  an 
exceptional  oval  Georgia  belt  buckle,  stated  that  his 
relic  hunting  was  a  little  "off  this  year.  So  far.  he'd 
found  "only”  four  belt  plates! 

A  note  from  Ed:  If  you'd  like  to  visit  the  Vicksburg  National  Historic  Park  and  tour  the  U.S.S.  Cairo  and  museum,  you  can 
visit  the  website  at:  http://www.pigpen.itd.nps.gov/vick/ 


j§ 

Eorror's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with  the  permission 

and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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A  Relic  Hunting  Rookie 

By  Ed  Fedory 


Strangely  enough,  while  searching  the  site  of  a  skirmish,  Charlie  found  not  only  a 
half  dozen  large  caliber  balls,  but  an  early  large  cent  from  a  nearby  dwelling  erected 

long  alter  the  balls  stopped  flying. 


There  probably  is  a  time  in  everybody's  life,  when  the  demands  of  the  day  outweigh  pleasurable  pursuits.  Such 
demands  range  from  painting  the  eaves  of  the  house,  as  you  promised  several  years  ago,  to  taking  the  dog  to  the  vet, 
or  working  that  second  job  because  you  want  your  children  to  have  lives  a  little  easier  than  yours  was. 


The  money  you  would  have  enjoyed  spending  on  updating  your  detecting  equipment  suddenly  has  other  ways  of  being 
spent,  and  more  than  once  you've  checked  your  wallet  to  see  if  some  gaping  hole  hasn't  formed  in  the  bottom  of  it.  With 
a  lack  of  leisure  time  and  financial  responsibilities  factored  into  life's  formula,  the  old  detector  is  sometimes  relegated  to 
the  depths  of  a  darkened  closet  for  the  day,  the  weekend-  maybe  even  for  years. 


Although  your  digging  tool  only  occasionally  surfaces  from  the  bottom  of  the  junk  drawer,  you  remember  the  spirit  of 
adventure  which  drew  you  onto  that  first  field  or  lawn.  You  recall  the  thrill  of  all  those  hard-won  recoveries:  the  first  piece 
of  silver...  the  first  Indian  Head...  the  first  large  cent...  your  first  musketball  or  three-ringer! 
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Too  soon  the  snows  of  winter  on  me.,  and  the  ground  froze  solid...  but  not  before 
Charlie  was  able  to  add  more  interesting  finds  to  his  collection! 


Such  seemingly  minor  events  to  most  people,  stand  as  benchmarks  in  the  life  of  a  detectorist,  and  soon  those 
demanding  memories  transform  into  reality,  and  thought  of  a  new  detector  and  new  adventures  become  a  priority.  So  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Charlie... 


My  first  recollections  of  Charlie  reach  back  over  a  quarter-century,  to  a  quiet  young  man  who  entered  my  sixth  grade 
classroom  one  early  September  morning  and  seated  himself  behind  a  desk. 


The  use  of  a  metal  detector  and  relic  hunting  had  always  been  a  part  of  my  life,  and  at  times  I  would  share  some  of  my 
hunts  and  recovered  relics  with  my  students.  Children  are  very  impressionable,  and  the  teacher  rarely  knows  when 
some  tiny  spark  of  interest  may  have  been  ignited...  a  spark  so  small  that  it  would  take  years  to  fully  develop,  fanned  by 
time,  experience,  and  a  desire  for  adventure,  into  a  fire. 


During  his  first  two  weeks  of  detecting  this  season, 
Charlie  dog  relics  dating  not  only  from  the  American 
Revolution,  but  from  the  Civil  War  as  well,  as 
evidenced  by  this  eagle  plate  found  beside  the  cellar 
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Years  would  pass,  decades  would  pass-  all  too  fast,  I  must  admit-  and  soon  Charlie's  sons  and  daughter  would  fill  the 
seat  Charlie  had  once  occupied.  We'd  meet  occasionally  as  teacher  and  parent  during  conferences  on  his  children's 
academic  progress,  the  roles  we  once  had  of  teacher  and  student  long  past...  the  role  of  friends  yet  to  come. 


One  early  fall  afternoon,  a  new  face  suddenly  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  campfire  down  at  Four  Mile  Point,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River.  He  came  with  a  handshake,  a  smile,  a  few  early  coinshooting  stories,  and  a  desire  to  hit 
the  fields  as  a  relic  hunter.  Readily  accepted  by  the  group  of  veteran  relic  hunters  gathered  around  the  crackling  fire, 
Charlie  soon  had  a  new  metal  detector  in  his  hands  and  was  joining  us  for  his  first  relic  hunting  experience  on  the  site  of 
an  old  stockaded  fort,  dating  from  the  American  Revolution. 


Admittedly,  it  had  been  a  few  years  since  Charlie  had  swung  a  detector,  but  you  wouldn't  have  noticed  from  the 
recoveries  he  made  during  the  first  few  hours  of  relic  hunting  on  the  site.  When  we  gathered,  mid-field,  he  reached  into 
his  collecting  pouch  and  pulled  a  couple  of  dropped  and  fired  musketballs  from  its  depths.  His  story  of  digging  the  first 
one  lasted  for  the  better  part  of  five  minutes,  as  he  brought  us  through  every  detail  from  the  signal,  to  digging,  to 
pinpointing,  and  to  the  final  recovery.  We  didn't  have  many  opportunities  to  speak  during  his  excited  tale,  but  we 
smiled...  we  all  had  our  own  memories  of  a  similar  first  musketball! 


Within  days  of  the  purchase  of  his  new 
detector,  Charlie  broke  through  the  barrier 
of  centuries  to  find  several  musketballs  on 
the  site  of  a  Revolutionary  War  fort! 


Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  later  able  to  add  several  additional  musketballs,  a  copper  mouth  harp,  and  several  Colonial 
cast  pewter  buttons  to  his  bag,  Charlie  admitted  that  even  if  he  hadn't  found  anything  during  the  hunt,  he  still  would  have 
had  fijn  just  enjoying  the  possibility  of  finding  something  on  such  historic  ground.  It's  pretty  easy  to  tell  when  a  relic 
hunter  has  just  been  born! 


Since  his  work  schedule  which  often  allowed  him  to  hunt  on  weekdays,  it  became  a  common  occurrence  for  Charlie  to 
show  up  at  the  river  with  a  mixed  bag  of  relics,  coins,  and  assorted  junk.  We  were  all  beginning  to  think  that  he  would 
soon  hold  the  record  for  the  greatest  number  of  horseshoe  recoveries  as  he  continually  pursued  those  elusive 
cannonballs,  and  we  even  nailed  one  of  the  largest  horseshoes  to  a  tree  beside  the  campfire. 


Soon  we  witnessed  additions  of  suspended  rusted  chains,  bits  of  farm  equipment,  old  broken  hoes,  and  other  pieces  of 
unidentified  rusted  iron  dangling  from  the  original  shoe,  with  each  of  Charlie's  trips  to  the  river.  For  relic  hunters,  rust  is  a 
must,  as  not  one  of  us  wants  to  pass  up  a  gun  part,  grapeshot,  or  cannonball.  However,  the  growing  collection  of 
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hanging  iron  debris  was  enough  for  Joe  to  give  a  nickname  to  the  ornamented  cottonwood...  Charlie's  "Tree  of  Woe"! 


It  seemed  that  no  cellar  hole  in  the  county  would  be  free  of  Charlie's  footprints  as  he  systematically  searched  close  to  a 
dozen  during  the  following  weeks,  producing  his  first  Indian  Heads  and  large  cents,  while  further  fanning  the  relic 
hunting  flames. 


# 


The  one  fact  I've  always  loved  about  cellar  holes,  is  that  you  never  know  what  the  next  signal  will  produce...  the 
possibilities  are  endless.  In  the  bottom  of  the  hole  you  might  find  anything  from  the  parts  to  an  old  kerosene  lamp  to  a 
piece  of  early  Spanish  silver,  but  I  wasn't  prepared  for  the  relic  that  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  contents  of  Charlie's 
collecting  bag,  which  he  had  strewn  across  the  surface  of  a  large  stump.  Amid  the  assortment  of  coins,  buckles,  and 
several  pieces  of  broken  pottery  was  an  eagle  shoulder  belt  plate!  I  have  witnessed  "beginner's  luck"  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  but  it  seemed  Charlie  was  bringing  it  to  an  art  form! 

"I  wasn't  really  sure  what  it  was  that  I  had  found,"  Charlie  related,  "but  I  thought  it  was  kind  of  neat,  with  the  eagle  on  the 
front.  So,  I  figured  I  would  bring  it  down  so  you  could  have  a  look  at  it."  This  all  occurred  on  the  day  before  I  was  to  fly 
down  to  Mississippi  to  search  several  Civil  War  sites.  I  would  be  traveling  well  over  a  thousand  miles,  hoping  to  find 
something  which  Charlie  had  recovered  just  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  backyard! 

The  discovery  of  a  small  skirmish  site  seemed  to  usher  in  the  snows  of  winter,  and  all  too  soon  the  detectors  were 
stored  away;  but  for  Charlie  the  hunt  didn't  end,  as  he  began  gathering  new  leads  for  the  coming  spring.  Books  on 
county  history  were  explored,  and  deer  hunters  told  him  of  previously  unknown  cellar  holes.  A  list  of  potential  spring 
sites  continued  to  grow  in  the  light  of  his  unwaning  enthusiasm  for  the  hunt. 

As  I  write,  the  snows  are  once  again  beginning  to  melt,  and  the  temperature  has  soared  above  50°  for  the  first  time  in 
months.  My  detector  rests  against  the  wall  of  my  office,  and  a  fresh  set  of  batteries  on  the  shelf.  I  find  it  very  easy  to 
think  about  my  relic  hunting  strategy  for  the  coming  season,  and  it's  relatively  simple- 1  think  I'll  just  follow  Charlie  around 
for  the  first  couple  of  months! 


Musketbalis,  flat  buttons,  s  thimble,  and  a  hand- 
fashioned  lead  sinker  were  among  the  recent  relic 
recoveries  made  by  Charlie  along  the  creeks  of 
the  Schoharie  Valley  in  upstate  New  York. 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with  the  permission 

and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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Back  In  The  Woods...  Back  In  Time 

By  Ed  Fedory 


Indian  Head  cents.  Barber  silver,  Civil  War  tokens,  bells,  buttons,  and 
buckles  were  found  on  the  grounds  surrounding  the  two  secluded  cellar 

holes. 


They  were  a  pair  of  hungry,  sodden,  muddied  souls  as  they  emerged  from  the  narrow  trail  through  the  undergrowth.  The 
afternoon  showers  hadn't  dampened  either  their  spirits  or  their  determination,  however.  Their  soaked  boots  held  as  little 
concern  for  them  as  did  the  ticks  they  occasionally  picked  from  their  clothing.  They  were  relic  hunters-  and  the  quest  for 
history  remained  unhindered. 


The  site  from  which  they  were  returning  had  remained  untouched  for  over  a  century.  Nestled  on  the  banks  of  a  swamp 
and  covered  with  a  rich  blanket  of  moss  and  brush,  it  had  gone  unnoticed,  save  for  the  small  woodland  creatures  who 
made  their  homes  in  the  crumbling  foundation  stones.  More  than  just  a  ruin,  the  site  was  a  time  capsule,  illuminating 
riverside  life  of  a  century  past. 


The  first  time  I  ever  visited  the  site,  I  couldn't  help  asking  myself  the  question,  "Who  in  their  right  mind  would  choose  to 
live  in  such  a  remote  area?"  It  is  a  question  for  which  I  still  haven't  found  a  complete  answer...  perhaps  only  a  partial 
one. 
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Quite  a  number  of  spoons  were  found  on  the  sites.  Most  were 
brass  and  plated,  but  a  lew  were  east  pewter  from  generations 

earlier. 


Part  of  the  answer  has  to  come  from  the  people  themselves  who  lived  during  that  period  of  history.  They  didn't  ask  for 
much,  and  they  were  pretty  happy  with  what  little  they  got.  It  was  a  time  when  common  sense  was  common,  but  book 
learning  wasn't.  It  was  a  time  when  men  lived  by  their  wits  and  instincts...  a  time  when  the  prosperity  of  a  family  was 
usually  measured  by  the  strength  of  a  back  and  a  pair  of  arms,  coupled  with  an  iron  will  to  survive  whatever  life  could 
throw  in  your  face. 


They  lived  with  disease,  and  without  electricity.  Indoor  plumbing  was  a  novelty  they  might  have  witnessed  a  couple  of 
times,  but  didn't  feel  they  needed.  And  who  needed  one  of  those  new  coal  stoves  when  nature  had  provided  all  those 
old  oaks  and  maples  for  the  fireplace? 


Today,  our  computers  are  too  slow,  and  our  cars  just  aren't  fast  enough.  It  takes  too  long  to  get  on  the  internet... 
vacations  are  just  too  short...  there  are  too  many  commercials  on  TV...  too  few  electrical  outlets  in  the  kitchen...  gas 
prices  are  always  too  high,  and  mortgage  rates  are  never  low  enough! 


Relic  hunter  Joe  Anderson  found  the 
site  of  several  18th  century  cellar 
holes  while  exploring  the  edges  of  a 
swamp  in  search  of  a  crystal  mine. 
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Sometimes  it's  pretty  difficult  taking  a  serious  look  at  ourselves  in  that  20th  century  mirror,  while  attempting  to 
understand  history  and  the  people  who  lived  it.  They  were  tough,  because  they  had  to  be.  In  some  small  way,  I  think 
relic  hunters  appreciate  the  things  which  have  been  lost...  and  they're  not  always  metal,  and  they're  not  always  dug! 


We  gained  a  closeness  with  the  former  inhabitants  of  that  lonely  cellar  hole  deep  in  the  woods,  and  perhaps  it  was 
neither  as  mean,  nor  as  desolate,  as  when  first  viewed  by  modern  eyes. 


Old  bottles  and  iron  articles,  recovered  from  the 
depths  of  the  soil,  dm  the  edge  of  a  dug  well. 
Several  deep  cisterns  were  also  found...  hazards 
all  relic  hunters  should  be  aware  of  when 
searching  similar  sites! 


After  relic  hunter  Joe  Anderson  had  spent  several  days  clearing  the  surrounding  brush  from  the  site  so  that  we  could 
search  the  ground  carefully,  we  found  there  existed  a  primitive  appeal.  It  was  quiet,  and  the  only  sounds  we  could  hear 
were  the  flights  of  waterfowl  as  they  descended  onto  the  surface  of  the  swamp.  The  world  of  today  was  very  far  away... 
with  each  recovered  target,  the  door  to  the  world  of  numerous  yesterdays  was  opened  before  us! 


One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  searching  this  particular  site,  despite  the  fact  that  Joe  had  removed  a  large  portion  of  the 
dead  brush,  was  the  huge  amount  of  iron  trash  which  littered  the  area  surrounding  the  cellar  hole.  One  sweep  of  the  coil 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  produced  numerous  clicks  and  chatters,  and  at  times  listening  "in  between"  the  false 
signals  became  a  real  challenge.  It  took  a  little  patience  and  practice,  but  after  a  while,  it  got  progressively  easier  to  hear 
those  "round"  sounds  from  deep  in  the  soil.  When  Joe  plucked  the  first  Indian  Head  cent  from  the  depths  of  a  hole,  only 
to  be  followed  by  Charlie's  Barber  quarter,  we  had  a  strong  feeling  that  the  site  had  never  seen  the  use  of  a  metal 
detector. 


One  of  the  interesting  items  Joe  was  able  to  recover  during  that  initial  hunt  was  a  big  Indian  Head.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
relic  hunted  a  site  near  old  railroad  tracks  knows  this  type  of  coin.  Years  ago,  some  young  boy,  in  a  moment  of  curiosity, 
had  placed  a  penny  on  the  tracks...  awaited  the  passing  of  a  local  freight...  and  gone  back  to  the  tracks  to  recover  his 
sorely  flattened  coin.  By  holding  Joe's  recovery  in  the  light,  just  so,  you  can  still  faintly  see  the  Indian  peering  out  from 
the  flattened  surface. 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  finds  was 


a  pre-Givi;  War  militia  officer's  belt 
buckle.  The  other  half  is  stil!  out  there 
somewhere. 


Initially,  we  thought  it  a  peculiar  find  so  far  away  from  any  of  the  existing  railroad  tracks,  until  we  remembered  that  the 
old  White  Elephant  Railroad  had  once  passed  within  several  hundred  yards  of  the  foundation  site.  The  tracks  had  been 
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ripped  up  over  a  half-century  earlier  to  be  sold  as  scrap,  and  only  the  track  bed  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  White 
Elephant,  along  with  Joe's  coin. 


Other  evidence  of  long-removed  river  history  was  a  remnant  of  the  ice  industry  that  Charlie  was  able  to  recover  near  the 
stone-lined  well-an  iron  hook  and  prod  once  attached  to  an  oak  shaft  and  used  to  maneuver  large  chunks  of  freshly  cut 
river  ice  so  they  could  be  removed  from  the  river  by  a  team  of  horses.  In  an  agriculturally  based  community,  the  river's 
ice  provided  income  and  jobs  during  the  winter  months.  It's  another  aspect  of  our  river  history  which  hasn't  been 
witnessed  for  well  over  a  half  century.  Slowly,  a  picture  of  life  along  the  river  1 00  years  ago  was  beginning  to  emerge! 


One  of  the  nicest  finds  on  the  site  was  an  engraved  silver  and  gold-washed  thimble.  This  obvious  gift,  given  long  in  the 
past,  went  a  long  way  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of  targets  and  the  relatively  small  number  of 
buttons  we  encountered  at  the  site.  Whoever  the  lady  of  the  house  was,  she  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  her 
needlework...  no  loose  buttons  there! 


A  couple  of  the  Interesting  items  recovered  by  Joe’s  hunting  partner. 
Charlie  -  a  large  crotal  ball  inscribed  with  the  manufacturer's  initials,  and  an 
ice  hock  and  prod  from  the  early  ice-cutting  Industry  on  the  Hudson  River. 


The  female  touch  to  the  site  was  hard  to  miss.  From  the  cooking  and  eating  utensils,  to  the  small  flowerbeds  surrounded 
by  carefully  chosen  quartzite  stones...  from  the  small  fragments  of  a  crystal  candleholder  to  a  few  broken  pieces  of  fine 
china  which  must  have  graced  her  Sunday  table  settings,  the  image  of  a  woman  attempting  to  maintain  some  sort  of 
urbane  civility  in  the  backwoods  was  easy  to  picture. 


Putting  a  soft  edge  to  an  often  too  harsh  world  has  always  been  a  gift  pioneering  women  possessed,  whether  on  the 
long  and  dusty  trails  West,  or  on  isolated  and  lonely  frontier  settlements.  To  their  undying  credit,  many  a  rose  has  grown 
where  only  sagebrush  or  hemlocks  once  existed! 


While  certainly  not  dating  to  Colonial  times,  the  site  did  provide  some  interesting  finds  dating  to  the  Civil  War  era.  In 
what  was  formerly  a  small  orchard,  Charlie  was  able  to  recover  the  first  of  his  Civil  War  tokens,  while  Joe  pulled  half  of  a 
pre-Civil  War  era  militia  officer's  belt  buckle  from  a  nearby  hole.  The  search  for  the  other  half  went  on  for  the  better  part 
of  the  day,  but  the  remainder  of  the  relic  continued  to  elude  us. 


It  took  a  true  team  effort  to  complete  this  toy 
pewter  cup  and  saucer  set.  Joe  found  the 
saucer,  while  Charlie  found  the  cup. 
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With  Joe  and  Charlie  often  having  the  same  weekdays  off,  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  them  coming  out  of  the  woods 
with  an  interesting  collection  of  artifacts  from  the  site  on  late  afternoons.  On  one  particular  day,  Joe  produced  a  couple 
of  tiny  pewter  saucers  from  a  child's  tea  set.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  fascination  is,  but  old  toys  found  in  out-of-the- 
way  settings,  whether  early  cellar  holes  of  Colonial  fort  sites,  have  always  sparked  my  curiosity.  Perhaps  it's  the  teacher 
in  me,  or  maybe  it's  just  the  fact  that  I  wonder  about  what  childhood  could  have  been  like  in  such  primitive  surrounds. 
Maybe  I  just  wonder  about  what  type  of  adults  they  finally  became,  and  the  impact  their  lives  might  have  had  on  history. 
Whatever  the  thought,  I  had  only  one  request  for  Joe:  "Now  you've  got  to  find  the  cups." 


Twin  cups  were  found  the  following  day  by  Charlie,  not  far  from  where  Joe  recovered  the  saucers,  beside  the  quartzite 
rocks  surrounding  the  mother's  flower  garden. 


As  relic  hunters  there  are  times  when  we  find  objects  strongly  associated  with  each  other,  and  they  pique  our  curiosity, 
provoke  a  story  of  times  past,  or  move  us  in  a  very  personal  way.  It  isn't  always  a  smashed  Civil  War  buckle  with  a  Minie 
ball  still  piercing  it,  or  a  chewed  musketball  beside  a  Revolutionary  War  button  on  an  encampment  site  which  followed  a 
battle...  sometimes  it's  something  far  simpler  and  elementary... 


Sometimes  history  is  brought  to  life  by  something  as  simple  as  a  child's  tea  set  beside  her  mother's  garden... 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with  the  permission 

and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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"...  And  We  Gathered  At  The  River" 


By  Ed  Fedory 


With  the  first  day  of  spring  less  than  12  hours  away,  relic  hunters  from  New 
York  and  surrounding  states  gathered  to  share  finds,  stories,  a  meal...  and  not 

a  few  laughs- 


With  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  slowly  receding  with  the  tide,  the  air  was  filled  with  smoke  from  the  campfire  and 
dreams  of  future  recoveries.  It  was  a  time  to  share  the  finds  of  the  previous  year  and  make  plans  for  the  upcoming 
season  of  relic  hunting-  it  was  a  time  to  discuss  cellar  hole  strategies  and  technological  advances  in  the  metal  detecting 
industry...  a  time  to  hold  relics  you've  only  dreamt  of  finding,  and  to  hear  the  step-by-step  tales  of  their  recovery...  it  was 
a  good  time! 
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During  the  course  of  the  day  we  watched  In  amazement  as  beautifully 
crafted  arrowheads  such  as  these  suddenly  emerged  from  large  pieces  of 


stone! 


Throughout  history,  the  Hudson  River  has  drawn  men  to  her  banks,  as  easily  witnessed  by  the  number  of  flint  chips  and 
complete  arrow  points  we  find  on  a  weekly  basis  with  the  receding  tides.  Within  a  half-mile  of  the  place  where  we 
gather,  state  archaeologists  conducted  a  major  dig  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  uncovering  the  remains  of  a  small  Indian 
village.  At  least  a  half-dozen  cellar  holes  have  been  searched  in  the  surrounding  woods,  dating  from  the  Colonial  to  the 
Civil  War  eras,  and  a  number  of  fossilized  teeth  from  long-extinct  species  of  New  York  State  mammals  have  been  found 
uncovered  by  wave  action. 


Given  half  an  imagination,  one  can  almost  picture  Henry  Hudson's  Half  Moon  as  she  maneuvers  before  a  northbound 
wind,  or  ships  under  British  flags  as  they  resupply  the  troops  stationed  in  Albany  during  the  French  &  Indian  War.  The 
snapping  of  the  sails  on  American  warships  during  the  Revolution  is  almost  audible,  and  very  faintly,  we  can  almost  hear 
the  rhythmic  chugging  of  Fulton's  first  steamship.  The  Hudson's  a  place  of  history,  with  every  mile  and  on  each  other 
banks.  I  can  think  of  few  more  fitting  places  for  relic  hunters  to  gather. 


One  of  the  truly  eye-  popping  relics  of  the  day  was  a  Colonial 
silver  shoe  buckle  brought  by  Manny 


Arriving  early,  were  the  point  men  for  the  Rites  of  Spring  gathering.  Armed  with  rakes,  saws,  and  tarps,  we  set  about 
tidying  up  our  club  headquarters.  Rocks  were  dragged  away,  and  logs  of  seasoned  hardwood  were  stacked.  The  bonfire 
was  ignited  close  to  the  river's  edge,  grills  were  set  up  in  the  cooking  area,  and  for  the  time  being,  the  potato  cannons 
were  leaned  against  a  nearby  poplar. 
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With  a  March  sun  nearly  directly  over  head,  the  first  trucks  and  cars  began  to  arrive,  many  with  out-of-state  plates,  but 
all  carrying  metal  detecting  enthusiasts  and  display  cases  filled  with  assorted  relics.  Many  of  the  vehicles  brought  old 
friends,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  new  faces  in  the  ever-growing  crowd  of  relic  hunters...  all  sharing,  however,  the  common 
interest  in  history  and  passion  for  digging. 


Another  show-stopper  was  this  1801  silver  dollar.  "Most 
of  us  had  dug  earlier  coins."  notes  Ed,  "but  few  a  coin 

of  such  beauty!" 


On  the  tables  were  displayed  enough  relics  to  fill  a  small  museum,  and  given  the  short  hours  of  an  afternoon  on  the 
river,  far  too  many  to  examine  carefully.  Chuck  Anderson  brought  an  assortment  of  early  coins  he  had  dug,  along  with 
his  first  Spanish  cob,  and  Dave,  Jr.  brought  his  first  three-pound  Revolutionary  War  era  cannonball.  Dave  and  Dan 
brought  an  assortment  of  Colonial  artifacts  from  the  farm  fields  of  Connecticut.  Roger  brought  his  appetite! 
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Jusl  when  you  thought  you  had  s sen  everything, 
someone  would  go  to  his  car  or  truck  and  bring  out 
another  display  case  filled  with  relics. 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  relics  I  have  ever  seen  was  brought  by  Manny,  a  complete  pre-Revolutionary  War  silver 
shoe  buckle.  Besides  its  intricate  and  elaborate  open-work  design,  the  buckle  was  hallmarked,  numbered,  and 
engraved.  Holding  the  buckle  in  my  hand,  I  could  almost  imagine  some  Dutch  patroon  walking  the  cobbled  streets  of 
New  York  City,  cane  in  hand,  displaying  his  wealth  and  importance  in  something  as  simple  as  a  fancy  set  of  shoe 
buckles! 
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The  afternoon  was  not  without  its 
entertainment  or  instruction,  as  a 
group  of  three  Hint  knappers  set 
about  fashioning  some  points  beside 
the  campfire. 


Another  silver  rarity  was  an  1801  American  silver  dollar  recovered  from  a  creek  bank.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
American  silver  coins  I  had  ever  heard  of  being  dug,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  recovered  along  with  several  pieces  of 
Spanish  silver  made  the  story  all  the  more  interesting!  Some  guys  have  an  amazing  amount  of  luck  and  good  fortune. 
Most  of  my  creekside  finds  wind  up  in  my  tackle  box! 


During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  there  were  a  number  of  times  when  I  felt  like  a  game  show  contestant  on  Stump  the 
Relic  Hunter,  as  partial  and  fragmentary  relics  were  brought  out  for  me  to  identify.  On  some,  identification  was  easy,  but 
there  were  others  that  made  me  wish  I  had  brought  along  a  few  of  the  essential  identification  books  from  my  library.  Just 
the  sheer  number  of  buttons  alone  would  have  kept  my  nose  in  Albert's  Record  of  American  Uniform  and  Historical 
Buttons  for  the  better  part  of  a  weekend! 
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Nolan,  Jr.  was  finally  able  to  display 
bis  first  Revolutionary  War 
cannonball...  a  three-pounder  found 
along  a  heavily  wooded  trail. 


Flintlock  gun  parts  and  musketballs...  brass  buckles  and  Civil  War  buttons...  belt  plates  and  grapeshot...  ramrod  pipes 
and  old  dog  tags...  the  list  and  variety  of  objects  recovered  from  the  depths  of  the  soil  seemed  to  be  endless  as  the 
hours  passed  and  new  display  cases  were  brought  out  for  a  viewing. 


One  of  the  things  I  have  always  found  to  be  of  great  interest  is  poking  around  in  relic  hunters'  junk  boxes.  Checking 
through  the  assortment  of  unidentified  and  fragmentary  pieces  usually  results  in  the  discovery  of  a  few  hidden  treasures, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  relic  was  quickly  snatched  from  the  garbage  bin  and  gently  placed  under  the  glass  of 
a  display  case. 


Musketballs  and  buttons,  buckles  and  coins,  ramrod 


pipes  and  spurs-  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the 
variety  of  relics  recovered  in  the  Northeast! 


Nor  was  the  afternoon  without  its  period  of  instruction.  Rarely  at  a  loss  for  words,  I  wasn't  sure  how  I  should  reply  to  the 
question  posed  to  me  by  a  trio  of  new  faces:  "Do  you  mind  if  we  sit  around  and  knap  for  a  while?"  Being  mid-afternoon,  I 
thought  it  a  little  early  to  retire,  and  said  as  much. 

"No,  KNAP...  as  in  making  arrowheads,"  came  the  reply. 

Heavy  logs  were  dragged  from  the  woodpile,  and  we  all  watched  in  fascination  as  large  pieces  of  flint  were  reduced, 
with  skillful  eyes  and  talented  hands,  to  some  of  the  finest  arrowheads,  bird  points,  and  knives  that  I've  ever  seen. 
Having  picked  up  a  number  of  similar  points  along  the  shores  of  the  river  beside  us,  I  began  to  have  a  growing 
appreciation  for  the  skill  and  the  techniques  employed  by  those  First  Americans  who  once  dwelt  on  the  very  ground  on 
which  our  boots  were  rooted. 


British  "Brown  Bess"  gun  parts  were  common,  but  this  brass 
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trigger  guard  with  a  crudely  engraved  starburst  design  war 
an  interesting  farm  field  recovery. 


As  I  watched  a  small  spearpoint  being  fashioned  of  our  native  Normanskill  flint  as  it  had  been  done  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  earlier,  a  sense  of  the  symmetry  of  history  and  place  washed  over  me.  As  I  looked  around  and  saw 
men  examining  the  relics  others  had  found,  and  heard,  in  the  background,  the  laughter  and  tales  of  recovery,  I  was  privy 
to  the  passion  history  generates... 


...  and  I  knew  that  just  being  a  relic  hunter  was  enough! 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with  the  permission 

and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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Lost  Confederate  Encampment 

By  Ed  Fedory 
Photos  by  Mark  Swann 
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Selected  for  its  view  of  the  surrounding  countryside,  and  close 
proximity  to  a  major  source  of  fresh  water,  the  site  of  the 
Confederate  camp  had  ali  the  nature!  features  any  officer  could 

have  desired. 


As  General  Braxton  Bragg's  Army  of  Tennessee  advanced  to  attack  the  Union  right  flank,  many  a  Confederate  soldier 
wondered  if  he  would  still  be  drawing  breath  the  following  morning  to  celebrate  the  new  year. 

For  Bragg's  troops  it  had  been  a  long  year,  and  they  could  still  feel  the  sting  of  their  October  defeat  at  Perryville, 
Kentucky.  From  Kentucky  they  had  been  pursued  by  a  force  of  45,000  Union  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  William  S.  Rosecrans.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  looking  for  one  last  victory  with  which  to  end  the  year 
before  retiring  to  winter  quarters. 

The  initial  engagements  of  the  31st  saw  Confederate  troops  pushing  back  the  Union  force  to  Nashville  Pike;  but  with 
reinforcements  arriving,  the  line  held  at  that  point.  New  Year's  Day  witnessed  a  temporary  lull  in  the  fight,  but  not  in  the 
movement  of  troops,  as  a  Union  division  crossed  Stones  River  during  the  day.  On  January  2,  Confederate  troops 
attacked  their  strong  position  on  a  bluff  east  of  the  river,  driving  them  back  across  McFadden's  Ford.  The  Confederate 
attack  was  quickly  repulsed,  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to  their  original  position. 

w 

There  were  several  skirmishes  during  the  next  couple  of  days,  but  by  the  5th,  Union  forces  were  occupying  the  town  of 
Murfreesborough,  and  Bragg's  troops  were  in  retreat  to  Shelbyville  and  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  With  the  approaching 
snows,  it  was  time  for  both  armies  to  enter  winter  quarters.  An  old  year  had  ended...  a  new  one,  begun...  but  the  future 
still  held  several  years  of  battle  and  bloodshed  before  the  Civil  War  would  end. 
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The  rattle  of  musketry  and  cannon  fire  no  longer  echoes  and  rumbles  along  those  Tennessee  valleys,  but  those  distant 
hills  have  changed  little  during  the  seasonal  cycles  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  cities  may  be  larger,  and  the 
surrounding  lands  more  developed,  but  the  hills  still  hold  their  secrets.  Like  half-heard  whispers,  the  tales  of  glory,  the 
creaking  of  leather  saddles,  the  beat  of  horses'  hooves,  and  campfire  laughter  are  carried  faintly  on  the  night  air. 
Ghostly  armies  still  ride...  spectral  sergeants  still  swear...  and  somewhere  in  the  distant  half-light  of  a  phantom  fire,  a 
young  drummer  boy  practices  a  drum  roll  for  eternity... 


hunting  very  seriously ! 


It  is  the  sound  of  history,  both  of  deeds  recorded  and  those  that  will  forever  remain  unknown.  To  listen,  to  understand, 
the  ear  must  be  tuned  to  that  "pitch  of  the  past:-  a  task  that  most  relic  hunters  seem  to  accomplish  quite  handily. 

For  relic  hunter  Mark  Swann,  growing  up  in  Nashville  in  the  1 960s,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  "tune  in"  to  the  past,  step 
from  his  back  porch,  walk  a  few  yards  into  the  woods,  and  begin  finding  Civil  War  relics.  During  his  teenage  years,  Mark 
devoted  a  majority  of  his  time  to  the  recovery  of  thousands  of  relics,  ranging  from  the  first  Minie  ball  he  found  on  his  way 
to  school  one  day,  to  hundreds  of  buttons  and  numerous  cannonballs,  projectiles,  buckles,  and  belt  plates.  It  was  a  love 
of  history  and  detecting  which  began  early,  and  continues  to  this  day. 

Even  Mark  will  admit  that  relic  hunting  the  central  Tennessee  area  had  changed  quite  a  bit  over  the  intervening  years. 
"Most  of  the  larger  campsites  have  been  gone  over  and  searched  hard  for  quite  a  number  of  years,"  he  notes,  "but 
several  smaller  and  less  known  sites  remain  virtually  intact  to  this  day.  Some  have  yet  to  be  found." 

It  was  that  very  search  for  lost  encampments  which  drew  Mark  and  his  relic  hunting  buddies,  Brett  and  Cliff,  into  a  four- 
wheeling  excursion  toward  a  ridge  of  hills  three  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  paved  road.  From  their  research,  they 
knew  that  the  site  held  promise,  and  it  combined  all  the  natural  features  any  officer  in  the  field  would  desire,  including 
high  ground  and  a  major  source  of  fresh  water. 

Having  attained  the  summit,  they  found  an  old  logging  road  leading  to  a  natural  spring,  which  was  clearly  indicated  on 
an  old  map.  All  the  elements  for  a  great  hunt  were  in  place...  now  it  was  just  a  matter  of  a  lot  of  legwork  and  finding  the 
relics! 

As  the  search  began  along  the  two  miles  of  ridgeline,  the  initial  finds  were  less  than  spectacular,  consisting  of  numerous 
shotgun  shells  in  various  stages  of  decay.  A  decision  to  work  an  even  broader  pattern  among  the  hardwoods  yielded 
only  one  dubious  bonus,  an  old  mule  shoe! 
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Mark  Swann,  along  with  his 
relic  hunting  partner.  Brett 
Clark,  proudly  displays  a 


Confederate  two-piece 
buckle  ..  a  recovery  any  relic 
hunter  would  envy! 


It  was  only  when  the  ridge  began  to  narrow,  and  they  entered  a  flat,  open,  and  terraced  area,  that  their  luck  began  to 
change  with  the  first  recoveries  of  melted  lead  mixed  with  charcoal  and  a  number  of  square  cut  nails,  which  is  often  a 
good  indication  of  a  campsite. 

With  his  eyes  following  the  sweep  of  his  detector's  coil,  Mark  noticed  something  whitish  partially  exposed  on  the  ground. 
Even  before  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  it  was  immediately  identified  as  a  .69  caliber  Minie  ball.  Wthin  a  couple  of  minutes, 
other  members  of  the  team  were  digging  on  targets  with  similar  results.  It  was  obvious  that  their  research  and  legwork 
had  paid  off...  they  had  found  a  lost  camp! 

Within  a  half-hour  of  the  initial  relic  recovery,  the  first  button,  an  Army  officer's  coat  button,  saw  light  once  again  after 
more  than  a  century.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  a  Block  I  button.  "What  was  interesting  about  the  Block  I  recovery  was 
that  once  I  had  dug  it  from  the  ground  and  passed  the  coil  of  my  detector  over  the  hole  again,  the  signal  was  still  ringing 
in  my  headset,"  Mark  recalls.  "It  was  as  though  I  hadn't  taken  anything  from  the  soil.  I  probed  around,  and  was  able  to 
add  yet  another  Block  I  button  to  my  collection.  Recoveries  like  that  just  don't  happen  often  enough!" 


the  Confederate  camp  yielded  "snake 
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buckles"  end  an  assortment  of  Civil  War 
buttons. 


There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  luck  to  spare  that  day,  as  Cliff  targeted  a  dumpsite  beside  a  drainage  ditch.  According  to 
Mark,  Cliff  didn't  move  from  that  spot  for  hours...  and  no  wonder.  As  Cliff  dug,  handfuls  upon  handfuls  of  haversack 
hooks  emerged,  mixed  with  discarded  and  unfired  bullets,  and  numerous  buttons.  In  a  phrase,  it  must  have  been  a  relic 
hunter's  dream  come  true! 


Continuing  to  search  the  top  of  the  ridge,  Mark  suddenly  received  a  loud  signal.  "It  was  the  type  of  signal  which  had  belt 
buckle  written  all  over  it!"  At  6"  he  recovered  the  wreath  portion  of  a  two-piece  Confederate  belt  buckle.  Passing  the  coil 
over  the  hole  again  produced  nothing  but  dead  air.  "I  decided  to  work  a  circular  pattern  out  and  around  from  where  the 
first  piece  was  recovered.  Ten  feet  away,  I  was  able  to  recover  the  missing  CS  portion  to  complete  the  buckle!" 

From  such  recoveries,  it's  easy  to  see  why  Mark  prefers  to  work  campsites,  rather  than  the  sites  of  battles  and 
skirmishes.  "With  shipments  of  new  supplies  coming  into  the  campsites,  battle-ravaged  and  field-abused  uniforms,  along 
with  other  pieces  of  barely  serviceable  equipment,  were  often  thrown  into  the  surrounding  woods,  or  down  the  nearest 
embankment,"  he  explains. 

As  with  all  relic  hunts,  and  especially  those  which  have  been  highly  successful,  the  day  ended  far  too  soon.  Yet  even  as 
the  sun  set,  Mark,  Brett,  and  Cliff  knew  they  would  be  returning  to  search  their  lost  campsite...  and  although  bone- 
wearied  and  dog-tired,  the  trio  shared  one  thought  on  the  long  walk  back  to  the  truck:  It  doesn't  get  much  better  than 
that! 


Editor's  Note  -  "All  relics  and  artifacts  featured  in  The  Relic  Hunter  were  found  and  recovered  on  private  property  with  the  permission 

and  total  consent  of  the  owners."  -  Ed  Fedory 
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The  Silver  Treasures  Of  Port  Royal 

By:  Ed  Fedory 
Photos  By:  Mark  Swann 


The  very  name  Port  Royal  conjures  up  a  lot  of  images... 
warm  Caribbean  breezes  and  snapping  acres  of  canvas 
sails  in  the  wind...  turquoise  waters,  white  sand  beaches, 
palm  trees.  Real-life  characters  like  Captain  Henry 
Morgan  are  inextricably  mixed  with  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  Long  John  Silver,  and  there's  an  awful  lot  of 
belaying  and  talk  of  jibs,  mains'ils,  and  fo'c'stle  rumors 
o'treasure,  buried  deep,  for  certain,  argghhh!  All  the 
heroes  bear  a  startling  resemblance  to  Tyrone  Power... 
the  villains  uncannily  sneer  in  classic  Basil  Rathbone 
fashion...  and  all  the  tavern  lasses  cast  sultry  glances 
across  mugs  of  grog  with  Jane  Russell  eyes.  It's  the  world 
of  Rafael  Sabatini...  the  swashbuckling  world  of  pirates 
and  buccaneers...  of  broadsides  and  avasting. 


Beginning  as  a  one-room  log  cabin,  the 
home  built  by  William  Bourne  was  situated 
near  a  large  cave  spring  and  an  old  Indian 
trail  leading  to  the  lower  Ohio  Valley-  an 
Ideal  location  to  farm,  hunt,  trap,  and  begin 
raising  a  family. 


□  re  exists  but  one  problem.  Our  tale  of  treasures  buried  deep  takes  place  in  Port  Royal,  Tennessee. 
Exit  17th  century...  farewell,  Mr.  Sabatini...  and  a  hearty  goodbye  to  the  cast  of  thousands.  We'll  shift 
the  scenes  from  frothy  waves  to  dusty  Tennessee  back  roads...  from  armed  merchantmen  to  an  old 
homestead.  But  it's  still  a  tale  of  buried  treasure-  keelhaul  me,  else,  if  it  ain't,  arrgghh! 

Pulling  to  the  shoulder  of  the  dusty  gravel  road  in  rural  Tennessee,  Mark  and  Reba  Swann  emerged 
from  the  truck  and  looked  across  the  overgrown  lawn  toward  what  would  soon  be  their  new  home.  Not 
only  did  they  share  a  common  dream  and  the  large  task  of  restoration,  but  they  shared  the  job  of 
researching  the  history  of  the  old  Bourne  homestead. 
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Among  the  many  interesting  coins  found  around  the  restored 
19th  century  dwelling  were  Spanish  silver  and  American  gold. 


The  house  before  them  looked  nothing  like  the  one  18-year-old  William  Bourne  had  built  for  his  new 
wife,  Matilda,  in  1828.  The  original  building  was  a  one-room  log  cabin,  but  well  situated  on  high  ground, 
near  a  year-round  natural  cave  spring  and  an  old  Indian  trail  which  led  to  the  lower  Ohio  Valley.  William 
and  Matilda  were  not  the  first  to  inhabit  the  area,  as  in  the  closing  days  of  the  American  Revolution  a 
pioneer/trading  station  had  occupied  the  same  site.  As  the  years  passed  and  their  family  grew, 
additional  rooms  and  a  second  story  were  added  to  the  original  dwelling;  and  from  those  windows,  in 
1838,  they  watched  the  forced  migration  of  thousands  of  Native  Americans  along  what  would  become 
known  as  the  Trail  of  Tears. 


The  history  of  the  area,  coupled  with  tales  of  lavish  lawn  parties,  and  the  story  of  the  Bournes' 
displaying  little  faith  in  local  banks  and  having  buried  money  on  the  property,  added  to  Mark's  and 
Reba's  excitement  when  they  first  turned  on  their  detectors  to  begin  what  was  to  become  a  most 
memorable  series  of  treasure  hunts! 


Mark's  initial  recoveries  near  a  large  maple  were  certainly  less  than  auspicious,  consisting  of  a  bent 
piece  of  copper  and  a  couple  of  old  shotgun  shells;  but  after  digging  a  generous  plug  on  his  fourth 
signal  and  glimpsing  the  gleam  of  silver  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  he  knew  that  some  interesting 
recoveries  were  going  to  be  made  during  the  course  of  that  first  day.  After  carefully  removing  the  coin, 
Mark  held  it  to  the  light.  "I  could  plainly  see  the  word  'Liberty'  on  the  headband,  and  the  date  of  1827." 
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“Every  time  I  would  hear  a  large,  repeatable  signal,  the 
excitement  would  begin  again!"  recalled  Mark,  as  he 
traveled  down  the  trail  from  relic  hunting,  to  coin 
hunting,  to  becoming  a  cache  hunter! 


"I  decided  to  run  my  pattern  over  to  the  area  where  Reba  was  searching,  but  before  I  could  reach  her,  I 
received  another  signal,  which  proved  to  be  a  nice  copper  watch  fob.  Reba  had  completed  digging  her 
target,  too,  which  she  later  revealed  was  a  piece  of  Mexican  silver." 


As  Mark  continued  his  tale  of  treasure,  he  recalled,  "Once  again  I  set  out  to  rejoin  my  wife,  to  see  what 
kind  of  recoveries  she  had  made,  when  another  signal  rang  through  my  headset.  When  I  switched  into 
the  all-metal  mode,  I  could  tell  that  the  target  was  a  rather  large  one,  and  from  the  tone  of  the  signal,  I 
figured  it  was  pretty  deep.  After  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  reach  the  target  with  my  small  trowel,  I 
opted  for  a  long-handled  shovel  and  removed  a  larger  plug. 


"Removing  the  loosened  soil,  I  inserted  my  detector's  9"  coil  into  the  hole,  and  from  the  loud  sound  with 
which  I  was  greeted,  I  knew  I  was  getting  very  close  to  the  target.  I  continued  to  dig  until  I  felt  the  blade 
of  the  shovel  glance  off  the  side  of  a  hard  object.  I  got  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  began  to 
remove  the  soil.  The  removal  of  the  loosened  soil  revealed  the  side  of  an  old  blue  Mason  jar,  and  as  I 
carefully  dislodged  it  from  the  grip  of  the  soil,  I  saw  that  it  was  still  intact!" 
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How  often  does  anyone  who  owns  a  metal 
detector  dream  of  uncovering  even  a  single 
silver  dollar..,  let  alone  jars  filled  with  them; 


I  wish  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  Mason  jar  lid  I've  dug!  Anyone  who  has  ever  relic  hunted  around  old  cellar 
holes  and  dwellings  that  have  fallen  to  ruin  knows  the  drill:  deep  target...  tough  digging...  remove  the 
soil...  dull  metal  lid  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Hope...  hope...  hope...  radically  raised  pulse 
rate...  pant...  pant...  pant.  Gently  dig  around  the  lid,  remove  the  target,  and  what  do  you  have?  Another 
Mason  jar  lid! 


If  you  are  really  lucky,  you  didn't  cut  yourself  on  any  broken  glass  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  confines  of 
the  hole.  That's  pretty  much  the  quality  of  the  luck  I  have  had  when  dealing  with  the  remains  of  Mason 
jars  discovered  and  dug  far  from  the  beaten  path.  What  Mark  recovered  goes  far  beyond  the  sort  of 
fortune  I've  experienced  or  have  witnessed. 


"Looking  up,  I  saw  Reba's  inquisitive  face  looking  down  at  me  and  the  Mason  jar.  I  passed  it  to  her  for  a 
closer  inspection,  and  as  she  rubbed  the  remaining  moist  soil  from  the  outside  of  the  old  jar,  several 
large  silver  coins  came  clearly  into  view!  The  momentary  silence  that  existed  between  the  two  of  us, 
and  the  jar,  could  have  been  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  The  stories  of  the  Bournes'  having  hidden  money 
on  their  property  had  been  true!" 
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,!!t  seemed  that  Reba 
had  developed  a 
sixth  sense  about 
where  the  next  jar  of 
coins  would  be 
discovered,"  noted 
Mark.  They  later 
found  that  there  was 
a  pattern  to  the 
burying  of  the 
treasure  jars. 


While  a  number  of  individual  coins  continued  to  be  found  on  the  front  and  side  lawns,  Mark  noticed  that 
the  older  coins  were  consistently  found  close  to  the  old  roadbed.  Due  to  the  number  of  cut  nails  found 
in  some  of  the  holes,  Mark  opted  for  the  use  of  a  smaller  coil  for  better  target  separation. 

"One  particular  signal  I  remember  quite  well.  It  was  rather  faint,  but  certainly  repeatable.  Digging 
through  a  combination  of  cut  nails  and  other  debris,  I  found  a  beautiful  1816  Spanish  piece-of-eight! 
Searching  the  area  very  carefully  after  that  find,  I  was  able  to  recover  a  1790  and  an  1807  half  real. 
From  the  amount  of  debris  in  the  soil-  the  broken  early  glass,  cut  nails,  and  one-piece  brass  buttons- 1 
knew  that  I  had  discovered  the  site  of  the  old  pioneer  station  which  once  had  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
old  Indian  trail!" 

During  subsequent  trips  to  their  future  home  and  restoration  project,  it  seemed  that  Reba  developed  a 
sixth  sense  in  regard  to  where  the  next  cache  of  coins  would  be  found. 
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Mark's  first  cache  of  coins, 
consisting  mainly  of  silver 
dollars  and  halves,  was 
found  in  an  old  Mason  jar 
near  some  large  maple 
trees. 


During  one  of  their  searches  Mark  decided  to  take  a  breather  beside  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  process  of 
recovering  another  target.  "I  heard  Reba's  digging  tool  strike  an  object,  and  then  saw  the 
disappointment  on  her  face  when  an  old  brass  oil  can  was  brought  to  the  surface.  I  tossed  it  aside  and 
was  about  to  give  her  a  hand  filling  in  the  hole  when  we  heard  the  jingle  of  coins  from  within  the  oil  can! 


"Reba  picked  up  the  can  and  after  several  failed  attempts  at  opening  it,  handed  it  over  to  me.  I  could 
easily  sense  growing  impatience  as  my  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  finally  the  threaded  spout 
began  to  turn.  With  the  cap  finally  removed,  I  poured  the  contents  into  her  eagerly  outstretched  hands. 
It  was  a  mini-cache  of  nine  silver  dimes  and  a  $2-1/2  gold  piece!" 


Today,  the  house  restoration  project  has  been  completed,  and  a  total  of  six  caches,  consisting  mainly  of 
silver  dollars  and  halves,  have  been  recovered  on  the  surrounding  property. 

...  and  somehow  I  can't  help  but  think  that  when  Mark  looks  out  the  window  at  his  lawn,  he  isn't  thinking 
so  much  about  mowing  it,  as  he  is  digging  it! 
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History  Alive 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

As  we  walked  the  length  of  the  dirt  trail,  between  tents,  the 
air  filled  with  the  aroma  of  baking  bread,  and  the  distant 
sound  of  drum  rolls,  bagpipes,  and  cannon  fire,  it  was 
hard  to  imagine  that  we  had  just  entered  the  21st  century. 
The  calendar  said  we  were  halfway  through  the  year 
2000,  but  to  each  of  us  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  locked  in 
the  middle  1700s. 


Volume  34  December  2000 


Tons  of  cannon,  from  various  eras  and 
countries,  formed  a  battery  on  the 
surrounding  lawn.  Dressed  in  the  garb  of 
modern  times,  a  35mm  camera  slung  over 
my  shoulder,  instead  of  a  musket,  I  feit  out 
of  place-  literally,  out  of  time-  in  my  current 
surroundings. 


Dressed  in  the  garb  of  modern  times,  a  35mm  camera  slung  over  my  shoulder,  instead  of  a  musket,  I 
felt  out  of  place-  literally,  out  of  time-  in  my  current  surroundings.  A  man  just  recently  emerged  from  a 
time  machine  could  not  have  felt  more  strangely.  I  should  have  expected  my  own  personal 
awkwardness.  After  all,  I  had  been  to  similar  events  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Yet  the  sensation  of 
being  an  outsider  was  overwhelming! 
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Among  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  Grand  Encampment  were 

the  Indian  reen actors. 


Each  of  us  came  to  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  French  &  Indian  War  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  with 
different  goals  and  expectations,  but  the  common  denominator  was  a  love  of  history,  and  specifically, 
the  18th  century.  Rather  than  picking  up  another  book  on  that  period  of  time,  walking  among  and  talking 
with  people  who  were  living  history  was  far  more  interesting  and  educational. 


I  had  another  reason  for  attending  as  well.  For  years,  I  had  wanted  to  purchase  a  flintlock  rifle...  a  sweet 
one...  full-stocked  of  maple  and  between  .40  and  .50  caliber,  handmade,  a  rifle  that  would  show  the 
gunmaker's  love  of  his  craft  and  his  creation.  I  knew  the  rifle  was  out  there  somewhere.  We  had  just 
never  crossed  paths...  yet. 


On  the  edge  of  the  encampment,  a  group  of  Provincials  form  ranks. 
The  Colonial  reinforcements  for  the  British  troops  engaged  in  a  mock 
battle  against  the  French  and  Indians. 
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Always  a  constant  source  of  fascination  and  interest  was  the  care  each  reenactor  gave  to  his  style  of 
dress.  Each  had  established  his  own  persona  of  the  past.  Some  were  British  regulars,  while  others 
outfitted  themselves  as  Ranger  corps.  There  were  Provincial  militia  units,  female  "camp  followers,"  and 
no  end  to  the  variety  of  Native  Allies.  Each  was  a  study  and  a  lesson  in  the  lifestyles  of  the  past.  It 
wasn't  just  what  was  worn,  but  how  it  was  worn  and  decorated.  The  more  you  studied  each  reenactor, 
the  more  details  you  found  to  observe,  and  the  greater  you  became  aware  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
history  and  historical  reenacting. 


For  the  relic  hunter,  attending  an  event  such  as  the  Grand  Encampment  offers  a  unique  and  singular 
view  into  the  period  of  time  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  We  can  observe  not  only  the  costumes  of 
those  in  attendance,  but  the  tools  and  accoutrements  we  often  find  in  the  field.  We  learn  how  the  camps 
were  set  up,  and  of  strategies  used  as  displayed  in  mock  battles. 


Just  roaming  through  the  authentic  18th  century  encampment  is  an 

education  in  Itself. 


There  exist  numerous  reenacting  groups,  their  interests  ranging  from  the  days  of  ancient  early  Greeks 
and  Romans,  through  the  Civil  War,  and  on  into  World  War  II.  For  a  view  of  the  variety  of  reenactors 
specializing  in  particular  time  periods,  check  out  the  website  http://www.reenactorsworldplus.com/.  Not 
only  will  you  be  given  a  view  of  the  different  active  groups,  but  the  links  associated  with  the  various 
sites  will  allow  you  to  gather  more  information  on  the  history  of  your  period  of  interest,  and  upcoming 
reenacting  events. 


One  of  my  favorite  web  pages  is  that  of  On  the  Trail  magazine,  which  deals  primarily  with  historical 
trekkers,  another  interesting  phrase  to  which  I  have  been  recently  introduced.  Their  website  at 
http://www.ottmagazine.com/.  illuminates  and  graphically  illustrates  the  world  of  the  longhunters  during 
the  1700s. 


For  those  interested  in  history  and  relic  hunting,  I  should  provide  a  word  of  caution.  The  temptation  to 
"play  out"  a  part  in  history  is  very  difficult  to  resist  once  you  have  been  exposed  to  it.  Remember  the 
youthful  days  of  playing  cowboys  and  Indians...  having  a  Davy  Crockett  coonskin  cap...  meeting  up  with 
your  buddies  to  play  "Army"  after  school  was  out...  Halloween...  camping?  Well,  reenacting  is  all  of  that, 
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combined  with  historical  knowledge  and  brought  to  an  adult  level.  From  what  I've  witnessed,  it  looks  like 
a  heck  of  a  lot  of  fun,  too! 


Just  for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  Civil  War  relic  hunters  out  in  the  fields, 
I  decided  to  check  out  some  of  the  sites  available  for  Civil  War  reenacting.  I  only  checked  out  a  few-  the 
16th  Alabama,  Co.  A,  the  11th  Mississippi,  and  the  Champlain  Rifles,  comprised  of  the  14th  Vermont 
and  the  123rd  New  York.  Not  only  were  the  histories  of  each  original  unit  found,  complete  with  the 
various  campaigns  in  which  each  participated,  but  there  were  detailed  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
the  uniforms  worn  by  each  unit.  Even  if  reenacting  isn't  in  your  future,  these  sites  can  provide  the  relic 
hunter  with  some  interesting  insights  to  the  past  and  clues  to  relic  identification. 


u 


One  of  the  greatest  features  of 
living  history"  was  the  variety  of 


crafts  visitors  were  able  to 
witness  in  the  process. 


As  we  toured  the  encampment  and  browsed  through  the  numerous  sutler's  tents,  I  found  numerous 
replica  British  regimental  buttons.  The  problem  with  many  of  the  pewter  buttons  we  dig  in  the  fields  is 
that  they  have  become  so  corroded  over  the  years  from  constantly  being  turned  in  the  soil  and  from  the 
chemical  reactions  of  the  soft  metal  with  strong  fertilizers.  In  some  cases,  the  buttons  are  barely 
identifiable. 

Several  of  the  buttons  I  purchased  were  later  added  to  my  collection  to  illustrate  how  the  button  would 
probably  have  appeared  on  the  day  of  its  loss,  compared  to  the  dug  example  and  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  found  over  200  years  later.  For  the  trained  eye  of  a  relic  hunter,  a  couple  of  slight  features  on  the 
face  of  the  button  are  all  we  need  for  the  purposes  of  identification;  but  to  the  student  or  novice  relic 
hunter,  having  the  replica  button  seated  beside  the  original  helps  to  illustrate  what  our  eyes  would  see 
as  obvious. 
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While  most  of  the  tents  were  of  the  wedge  &  wall  variety,  the  Indian 
camp  was  genuinely  something  out  of  the  pages  of  a  history  hook! 


In  one  sutler's  large  tent,  amid  the  displays  of  handmade  knives,  powder  horns,  waistcoats,  and  tricorn 
hats,  my  eyes  suddenly  fixed  on  a  display  of  a  half  dozen  flintlock  muskets  and  rifles.  Five  of  the  six 
would  have  held  my  interest  for  less  than  30  seconds,  but  the  tiger-striped  curly  maple  stock  on  the 
bottom  of  the  rack  riveted  my  attention.  I  eased  my  way  over  toward  the  rack  for  a  closer  examination  of 
the  rifle,  hoping  that  it  would  appear  as  fine  close-up  as  it  did  from  the  other  side  of  the  tent.  The  stock 
had  been  polished  with  beeswax  and  hand  rubbed  to  a  satiny  finish,  and  the  use  of  iron  furniture,  rather 
than  flashy  brass,  added  a  subtlety  to  the  finished  piece. 


Preparing  to  engage  the  French,  a  corps  of  Rangers  ready  their 

Brown  Bess  muskets. 
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The  sutler  asked  if  I  would  like  to  hold  the  rifle.  My  answer  of  "Yes"  would  soon  prove  to  be  a  fateful 
one.  As  I  held  the  rifle  in  my  hands,  I  viewed  with  interest  the  big  bore  and  yet  the  almost  delicate 
features  the  rifle  possessed.  Holding  the  stock  to  my  shoulder  and  sighting  down  the  length  of  brown 
steel,  I  could  tell  in  an  instant  she  was  a  sweet  shooter. 

The  price  of  the  rifle  was  a  hefty  one,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  I  handed  the  rifle  back  to  the 
sutler  and  watched  her  put  back  on  the  rack  with  her  poorer  sisters.  I  turned  and  walked  from  the  tent, 
and  actually  made  it  about  6'  out  the  entrance,  before  quickly  turning  on  my  heels  and  reaching  for  my 
wallet.  For  the  next  four  hours,  not  once  did  the  rifle  leave  my  hand,  as  I  purchased  a  new  horn,  powder 
measure,  and  patch  knife  to  complete  the  set. 


Even  young  children  were  dressed  in 
the  clothing  of  the  time,  enjoying  a 
weekend  in  the  1700s. 


I've  always  believed  that  magic  can  be  found  just  around  the  next  corner,  and  indeed,  for  this  relic 
hunter,  it  was  a  magical  day.  I  would  not  only  be  digging  relics  from  the  1700s,  but  would  begin  living,  in 
some  small  way,  a  part  of  history  I  had  grown  to  love  so  much  over  the  years.  It  would  be  the  last  day  I 
would  attend  an  encampment  and  feel  like  an  outsider. 

...and  I  have  a  feeling,  as  yet  unconfirmed,  that  each  future  relic  I  dig,  and  each  Colonial  site  I 
investigate,  will  be  even  more  appreciated  as  this  endless  love  of  history  continues  along  its  various 
paths! 
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The  Relics  Of  Artillery  Hill 

By:  Ed  Fedory 
Photos  By:  Mark  Swann 

We  bivouac  on  the  cold,  hard-frozen  ground,  and 
when  we  walk  about,  the  echo  of  our  footsteps 
sounds  like  the  echo  of  a  tombstone.  The  earth  is 
crusted  with  snow,  and  the  wind  from  the 
northwest  is  piercing  our  very  bones.  We  see  our 
soldiers  with  sunken  cheeks  and  famine 
glistening  eyes. 


Numerous  buttons  from  cavalry,  infantry,  navy,  and 
engineer  corps  were  found  on  the  site,  dating  from 

,  /  « .  •  <•  ft  .  d .  *  d  r  *  /  »»  ■»*  ^  j 


Such  were  the  words  of  a  Confederate  soldier  of  General  John  Bell  Hood's  force  as  they  awaited  attack 
along  the  thinly  stretched  line  outside  the  city  of  Nashville  in  December  of  1864. 


Mark  recovered  a  wide  variety  of  Civil  War  relics  during  the 
Nashville  searches,  including  cannonballs,  grape  and  canister 
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Hood  was  determined  to  recapture  Nashville,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Union  forces  since  1862, 
and  cut  the  Union  supply  lines  to  the  South.  In  this  way,  he  not  only  hoped  to  retake  Tennessee,  but  to 
also  starve  the  Union  forces  in  Georgia  into  surrendering.  There  were  only  a  few  difficulties...  primarily, 
General  George  Thomas  and  an  effective  Union  army  of  about  70,000  soldiers. 


Following  the  Battle  of  Franklin,  only  weeks  before,  his  forces  had  been  reduced  from  their  original 
34,000  to  26,000.  By  sending  additional  troops  to  Fort  Rosecrans  and  others  to  build  a  fort  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  he  further  reduced  his  number  of  effectives  to  21,000.  Too  few  to  attack,  Hood's 
force  awaited  the  inevitable  tidal  wave  of  blue  along  their  five-mile  defensive  line.  They  wouldn't  have 
long  to  wait. 


In  the  pre-dawn  hours  of  December  15,  General  George  Thomas  paid  his  bill  at  the  Hotel  Saint  Cloud 
and  joined  his  staff.  The  initial  Union  thrust  would  be  on  Hood's  left  flank,  anchored  by  cannon  and 
infantry. 


In  1977,  Mark's  father,  Hal  Swann,  was  able  to 
recover  13  unfired  Dalis  from  the  same  hole...  a  reli 
hunter’s  dream  come  true!  Decades  later,  on  the 
same  site,  Mark  would  make  his  own  dramatic 
discoveries. 


/*■ 

w 


By  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  fighting,  Hood's  left  flank  could  not  hold  against  the  Union  assault,  and  a 
new  left  flank  position,  atop  Shy's  Hill,  had  to  be  established. 

Following  an  initial  disastrous  attack  on  Hood's  right  on  Overton  Hill,  Thomas  decided  to  once  again 
attack  on  the  Confederate  left  flank.  With  5,000  troops  anchoring  the  left,  they  were  virtually  swept  from 
Shy's  Hill  by  the  far  superior  force  of  40,000  Union  soldiers.  Wth  his  left  flank  annihilated,  Hood 
watched  as  his  entire  defensive  line  collapsed  before  his  eyes.  The  remaining  Confederate  forces  made 
a  hasty  retreat  down  the  Franklin  Pike,  and  with  them  they  took  Hood's  dream  of  recapturing 
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Handfuls  of  stacked  and  unfired  friction  primers 
were  found  beside  positions  once  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  artillery  battery. 


Over  the  years,  plows  would  continue  to  bring  relics  of  the  Battle  of  Nashville  to  the  surface,  and  while 
walking  the  dried  creek  beds  one  could  find  spent  Minie  balls  and  pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  been 
dislodged  from  the  banks  with  the  spring  rains.  It  was  in  such  a  world,  and  in  such  a  place,  that  relic 
hunter  Mark  Swann  grew  up. 


He  had  moved  out  of  the  area  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  seemed  a  different  Nashville  to  Mark  when 
he  returned.  Suburban  sprawl  had  covered  many  of  his  old  relic  hunting  sites  with  houses  and  asphalt. 
You  could  no  longer  count  the  number  of  relic  hunters  in  the  field  on  one  hand,  and  the  attitude  of 
landowners  was  one  which  made  it  difficult  to  gain  access  to,  and  permission  to  relic  hunt,  their 
properties. 


Relic  hunter.  Mark  Swann  holds  a 
recently  recovered  and  partially 
exploded  Borman  cannonball.  On 
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the  ground  (lower  right)  are  a 
SeSma/Brooke  and  a  Reed 
projectile,  alee  recovered  from  the 
surrounding  lawns. 


As  he  pulled  into  the  driveway  of  one  particular  house  and  surveyed  the  surrounding  grounds,  a  flood  of 
vivid  memories  returned.  It  had  been  on  those  same  lawns  that  Mark's  father,  Hal  Swann,  had 
recovered  13  unexploded  Confederate  projectiles  in  one  hole...  and  a  place  where  Mark  had  "cut"  his 
relic  hunting  teeth,  with  a  vast  array  of  recovered  artifacts,  decades  before. 

Knowing  that  the  lands  had  changed  ownership  during  his  absence,  Mark  relied  on  the  words  his 
grandfather  had  spoken  to  him  so  often:  "Son,  it  never  hurts  to  ask  permission."  Knocking  on  the  door, 
he  was  greeted  by  a  young  couple  and  their  child.  Mark  introduced  himself  and,  after  a  few 
pleasantries,  asked  permission  to  once  again  search  the  surrounding  property.  Without  a  second's 
hesitation  came  the  reply,  "Why,  yes.  We  don't  mind.  Help  yourself."-  the  very  words  that  never  fail  to 
bring  a  smile  to  any  relic  hunter's  face! 


With  some  of  the  soil  removed  by  heavy  equipment, 
relic-  hunter,  Cliff  Holmes,  searches  along  a  path 
laden  with  CM!  War  relics. 


Later,  while  taking  a  short  break  in  his  hunt,  Mark  reflected  on  the  part  the  top  of  that  hill  played  during 
the  Battle  of  Nashville.  It  had  been  used  by  Confederate  artillery  during  the  second  day  of  the  battle, 
and  the  stone  wall  which  ran  across  the  land  had  been  used  by  rebel  infantry  to  repel  several  Union 
frontal  assaults. 


As  Mark  tells  it,  "I  had  always  been  amazed  by  the  tremendous  concentrations  of  shot,  shell,  and 
cannonball  fragments  unearthed  in  this  yard.  To  stand  on  that  sacred  ground  today,  gaze  back  into 
history,  and  attempt  to  visualize  the  intensity  and  fury  of  the  battle,  is  both  sobering  and  frightful." 


Before  Mark  could  continue  with  his  search,  the  owner  of  the  property  approached  to  ask  if  he  was 
having  any  luck.  Mark  replied  that  he  had  been  able  to  recover  a  few  fired  balls,  a  nice  Block  I  button, 
several  friction  primers,  and  a  few  shell  fragments.  Most  of  the  targets  had  been  found  either  near  trash 
or  at  depths  greater  than  some  detectors  could  reach  and  had  been  missed.  Mark  also  mentioned  to 
the  landowner  that  the  grounds  probably  still  contained  a  wealth  of  relics,  but  it  would  take  a  backhoe  to 
reach  them. 
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M  CH  IS  The  Relic  Hunter 

Twice  Told  Tales 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

There  exist  in  our  lives  certain  experiences  whose 
memories  are  long  savored,  either  for  hours  or  years,  and 
sometimes  for  a  lifetime.  They  are  remembered  for  any 
number  of  reasons.  They  may  have  been  pivotal  points  in 
our  lives-  or  the  times  when  we  opened  a  new  door,  just 
to  see  what  was  in  the  room  beyond.  By  the  same  token, 
for  the  writer  there  are  certain  stories  which  will  never  be 
forgotten...  old  stories  that  retain  their  freshness  long 
after  the  hunts  are  over.  And  while  the  recovered  relics 
might,  over  the  years,  acquire  a  growing  layer  of  dust,  still 
the  thrill  of  the  hunts,  the  excitement  of  the  finds,  the 
sense  of  history,  and  the  warmth  of  friends  afield  never 
fades.  They  are  the  stories  for  which  a  single  telling  is 
never  justice,  for  they  are  destined  to  be  Twice  Told 
Tales... 


As  we  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  newly  harvested  field  of  corn 
being  surrounded  by  history.  It  wasn't  only  the  cut  and  dressed  stones,  sticking  from  soil  which  had 
been  dragged  to  the  surface  by  the  plow-  stones  which  had  once  formed  the  foundations  of  several 
blockhouses-  nor  was  it  the  long  line  of  recoveries  we  had  made  during  previous  successful  hunts.  I 
guess  it  was  just  the  knowledge  that  a  great  struggle  had  once  taken  place  on  the  acres  before  us,  and 
a  fluid  far  thicker  than  water  had  once  drenched  the  soil. 


Volume  35  February  2001 


Dozens  of  Colonial  buttons  and  King  George 
coppers  were  found  in  the  barracks  area  and 
"parade  ground"  of  the  fort. 


,  there  was  the  ever-present  feeling  of 
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"Following  each  search  at  the  site  of  the 
forts,"  Ed  recalls,  “we  would  range  out 
farther  afield  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the 
area  where  an  ambush  had  occurred 
nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  earlier." 

Obviously,  they  found  it! 


Only  the  day  before,  I  had  made  the  discovery  of  several  pieces  of  grapeshot  some  distance  from 
where  the  fort  had  once  stood,  and  I  recalled  an  old  journal  entry  about  the  small  stockaded  fort 
"responding  to  the  attack  with  grape  and  ball"  when  it  had  been  assaulted  by  a  large  force  of  French 
and  Indians. 


The  day  before  had  been  one  of  those  blustery  early  November  days,  with  dark  foreboding  skies  and  a 
stiff  northerly  wind.  I  had  been  searching  by  myself,  first  concentrating  within  the  perimeter  of  the  fort 
site,  and  then  ranging  farther  afield  once  the  finds  began  to  dwindle.  I  had  covered  a  lot  of  ground  by 
mid  afternoon,  and  from  my  position  in  the  field,  my  car  seemed  little  more  than  a  small  dot  on  the 
horizon.  It  was  then  that  a  bone-chilling  rain  began  to  fall.  As  the  strength  of  the  wind  picked  up  and  the 
rain  increased,  my  once-tight  search  patterns  began  to  loosen  up  as  I  worked  my  way  back  toward  the 
car.  I  had  gotten  in  a  lot  of  relic  hunting  that  day,  and  my  collecting  bag  was  far  from  empty,  but  you 
really  hate  to  be  forced  from  any  field  by  inclement  weather.  It  was  at  that  point  in  the  hunt,  soaked  and 
growing  steadily  colder,  that  I  got  the  signal. 


British  coppers  were  fairly  common  on  the  site.,  but  it 
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To  be  honest,  it  was  more  like  a  half  signal,  because  I  didn't  have  my  discrimination  turned  all  the  way 
down,  and  I  actually  walked  10'  past  the  target  before  turning  around  and  digging  it.  I  had  quietly  vowed 
that  this  would  be  my  last  dig  of  the  day.  As  my  entrenching  tool  turned  over  the  soil,  my  mind  turned 
over  the  possibilities  as  to  what  the  target  might  be...  an  old  twisted  spike...  perhaps  a  rusty  piece  of 
farm  equipment  that  had  fallen  off  a  tractor  years  ago...  or  maybe  the  unavoidable  half  horseshoe. 


When  I  checked  the  hole,  I  found  the  target  to  be  missing  and  began  running  my  hands  through  the  wet 
soil.  One  clump  of  mud  seemed  heavier  than  the  rest,  and  when  I  ran  the  coil  over  it,  a  signal  once 
again  sounded  off.  After  a  very  quick  field  cleaning  with  the  edge  of  my  shovel,  I  knew  that  I  had  found 
the  site  once  raked  by  grapeshot  fired  from  the  fort's  cannons  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  earlier. 


Acres  of  cornfields  now  covered 
ground  once  occupied  by  King 
George's  War  era  forts.  Beneath  the 
stubble  lay  the  remains  of  six 
blockhouse  foundations  and  a  wealth 


of  Colonial  relics. 


Any  thoughts  of  hurriedly  quitting  the  field  were  now  abandoned,  and  I  began  to  search  the  rows  of  corn 
stubble  surrounding  me.  In  the  next  half  hour,  I  was  able  to  recover  over  a  dozen  rounds  of  grapeshot.  I 
knew  that  the  hunt  for  that  day  was  quickly  coming  to  an  end,  but  I  made  another  quiet  vow  to  myself:  I 
would  return  tomorrow  and  concentrate  my  hunt  in  the  area  of  the  original  find. 


Marking  the  site  with  a  couple  of  large  stones,  I  turned  off  my  detector  and  headed  for  the  car,  soggy, 
soiled...  smiling! 
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Pieces  of  uncleaned  grapeshot,  here  flanking  a  ,75  caliber 
musketDail,  had  the  appearance  of  rough  chunks  of  mud. 


The  following  day  my  brother,  Dennis,  and  I  set  about  running  tight  patterns  up  and  down  the  rows  of 
stalks  where  the  first  recoveries  had  been  made.  Within  minutes,  another  crop  of  grapeshot  began 
coming  to  the  surface.  Since  I  had  switched  to  a  larger  coil  for  additional  depth,  we  decided  that  I  would 
do  the  detecting,  while  my  brother  dug  and  marked  each  spot  where  a  round  of  grape  was  recovered. 

Marking  each  recovery  spot  with  broken  corn  stalks,  we  soon  saw  a  pattern  of  fire  developing  on  the 
surface  of  the  field.  In  fact,  there  were  at  least  three  distinguishable  and  separate  blasts. 

By  late  that  afternoon,  we  had  recovered  over  150  rounds  of  grape,  a  couple  of  dozen  fired 
musketballs,  several  pewter  buttons,  and  a  few  fragments  from  Colonial  grenades. 


Buckles  and  buckle  fragments,  musketballs,  day  pipe 
stems,  broken  pieces  of  early  pottery,  and  the 
remains  of  colonial  rum  bottles  fairly  littered  the  site  of 

the  early  forts. 


We  ended  the  day  with  a  couple  of  cans  of  beef  stew,  cooked  on  a  small  Sterno  stove  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River.  As  we  ate,  we  attempted  to  picture  the  violent  scene  as  it  had  been  played  out  so 
long  ago  on  those  quiet  fields.  The  sound  of  the  cannons  and  musketry  had  faded  with  time,  the  gentle 
waves  lapping  against  the  shore  now  the  only  sound  that  remained  the  same. 


I  couldn't  have  known  it  at  the  time,  but  that  was  to  be  one  of  the  last  times  we  would  hunt  together.  It's 
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been  nearly  two  decades  since  I  lost  my  brother,  but  the  memories  of  the  hunt  and  the  excitement  we 
shared  on  those  sodden  fields  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  just  one  of  those  great  days... 


It  was  difficult  to  walk  more  than  3'  in  any  direction  without  having  to  stoop  down  and  pick  up  a  fragment 
of  our  Colonial  past.  The  field  was  literally  and  liberally  strewn  with  pieces  of  old  clay  pipes,  pottery  and 
rum  bottle  shards,  and  rusted  rose-head  nails.  From  the  great  number  of  surface  indicators,  we  knew 
the  old  fort  site  would  provide  us  with  a  wealth  of  Colonial  artifacts  and  weeks  of  relic  hunting. 


Evidence  that  the  fori  site  had  been  occupied  bold 
before  and  after  the  Colonial  era  came  in  the  form  of 
flint  arrowheads,  and  coins  from  the  18th  century. 


Built  in  the  mid-1740s,  the  fort  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  the  year  after  it  was  built  and  manned, 
but  another  and  far  larger  fort  had  been  built  on  its  ashes  the  following  year. 

I  had  found  the  site  the  previous  fall  but  spent  only  a  weekend  conducting  a  relic  hunt  before  the 
ground  froze  solid.  I  filled  the  long  winter  months  with  researching  the  site,  and  each  time  I  would  take 
out  the  coins,  musketballs,  buttons,  and  shoe  buckle  fragments  I  had  been  able  to  recover  during  my 
two  short  hunts,  I  could  only  hope  it  was  going  to  be  an  early  spring.  I  had  only  been  served  a  small 
appetizer,  and  I  was  hungering  for  the  main  course! 
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relic  hunters  discovered  artifacts  from  a  later 
stockaded  fort,  constructed  in  1780  to  protect  the 
small  farming  community  against  roving  British  and 
Indian  bands  from  the  Niagara  frontier. 


With  the  coming  of  spring,  every  weekend  was  devoted  to  the  site.  From  French  records,  I  was  able  to 
determine  the  exact  size  of  the  second  fort,  and  using  steel  probes  I  was  able  to  establish  the  positions 
of  each  blockhouse  foundation  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  the  field. 

Due  to  the  large  numbers  of  nails  used  in  the  construction  of  the  two  forts,  I  varied  my  detector's 
discrimination,  initially  searching  for  as  many  non-ferrous  targets  as  I  could  recover,  before  going  with 
less  discrimination  and  seeking  the  larger  ferrous  relics  such  as  cannonballs  and  axe  heads. 

I  spent  the  weeknights  identifying,  cleaning,  stabilizing,  and  cataloging  the  pieces  I  had  been  able  to 
find.  I  soon  found  that  for  each  hour  in  the  field  recovering  relics,  I  was  spending  at  least  double  that 
time  preserving  and  analyzing  the  growing  collection.  Given  the  situation,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
spring  seemed  to  fly  by,  and  the  farmers  were  soon  plowing  up  the  fields  once  again  and  planting. 

Wth  the  spring  window  closed  for  a  while,  I  was  able  to  devote  some  of  my  time  to  other  hunts,  but 
always  in  the  back  of  my  mind  was  the  longing  to  return  to  the  site  of  the  forts. 


Typical  finds  during  a  day  of  hunting  usually 
included  clay  pipe  fragments,  gunflints.  buttons, 
musketbalis,  and  coins. 
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Once  the  fields  had  been  harvested,  there  was  a  new  "crop"  of  relics  both  on  the  surface  and  within  the 
range  of  my  detector,  and  I  once  again  started  the  routine  of  collecting  and  cataloging  the  recoveries. 

During  this  period  of  time,  and  knowing  just  how  limited  the  fall  window  was,  I  decided  upon  a  new 
strategy  once  the  frozen  surface  of  the  field  eventually  put  an  end  to  detecting-  I  decided  to  begin 
sifting. 

Knowing  exactly  where  the  foundations  of  the  blockhouses  were,  I  initially  began  sifting  through  the 
interiors,  and  then  worked  around  the  outside  of  the  walls.  I  was  amazed  by  the  number  of  interesting 
items  being  found  at  depths  well  beyond  the  2'  level.  Not  only  was  I  recovering  numbers  of  buttons  and 
coins,  but  non-metallic  artifacts  such  as  complete  clay  pipes  and  much  larger  fragments  of  Colonial 
pottery.  I  also  found  evidence  of  an  Indian  settlement  on  the  site,  far  predating  the  period  of  fort 
construction.  Hundreds  of  fragments  of  coarse  Native  American  pottery  surfaced,  along  with  a  wide 
variety  of  incised  rim  shards. 

At  every  turn  in  my  exploration  of  the  site,  I  was  finding  intriguing  elements  of  its  former  occupation. 

What  I  thought  would  be  a  relic  hunt  of  a  few  weeks'  duration  wound  up  lasting  the  better  part  of  seven 
years.  It  was  a  period  of  learning,  passion,  and  ultimately  an  understanding  of  our  nation's  past. 

Never  did  a  child  go  to  school  with  more  enthusiasm  than  I  did  hitting  those  fields  at  dawn...  never  did 
an  ardent  admirer  fall  in  love  so  quickly  as  I  did  with  those  Colonial  fort  sites...  and  never  did  a  man  feel 
so  humbled  and  thankful  for  being  able  to  learn  at  least  a  portion  of  our  country's  history,  using  the 
working  end  of  a  shovel... 
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For  King  And  Country 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

How  long  had  it  been  since  the  French  marines  had 
occupied  the  barracks  of  the  ruined  fort?  How  long  since 
the  cadenced  march  of  British  soldiers  had  vibrated 
through  the  soil?  How  long  had  the  air  been  still,  save  for 
the  sounds  of  songbirds  and  the  lake  borne  breezes?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  could  only  be  measured  in 
centuries. 


Volume  35  March  2G01 


On  the  shores  of  the  lake,  Gene  Salvino 
(right)  and  Ed  Pebier  display  some  of  their 
finds  from  the  extensive  fields  surround-ng 
the  Colonial  fort 


On  the  Colonial  chessboard  of  the  French  &  Indian  War,  where  European  powers  planned  their 
strategies  for  the  wilderness  empire  of  North  America,  the  gaming  pieces  were  neither  wood  nor  ivory, 
but  flesh;  and  it  is  the  story  of  these  men,  both  heroes  and  knaves,  that  we  seek  in  the  depths  of  the 
soil.  Far  from  their  homes  in  Lyon  or  London,  they  had  come...  across  a  wild  sea...  their  heads  filled 
with  tales  of  strange  animals  and  strangely  painted  men,  to  fulfill  their  solitary  mission-  to  fight  for  king 
and  country. 


For  many  years  I  had  followed  their  trail  through  dusty  books  on  Colonial  history  and  across  dustier 
fields.  Where  they  had  marched,  I  had  the  privilege  to  stand...  where  they  had  died;  I  had  the  privilege 
to  delve.  Standing  on  a  broad  field  at  the  break  of  dawn,  with  the  hunt  before  you-  feeling  the  wind  in 
your  hair  and  the  history  underfoot-  well,  for  a  relic  hunter,  it  just  doesn't  get  much  better  than  that! 


It  was  probably  the  same  type  of  feeling  that  Gene  Salvino  and  novice  relic  hunter  Ed  Pebier  felt  that 
late  September  morning  as  they  wheeled  off  the  main  highway  and  headed  down  the  dirt  farm  road 
adjoining  the  freshly  harvested  field. 


The  entire  point  of  land  of  which  they  would  be  detecting  had  seen  the  footprints  of  French,  British,  and 
Provincial  troops  for  decades  during  the  Colonial  Wars;  and  during  those  times,  whether  the  times  of 
war  or  the  short  periods  of  peace,  small  villages  and  isolated  frontier  dwellings  had  occupied  the  lands 
beyond  the  fort  walls.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  areas  which  are  an  answer  to  every  relic  hunter's 
prayers. 
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Gene  and  I  had  worked  many  of  those  fields  in  past  years,  and  I  can't  remember  a  single  trip  when  we 
left  the  field  without  a  smile  on  our  faces...  nor  would  Ed's  first  relic  hunt  be  the  exception. 


Permission  to  search  fields  had  been  granted  several  weeks  before  the  hay  was  cut,  but  as  the  truck 
pulled  to  the  side  of  the  farm  road,  it  was  a  clear  vista  of  close-cropped  grass  that  greeted  them. 


"We  didn't  waste  any  time  getting  our  gear  and  detectors  out  of  the  truck,"  said  Gene.  "We  had  been 
driving  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  we  wanted  to  get  as  much  relic  hunting  in  as  possible  before  that 
long  drive  home." 


According  to  a  copy  of  an  original  map  dating  from  the  late  1750s,  the  field  had  been  bisected  by  a 
couple  of  roads,  and  was  in  close  proximity  to  several  of  the  fort's  forward  positions  which  had  been 
permanently  manned. 

"Since  our  time  would  be  limited,  we  decided  to  put  ourselves  in  the  best  position  for  a  success  hunt  by 
hiking  as  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  as  we  could  get,  and  as  close  to  the  former  site  of  the 
observation  post,  as  possible,"  Gene  related. 


As  Gene's  fireside  story  unfolded,  it  wasn't  long  before  the  first  large  caliber  musketball  surfaced  after 
two  and  a  half  centuries  underground.  "I  was  pretty  excited,  as  I  always  am,  when  the  first  relic  is  found 
on  a  new  field,"  he  recalled,  "but  it  was  nothing  compared  to  how  excited  Ed  felt  when  he  recovered  his 
first  relic!" 


Gene  searches  the  thick  wood  line,  a  strategy  that  rewarded 


him  with  a  variety  of  relics  from  the  late  1 750s. 


"I  had  only  gotten  my  detector  the  week  before,  and  I  couldn't  believe  it  when  that  first  coin  came  out  of 
the  ground!"  remarked  Ed,  passing  the  find  to  me.  I  had  to  marvel  at  Ed's  first  relic  recovery,  an  early 
King  George  copper.  Yes,  there  certainly  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  beginner's  luck! 


When  a  couple  of  iron  tent  peg  ferrules  came  to  light,  Gene  knew  from  past  experiences  that  they  were 
hunting  in  the  area  of  a  small  encampment.  "After  those  recoveries,  we  really  tightened  up  our  patterns 
and  started  listening  a  little  deeper.  Since  we  were  on  such  an  historic  site,  we  dug  even  the  faintest 
signals-  and  boy,  some  of  them  were  deep!" 
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Within  the  next  couple  of  hours  of  searching  and  digging,  a  handful  of  dropped  and  fired  musketballs, 
along  with  a  couple  of  Colonial  clasp  knife  blades,  were  placed  in  their  collecting  bags.  In  addition,  Ed 
was  able  to  target  two  more  early  coins,  another  King  George  copper  and  a  large  cent.  Obviously,  the 
latter  had  been  dropped  by  a  farmer  during  the  last  century. 

After  such  immediate  successes,  Gene  and  Ed  suddenly  found  themselves  in  an  area  of  relatively 
"dead  air." 

"It  seemed  we  had  worked  our  way  out  of  the  productive  area  in  the  field,  and  it  was  time  to  split  up  and 
find  another  hotspot,"  Gene  said.  "Ed  decided  to  stick  with  the  fields  and  run  some  loose  patterns,  while 
I  opted  to  search  the  section  of  woods  bordering  the  lake." 

As  Gene  was  searching  along  a  deer  trail  in  the  woods,  a  loud  signal  ran  through  his  headset.  Hitting 
his  detector's  pinpoint  button  in  an  attempt  to  determine  just  how  large  the  target  was,  Gene  discovered 
that  his  coil  was  hovering  over  a  target  that  read  as  big  as  a  garbage  can  lid!" 


King  George  coppers  flank  an  1827  large 
cent.  Not  only  had  soldiers  marked  their 
one-time  presence  with  lost  coins,  but  so 
had  a  farmer  during  the  last  century. 


"I  felt  for  sure  it  was  a  piece  of  old  farm  equipment,  and  when  I  dug  down  and  saw  the  rusty  soil 
exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  I  was  almost  certain.  It  was  only  after  I  levered  the  rusted  object  out 
of  the  ground  that  I  saw  it  was  a  hand-forged  Colonial  camp  axe!" 

As  Gene  examined  his  most  recent  find,  he  noticed  that  the  entire  back  of  the  axe  had  been  crushed 
and  caved  in,  as  though  it  had  been  forcefully  hammered  with  a  great  weight.  Before  filling  in  the  hole, 
Gene  passed  his  coil  above  it  once  again...  and  once  again  his  detector  sounded  off  with  the  same 
insistence  it  had  before  he  removed  the  axe. 

"I  thought  I  had  found  a  cache  of  axe  heads,  but  I  certainly  wasn't  disappointed  when  I  pulled  a  couple 
of  wood  splitting  wedges  from  the  depths  of  the  same  hole." 

After  having  recovered  all  that  the  hole  contained,  Gene  filled  it  in  and  began  to  walk  away.  He  didn't 
get  more  than  a  couple  of  yards  before  another  blasting  signal  stopped  him  in  his  tracks. 

"At  that  point,  I  didn't  know  what  would  be  coming  out  of  the  ground  next,  but  I  wasn't  really  ready  for 
the  relic  I  was  about  to  uncover!  I  dug  and  began  turning  up  rusty  soil  at  a  depth  of  about  a  foot.  My 
digging  tool  struck  something  hard,  and  I  really  had  to  put  a  lot  of  weight  behind  my  shovel  to  loosen  it 
up.  When  it  finally  broke  free  and  I  was  able  to  heft  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  I  thought  I  had 
recovered  a  large  iron  brick!" 
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Colonial  coins,  buckles, 
musketbalis.  buttons,  a  couple  of 
clasp  knife  blades,  and  a  hand- 
forged  ice  creeper  found  their  way 
into  collecting  bags. 


Giving  the  find  a  quick  field  cleaning,  Gene  noticed  that  there  was  a  large  hole  in  the  center  of  his  "iron 
brick,"  and  suddenly  all  of  the  pieces  of  this  Colonial  puzzle  seemed  to  fall  into  place.  The  iron  brick 
was  actually  a  hand-wrought  sledgehammer,  and  evidence  of  its  use,  in  centuries  past,  was  readily 
seen  on  the  sorely  flattened  wedges  and  camp  axe. 


With  the  late  afternoon  sun  slowly  descending,  and  the  lack  of  any  more  large  iron  targets  in  the 
immediate  area,  Gene  made  his  way  through  the  woods  and  back  to  the  open  fields. 


Arriving  at  the  truck,  Gene  found  Ed  working  his  way  across  the  field.  Ed  had  made  a  few  more  isolated 
recoveries,  but  certainly  wasn't  as  weighed  down  as  Gene  had  been  with  his  numerous  iron  artifacts. 


At  a  site  a  quarter  mile  from  the  fort's 
walls,  ail  ine  recoveries  were 
concerned  with  the  gathering  and 
splitting  of  firewood.  Pictured  are 
Colonial  wedges,  a  ten-pound 
sledgehammer,  and  a  sorely  beaten 
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camp  axe,  which  had  also  seen  duty  as 
a  wedge. 


With  one  section  of  this  historical  puzzle  in  place,  the  rest  was  easy  to  figure  out.  The  nearby  camp  had 
undoubtedly  been  used  by  a  crew  of  soldiers  whose  job  it  had  been  to  split  wood  to  heat  the  barracks  of 
the  nearby  fort  during  the  extreme  winters  on  the  northern  frontier...  and  while  the  call  of  battle  and  the 
glory  of  serving  in  His  Majesty's  army  might  have  lured  young  men  across  the  seas,  the  mundane  tasks 
of  felling  trees  and  splitting  firewood  were  not  to  be  excluded  from  their  soldierly  duties. 


To  this  day,  you  can  almost  hear  the  griping  and  grumbling  when  the  orders  for  such  a  detail  were 
issued! 
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Volume  35  April  2Q01 


On  Those  Unforgiving  Grounds 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

It  had  been  over  two  centuries  earlier  that  the  valley  had 
known  the  sounds  of  cannon  fire  and  the  rattle  of 
disciplined  musketry.  Two  centuries  since  the  cadenced 
march  of  Britain's  Germanic  allies'  heavy  boots...  two 
centuries  since  the  swift  and  near-soundless  tread  of 
deerskin  moccasins  on  the  soft  valley  floor.  Still,  in  the 
timelessness  of  this  rural  and  remote  valley,  little  of 
consequence  had  changed  during  all  those  intervening 
years. 


The  team  was  able  io  recover  nearly  two 
dozen  rifle  and  musket  balls,  a  dozen  buttons 
of  various  sizes,  and  some  valuable  insights 
into  what  the  frontier  colonial  experience  must 
have  been  like. 


As  I  looked  up  from  the  valley  floor  to  the  heavily  wooded  surrounding  slopes,  I  could  sense  that  the 
blanket  of  leaves  and  pine  needles  had  become  a  funeral  shroud  for  some  of  the  fallen  during  the 
course  of  the  battle,  and  that  their  remains,  the  unnamed  and  unfound  of  both  armies,  rested  in  the 
soil's  embrace  for  eternity.  Despite  the  distant  whine  of  passing  traffic  and  the  lowing  of  the  pasture- 
bound  cows,  you  could  almost  faintly  hear  the  beat  of  the  drums  and  the  notes  on  a  wooden  fife  across 
the  centuries. 


Except  for  the  modern  traffic  along  asphalt  reads,  the 
land  had  changed  very  little  during  the  last  two  and  a 
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quarter  centuries. 


The  rows  of  stalks  did  not  parallel  the  road  as  they  had  in  the  earlier  field,  so  we  found  ourselves 
searching  from  the  edge  of  the  asphalt  to  a  point  halfway  up  the  slope,  and  then  retracing  our  patterns 
back  to  the  road  in  the  adjoining  row.  Interestingly  enough,  when  we  began  our  search  we  noticed 
some  small  fragments  of  broken  brick,  and  early  shards  of  Colonial  ceramics.  We  had  found  the  site  of 
one  of  the  early  roadside  wooden  dwellings  indicated  on  the  Revolutionary  War  era  map. 


Nate  was  able  to  pull  his  first  rifle  ball,  and  a  later  19th  century  token  on  the  first  leg  of  his  search 
pattern,  but  it  was  Charlie  who  seemed  to  have  picked  just  the  right  row  to  search.  Within  the  first  50' 
he  scored  two  fired  musketballs,  and  two  Colonial  buttons. 


Later,  as  we  stopped  mid-field  to  take  a  break  and  compare  finds,  I  noticed  that  while  the  majority  of  the 
balls  were  about  .50  caliber,  some  were  elongated,  having  been  fashioned  from  a  larger  caliber  ball.  It 
wasn't  the  first  time  I  had  recovered  rifle  balls  of  this  type,  but  on  previous  occasions  they  had  been 
found  singly.  I  had  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  correct  size  bullet  mold  had  not 
been  available,  and  that  a  larger  ball  had  been  hammered  to  fit  a  smaller  caliber  barrel.  Suddenly,  the 
blinders  were  drawn  from  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  that  this  had  not  been  the  result  of  necessity,  but  of 
design.  The  ball  had  been  fashioned  to  have  the  same  weight  as  a  Brown  Bess  musketball,  fashioned 
to  have  the  same  impact  power;  but  having  been  fired  from  a  rifle,  it  would  have  far  greater  accuracy,  at 
a  greater  distance.  I  was  amazed  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  holding  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
Colonial  innovation  in  my  hand! 


"Hey,  boss,  I  think  I  got  a  good  one!" 
shouted  Joe  as  he  held  up  this 
beautiful  1784  two  reales. 


As  I  continued  to  swing  my  coil  between  the  stalks,  I  noticed  that  Joe  was  concentrating  his  hunt  in  a  50 
square  foot  area  close  to  the  road.  While  I  watched  him  dig  his  most  recent  target,  he  saw  me  across 
the  field  and  held  up  another  rifle  ball.  This  was  quickly  turning  into  one  of  the  best  hunts  we  had  ever 
had  on  the  site! 


Fertilizer  had  been  spread  on  several  sections  of  the  field  earlier  in  the  weekend,  and  as  my  coil  swung 
out  over  an  area  of  the  freshly  deposited  material,  I  heard  the  unmistakable  "round"  sound  of  a  good 
target. 


Flipping  over  a  hefty  plug,  I  immediately  saw  something  round  and  silvery  slide  back  into  the  hold  from 
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the  side  of  the  plug.  Hitting  my  pinpoint  button,  I  quickly  isolated  the  target;  and  when  I  cleared  away 
the  soil,  I  saw  a  small  piece  of  Spanish  silver  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  It  was  worn  and  sorely 
beaten-  only  the  top  of  the  king's  wig  was  showing  on  one  side  of  the  coin-  and  there  were  just  early 
abrasions  where  the  date  had  once  been.  Still,  it  was  a  genuine  piece  of  early  Spanish  silver,  and  more 
than  enough  to  really  make  my  day! 


flanked  by  two  round  balls  of  the  same 
caliber.  Also  shown  1$  an  arrowhead 
fashioned  from  a  copper  pot. 


Seeing  me  examining  this  latest  find,  Nate  worked  his  search  pattern  over  in  my  direction.  I  passed 
over  the  silver  piece  for  his  examination,  and  added  that  I  couldn't  wait  to  see  the  expression  on  Joe 
and  Charlie's  faces  when  they  checked  it  out.  I  should  have  realized,  at  that  point,  that  I  was  setting 
myself  up! 


The  afternoon  and  the  hunt  were  now  on  the  wane,  so  I  decided  to  start  running  my  search  patterns 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  truck.  I  angled  my  path  toward  Joe,  who  was  still  searching  and  digging  in 
that  small  section  of  the  field  near  the  road.  I  could  just  feel  the  warmth  of  that  Spanish  coin  in  my 
pocket  as  I  approached  closer. 


I  watched  as  Joe  began  digging,  and  then  went  down  to  his  knees  to  search  the  depths  of  the  hole. 
From  a  distance  of  about  30'  I  couldn't  see  what  he  held  between  his  fingers,  but  I  could  sure  hear  his 
voice  as  he  called  to  me,  "Hey,  boss!  I  think  I  got  a  good  one  here!"  I  half  chuckled  to  myself,  thinking  of 
that  little  piece  of  silver  burning  a  hole  in  my  pocket. 
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Noticing  some  surface  evidence  in  the  form  of 
broken  pottery  and  pipe  stems,  the  team 
concentrated  on  the  suspected  site  of  an  early  log 

dwelling. 


The  smile  quickly  slid  from  my  face  as  Joe  passed  over  a  beautiful  1784  Spanish  2  reales  for  me  to 
take  a  look  at!  All  of  the  details  were  there.  It  was  unscraped,  unbent,  and  magnificent! 


The  other  members  of  the  team  came  over,  sensing  that  something  good  had  just  been  found.  After 
examining  the  coin,  Nate  asked,  "Did  you  show  Joe  your  piece  of  Spanish  silver?"  Sheepishly,  I  dug 
into  my  pocket  to  retrieve  my  once  spectacular  find.  As  I  held  that  beaten  coin  in  the  extended  palm  of 
my  hand,  Joe  asked  me  the  question  I  had  hoped  he  wouldn't,  "You  were  coming  over  here  just  to  flash 
that  in  front  of  me,  weren't  you?" 


Buttons  from  the  search  were  of 
brass  and  pewter,  and  varied  In  style 
and  in  size  Most  of  the  rifle  balls 
recovered  were  In  the  .50  caliber 
range. 


Well,  the  sounds  of  musketry  and  cannon  fire  are  long  gone  from  that  rural  valley-  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  echoing  laughter  of  that  relic  hunting  team  ever  fades! 
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Relic  Hunting  Carolina  Style 

By:  Ed  Fedory 
Photos  By:  Mike  Mcleilan 

"Assume  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and  all 
troops  in  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  Assign  General  Beauregard  to  duty  under  you,  as 
you  may  select.  Concentrate  all  available  forces  and  drive 
back  Sherman."-  Letter  from  Robert  E.  Lee  to  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  February  22,  1865. 

An  old  river  ford  and  a  picnic  grove  yielded 
these  early  pieces  of  Spanish  silver. 


volume  35  May  2001 


This  order  would  result  in  the  last  tactical  offensive  the  South  would  be  able  to  mount  against  Union 
forces  during  the  Civil  War,  and  would  become  known  in  history  as  The  Battle  of  Bentonville. 


Numerous  relics  dating  from  both  Colonial  and  Civil  War  eras 
were  found  in  fields  adjacent  to  a  rural  North  Carolina 

crossroads. 


In  the  closing  year  of  the  Civil  War,  following  Sherman's  infamous  "March  to  the  Sea,"  it  seemed  to 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  commander  of  Federal  forces,  that  a  fatal  and  final  blow  could  be  dealt  to  Lee's  Army 
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of  Northern  Virginia,  if  Sherman's  forces  could  unite  with  Grant's  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  original 
plan  was  for  Sherman's  forces  to  be  ferried  by  sea  to  the  front,  but  Sherman  proposed  another  and 
more  daring  plan.  He  would  drive  north,  through  the  heart  of  the  Carolinas,  with  over  60,000  Union 
troops.  His  plan  was  accepted. 


In  a  case  of  fortuitous  good  luck  for  the  Union  commander,  Confederate  General  P.G.T.  Beauregard 
split  his  forces  to  protect  the  cities  of  Charleston  to  the  east,  and  Augusta,  Georgia  to  the  west,  allowing 
Sherman's  troops  to  strike,  virtually  unopposed,  into  the  heart  of  South  Carolina,  leaving  destruction 
and  ruin  in  their  wake. 


Only  North  Carolina  and  "Old  Joe"  Johnston  stood  in  his  way. 


Phil  Goodson  was  able  to  secure  permission  to  search 
hundred s  of  acres  of  open  fields  that  once  witnessed  the 
tread  of  Union  and  Confederate  troops  during  the  "Campaign 

of  the  Carolinas". 


Following  Lee's  orders,  Johnston  gathered  the  remains  of  his  Army  of  Tennessee  and  other  scattered 
Confederate  troops  to  meet  Sherman's  northern  drive.  On  March  19,  1865,  at  Cole's  Plantation  on  the 
Goldsboro  Road,  Johnston's  forces  launched  a  massive  series  of  attacks  on  elements  of  Sherman's  left 
wing.  Despite  spirited  attacks,  the  continually  reinforced  Union  lines  were  able  to  hold  back  the 
Confederate  advance. 

As  more  Union  forces  arrived,  a  numerical  superiority  of  3-1  was  quickly  established;  but  even  against 
such  a  Union  juggernaut,  heavy  skirmishing  continued  for  another  two  days  before  Johnston's  troops 
withdrew  across  Mill  Creek  Bridge.  In  a  little  over  a  month,  on  April  26,  1865,  "Old  Joe"  Johnston  would 
lay  down  his  arms  at  the  Bennett  Place,  in  the  largest  troop  surrender  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Not  one  to  keep  his  pood  sites  ai!  to  himself,  Phil 
Goodson  was  the  catalyst  behind  many  of  the  hunts 
enjoyed  by  this  happy  and  successful  group  of  North 
Carolina  relic  hunters. 


The  Battle  of  Bentonville  would  pass  into  history,  but  not  fade  from  memory,  especially  for  a  group  of 
North  Carolina  historians  and  relic  hunters...  and  that  part  of  the  Bentonville  epilogue  would  be  filled 
with  great  adventures  and  the  recovery  of  numerous  battlefield  relics! 


One  of  the  great  pleasures  I  derive  from  writing  this  column,  is  the  number  of  relic  hunters  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  communicate  with.  They  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  their  interests  are  as 
varied  as  the  history  of  our  country.  They  may  hail  from  west  Texas  or  New  Hampshire...  from  the  warm 
lands  in  the  South,  or  from  right  in  my  own  backyard.  Yet  as  different  as  they  may  appear,  we  all  share 
a  common  passion...  we  dig  history! 


It  is  not  surprising  that,  living  in  New  York,  and  mainly  concentrating  on  the  history  of  this  and 
surrounding  states  during  the  Colonial  period,  I  had  never  heard  of  the  Battle  of  Bentonville;  but  once  I 
started  communicating  with  Mike  Mclellan,  and  listened  to  the  tales  of  recoveries  made  in  his  home 
state  of  North  Carolina,  I  found  my  interest  in  "Relic  Hunting  Carolina  Style"  aroused! 


Kilpatrick's  cavalry  bivouacked 
around  the  1788  Bethesda 
Church  during  a  cold,  rainy  night 
in  March  1865.  Adjoining  Helds 
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yielded  many  interesting  relics. 


There's  something  to  be  said  for  hitting  the  fields  at  dawn  with  a  group  of  guys  who  share  a  common 
purpose,  and  I  guess  that  is  what  was  in  the  back  of  Phil  Goodson's  mind  as  he  watched  the  group  of 
relic  hunters  emerging  from  their  trucks  on  the  dirt  farm  road. 


Before  them  lay  several  hundred  acres  of  open  fields  which  had  seen  the  march  of  troops  in  the  last 
century,  and  having  earlier  secured  permission  from  property  owners  to  hunt  for  Civil  War  relics, 
everyone  was  eager  to  begin  swinging  and  digging.  Phil  had  carefully  researched  the  area,  and  he 
knew  that  some  interesting  and  possibly  significant  finds  would  be  made  in  the  depths  of  the 
surrounding  acres. 


Bill  Schrontz  proudly 
displays  the  "US"  belt  plate 
he  unearthed  after  almost  a 
century  and  a  half. 


As  with  many  relic  hunts,  the  first  signs  of  history  and  activity  came  in  the  form  of  fired  and  dropped 
projectiles-  in  this  case,  Minies  of  various  calibers-  but  it  wouldn't  take  long  for  some  more  important 
recoveries  to  be  made. 

The  more  common  Eagle  buttons  began  to  surface  during  the  morning  portion  of  the  hunt,  but  it  was 
the  South  Carolina  state  seal  button  dug  by  Dave,  and  the  North  Carolina  state  seal  button  found  by 
Ron,  that  let  the  team  know  that  this  relic  hunt  would  be  one  of  the  truly  great  ones! 
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This  1853  silver  medal  was 
awarded  lo  Robert  Walcutt  of  Ohio. 
Interestingly,  General  Charles 
Walcutt,  one  of  Sherman's 
subordinate  commanders  during  the 
Campaign  of  the  Carolines,  later 
became  the  mayor  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.,,  the  county  seat  of  Franklin 
County,  where  the  medal  was 
awarded! 


Continuing  his  search  in  the  area  of  heavy  thicket  off  the  edge  of  the  field  where  he  had  found  the  North 
Carolina  button,  Ron  was  surprised  by  a  strong  and  long  signal.  Digging  through  the  soil  and  roots,  and 
noticing  the  rusty  discoloration  of  the  removed  earth,  is  usually  enough  to  get  any  relic  hunter's  heart 
thumping,  but  Ron  Adkin's  pulse  really  raced  when  he  saw  the  long  tube  of  a  Civil  War  musket  barrel  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole! 


As  my  buddy  Chuck  is  so  fond  of  saying,  "For  a  relic  hunter,  rust  is  a  must!"  and  this  fact  can  be 
attested  to  by  Bill  Schrontz  after  a  side-hunt  with  some  team  members  to  Selma,  North  Carolina. 
According  to  Mike,  the  team  had  made  some  decent  finds  during  the  course  of  the  daylong  hunt  in  90° 
temperatures,  and  most  of  the  hunters  had  returned  to  their  trucks,  ready  to  bring  the  day  of  relic 
hunting  to  a  close.  Only  Bill  was  left  in  the  field,  digging  away  at  his  last  target  of  the  day.  Several 
pieces  of  worthless  scrap  iron  had  been  pulled  from  the  ground,  but  when  Bill  put  the  coil  of  his  detector 
into  the  hole,  there  was  still  a  loud,  strong  signal.  The  digging  continued,  and  according  to  Mike,  "All  we 
could  see  was  Bill  from  the  waist  down  as  he  leaned  over  the  ever-growing  excavation.  A  couple  of  the 
guys  got  a  big  laugh  out  of  the  sight!"  But  Bill  was  to  get  the  last  laugh  as  he  let  out  a  yell  and  held  a 
beautiful  "US"  belt  plate  high  above  his  head! 

"One  of  the  best  sites  we  found,"  related  Mike,  "was  a  fifty-acre  tract  of  land  in  front  of  an  old 
homestead."  That  relatively  small  area  was  to  produce  the  largest  number  of  Minies,  uniform  buttons, 
and  other  assorted  Civil  War  era  relics  for  the  team.  "It  was  the  site  of  a  Union  troop  encampment 
which  had  been  held  in  reserve  during  the  Battle  of  Bentonville-  and  it  was  a  site  we  returned  to  many 
times,  and  never  once  came  away  from  either  disappointed  or  empty-handed!" 
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Ron  Adkins  displays  his  recently  recovered  musket 
barrel.  Tiring  of  the  open  field,  Ron  extended  his 
hunting  -nto  a  heavy  thicket  where  the  barrel  was 

recovered. 


One  of  the  things  I  found  most  interesting  when  viewing  the  finds  made  by  Mike  and  the  other  members 
of  the  team  was  the  variety  of  the  objects  they  had  been  able  to  recover.  While  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  recoveries  dated  from  the  Battle  of  Bentonville,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  finds  dating  from  the 
Colonial  period  as  well. 


While  searching  an  old  river  ford  and  picnic  grove,  which  had  been  used  by  both  Confederate  and 
Union  troops,  they  had  been  able  to  recover  a  number  of  pieces  of  Colonial  era  Spanish  silver,  as  well 
as  numerous  early  pewter  and  brass  one-piece  buttons...  and  the  site  of  an  old  crossroad  would  prove 
to  be  the  "mother  lode"  of  interesting  relics  dating  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  settlement  in  the  area. 


As  I  gaze  out  the  window  of  my  office,  snowflakes  are  falling  on  January's  frozen  and  rock-solid  ground. 
It's  a  time  when  the  thought  of  relic  hunting  brings  to  mind  the  need  for  pneumatic  hammers  and 
Carhart  jumpsuits.  It's  also  a  time  when  I  think  about  Mike's  invitation  to  do  some  relic  hunting,  Carolina 
style. 

...a  warm  and  friendly  thought  on  a  cold,  gray  morning  in  New  York  State! 
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You  Can  Go  Back  Home 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

For  the  better  part  of  two  centuries  the  old  center-hall 
Colonial  stood  on  the  crossroad,  witnessing  the  progress 
from  rural  country  lane  to  asphalt  two-lane  highway... 
from  farm  wagons  and  horseback  riders  to  SUV’s  and 
motorcycles.  Toward  her  latter  years,  the  signs  of 
advanced  age  became  more  apparent,  and  from  lack  of 
tender  care  she  swiftly  deteriorated  beyond  repair. 
Today,  she  is  only  a  cherished  memory  for  some,  or  a 
faded  photograph  for  others. 


Recently  razed,  the  old  center-hall  Colonial 
had  stood  on  the  side  of  the  rural  road  for  two 

centuries 


It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  her  walls  were  bulldozed  into  the  laid  stone  foundations  and  her 
remnants  set  afire.  When  I  first  visited  the  site  upon  which  she  once  stood,  smoke  was  still  rising  from 
the  soil  that  had  been  pushed  over  her  charred  remains.  For  relic  hunter  Joe  Anderson,  the  old  dwelling 
held  a  special  significance,  as  it  was  the  home  in  which  his  mother  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  youth. 


Relic  hunting  cousins  Jimmy  and  Joe  display  some  of  their  finds 

from  a  weekend  hunt. 
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I  always  feel  a  certain  sadness  when  I  see  an  old  building  destroyed.  Two  stone  dwellings  from  the 
1700s  have  been  put  beneath  the  bulldozer's  blade  in  our  town  in  the  last  decade,  and  I  viewed  their 
demise  as  one  would  a  giant  eraser  being  drawn  across  the  pages  of  history.  Yet,  how  much  more 
personally  saddened  must  Joe  have  felt  when  he  walked  across  that  now  vacant  lot? 


Had  not  the  bulldozer's  blade  dug  deep...  had  not  Joe  the  eyes  of  an  eagle  to  spot  the  circular  edge  of 
the  object  partially  covered  by  the  turned  soil...  had  not  these  factors  come  into  play,  this  would  indeed 
be  a  short  and  sad  story-  but  holding  that  retrieved  large  cent  in  his  hand,  Joe's  thoughts  turned  quickly 
from  memories  to  relic  hunting! 


Little  remains  on  the  surface  today  to  remind  one  of  the  old  dwelling 
which  once  stood  on  the  grounds,  it  took  a  couple  of  metal  detectors 
in  the  hands  of  determined  relic  hunters  to  bring  the  past  to  iighti 


"I  wasn't  feeling  in  the  best  of  spirits,"  recalled  Joe,  "as  I  walked  across  the  site.  I  thought  about  how 
many  times  I  had  driven  past  the  old  homestead  and  never  given  it  too  much  thought,  but  now  that  she 
was  gone,  I  missed  her.  I  guess  that  little  walk  across  the  grounds  was  my  way  of  saying,  'Goodbye'... 
and  just  perhaps,  that  large  cent  sitting  on  the  surface  to  the  side  of  the  bulldozer's  tracks  was  her  way 
of  saying,  'Don't  be  a  stranger.' 


"I  wasn't  sure  just  what  was  going  to  come  out  of  the  surrounding  soil,  but  I  was  going  to  give  it  the  best 
shot  I  had,"  said  Joe. 


Along  with  his  cousin,  Jimmy,  Joe  set  about  carefully  searching  the  grounds,  and  almost  immediately 
began  making  dozens  of  interesting  finds  from  the  past.  Lured  on  by  that  initial  large  cent,  Joe  began 
uncovering  quantities  of  Indian  Head  cents,  as  well  as  a  few  Barber  dimes.  "I  knew  there  had  to  be 
more  than  just  that  single  large  cent  somewhere  on  the  land,  but  for  the  first  few  hunts,  it  didn't  seem 
like  I  could  manage  to  find  them.  I  tried  searching  the  area  where  one  of  the  side  lawns  had  been,  but  it 
seemed  like  the  only  thing  I  could  find  were  Wheatbacks  and  newer  silver.  It  was  a  little  frustrating  at 
times." 
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Searching  around  the  stone  foundation  of  an  outbuilding,  Joe 
unearthed  a  large  cent  and  a  Colonial  state-issued  coin. 


Changing  his  strategy,  Joe  decided  to  hunt  a  side  bank  that  contained  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
outbuildings.  Swinging  his  coil  around  the  foundation  remains,  Joe  suddenly  heard  a  loud  signal 
running  through  his  headset.  "From  the  reading  on  my  meter,  I  knew  it  was  probably  another  copper 
coin,  but  I  certainly  wasn't  expecting  what  I  was  about  to  recover!" 

As  Joe  related  this  part  of  his  tale,  he  cut  a  large  plug  beside  the  foundation  stones,  only  to  find  that  he 
~\  still  had  some  digging  to  do,  as  the  target  was  still  within  the  depths  of  the  hole.  "I  loosened  the  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  began  running  fistfuls  of  earth  over  the  top  of  my  coil.  Finally,  after  about 
three  handfuls,  I  knew  I  had  the  target  in  my  grasp.  When  I  opened  my  fingers,  I  could  see  the  edge  of 
the  coin  in  the  loose  soil.  It  was  another  large  cent,  but  this  one  waslf)  perfect  condition...  and  early. 
The  date  of  1803  was  clearly  visible  once  I  rubbed  the  coin  on  the  leg  of  my  overalls!" 
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ontinuai  habitation  of  the  dwelling  during  the  last 


20 u  years. 


While  Joe  was  digging  the  large  cent,  Jimmy  was  having  his  own  run  of  luck  in  the  area  once  occupied 
by  the  stables.  "It  was  easy  to  tell  I  was  working  the  stable  site  by  the  number  of  harness  rivets  I  was 
digging.  Every  time  I  would  get  a  signal  and  check  the  meter,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  pull  a  nice  copper 
coin  from  the  ground,  only  to  find  that  the  recovered  target  had  magically  transformed  into  another 
rivet...  but  I  really  couldn't  complain,  as  it  broke  the  monotony  of  digging  all  those  horse  and  ox  shoes!" 

As  in  most  things,  a  certain  amount  of  perseverance  usually  pays  off,  and  when  Joe  and  Jimmy  finally 
took  a  break  and  compared  finds,  Joe  was  able  to  display  his  1803  large  cent,  and  Jimmy  responded 
with  a  freshly  recovered  1803  piece  of  Spanish  silver!  Obviously,  in  light  of  those  morning  finds,  the 
hunt  was  resumed  with  new  energy. 

Like  priming  a  dry  pump,  those  initial  finds  were  to  lead  to  more  recoveries  during  the  afternoon.  "I 
continued  with  my  search  around  the  foundation  of  the  outbuilding  and  dug  another  large  cent,"  Joe  told 
me.  "Well,  to  be  honest,"  he  added  with  a  wry  smile,  "it  was  more  like  a  half  cent,  as  for  some  unknown 
reason,  someone  in  the  past  had  decided  to  make  change  by  cutting  a  large  cent  in  half.  Never  did  find 
that  other  half!" 


The  Colonial  site  yielded  a  'wide 
variety  of  coins  including  large  cents. 
Spanish  and  American  sliver,  Indian 
Heads,  and  even  a  King  George 
copper. 


Searching  the  area  of  the  old  orchard  resulted  in  a  number  of  large  one-piece  buttons,  and  the  oldest 
coin  recovered.  "At  first,  I  thought  it  was  another  button,"  said  Joe,  but  it  was  a  lot  thicker  than  the  ones 
I  had  previously  recovered.  After  a  quick  field  cleaning,  I  found  that  I  was  holding  my  first  King  George 
copper  from  the  site." 


It  was  shortly  afterward  that  the  current  owner  of  the  property  pulled  onto  the  site  to  see  how  Joe  and 
Jimmy  were  doing.  "I  showed  him  some  of  the  finds  we  had  made,  and  especially,  the  King  George 
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copper.  He  had  never  seen  one  before,  and  he  was  so  excited  to  see  something  that  old  coming  from 
his  property,  that  I  felt  compelled  to  give  it  to  him,"  Joe  stated. 

There  aren't  many  relic  hunters  I  know  who  could  part  so  easily  with  so  early  a  coin,  and  I  said  as  much 
1  to  Joe.  "He  gave  me  permission  to  hunt  anywhere  I  want  on  almost  300  acres  of  his  land,"  and  with  a 
wink,  Joe  added,  "and  he  knows  where  there  are  two  more  cellar  holes  on  his  wood  lot!"  Sometimes  it 
really  pays  big  dividends  to  be  a  nice  guy! 


Some  of  the  finds  dated  from  the  days  when  Joe's  family 
owned  the  home,  but  most  were  from  far  earlier  times! 


It  would  be  several  weeks  following  the  series  of  hunts  on  the  site,  before  I  would  hear  about  the  find 
that  meant  the  most  to  Joe.  It  was  one  of  those  cool,  late  November  evenings,  and  I  had  just  finished 
splitting  wood  for  the  campfire.  The  Hudson  had  yet  to  freeze,  and  the  first  flights  of  geese  were  coming 
in  with  the  setting  sun.  Joe  broke  the  companionable  silence  with  a  few  simple  words.  "You  know  which 
find  I  liked  the  best  from  the  hunt  at  the  old  Colonial?" 

I  ran  down  a  short  list  of  what  I  considered  his  best  finds. 

"No,  it  wasn't  any  of  those  old  coins...  it  was  the  small  gold  ring  I  found  down  by  where  the  old  flower 
garden  used  to  be.  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  can  still  remember  my  mother  telling  me  about  a  ring 
she  had  once  lost,  when  she  was  a  girl.  It  was  the  first  gold  ring  she  ever  had.  I  don't  know  if  it  had  a 
little  stone  in  it,  like  the  one  I  found,  but  I  like  to  think  that  it  did...  Mom  would've  liked  that." 

For  long  minutes,  the  silence  was  only  punctuated  by  the  crackling  campfire  and  the  geese  overhead... 
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Just  A  Little  Footnote  In  History 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

There  exist  in  the  realm  of  relic  hunting  certain 
anomalies  which  we  stumble  over  every  now  and 
then.  They  are  the  things  that  shouldn't  exist,  but 
do...  in  areas  where  they  shouldn't  be  found,  but 
are.  I  guess  that  is  one  of  the  facets  of  using  a 
metal  detector  that  makes  recoveries  so 
interesting.  You  never  know  what  the  next 
shovelful  of  earth  is  going  reveal! 


Found  completely  intact,  under  6"  of  sodden  spring 
soil,  the  belt  plate  was  a  rare  recovery...  especially 
being  found  so  many  miles  from  the  site  of  the 
battle.  Who  would  have  thought  the  site  of  an  old 
cellar  hole  would  contain  such  a  major  surprise? 


The  relics  we  manage  to  recover  are  the  footprints  left  by  soldiers  past...  the  imprint  of  lives  and  times 
long  gone.  For  those  unnamed,  who  lie  beneath  the  forest  floor,  or  beneath  stones  marked  unknown, 
these  relics  are  the  minor  monuments  to  their  ever  having  existed.  In  some  cases,  these  recoveries 
serve  to  illustrate  and  illuminate  certain  aspects  of  history;  or,  in  rare  incidences;  they  serve  as 
evidence  to  support  some  vague  or  shadowy  incident  from  our  nation's  early  history.  Such  is  the  case 
of  this  British  regimental  belt  plate...  this  little  footnote  in  history. 

For  decades  I  had  roamed  the  cornfields  and  the  deep  woods,  the  fort  sites  and  battlefields,  skirmish 
areas  and  creek  crossings,  in  hopes  of  finding  such  a  significant  relic.  On  these  relic  hunts  I  was  no 
stranger  to  musketballs  and  buttons,  cannonballs  or  grapeshot...  but  a  marked  plate  always  eluded  me. 
I  was  searching  the  types  of  sites  where  this  elusive  type  of  relic  could  have  been  expected  to  be 
found...  where  it  should  have  been  sealed  beneath  the  layers  of  soil...  but  wasn't. 


Over  those  long  years,  those  tens  of  thousands  of  cut  plugs  of  earth,  the  countless  tons  of  removed 
soil,  you'd  have  expected  that  at  least  once  Lady  Luck  would've  sat  on  your  shoulder,  and  you'd  find  a 
small  rectangle  of  Colonial-era  brass  bearing  a  regimental  number,  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 
staring  back  at  you.  At  least  I  thought  that  was  the  way  it  was  going  to  be! 


Who  would  have  suspected  that  a  47th  British  regimental  plate  would  be  found  more  than  75  miles  from 
where  it  had  been  surrendered,  on  the  morning  of  October  17,  1777,  as  a  condition  of  the  Convention 
of  Saratoga? 


In  the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  47th  Regiment  of  Foot  was  far  from  being  an  unknown 
corps.  They  had  arrived  in  Boston  in  October  of  1774,  and  had  fought  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  In 
1776  they  went  to  the  relief  of  Quebec,  and  then  served  under  General  John  Burgoyne  until  he 
surrendered  at  Saratoga  in  1777.  They  fought  at  Bemis  Heights  and  Freeman's  Farm...  faced 
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Kosciuzko's  battlements...  engaged  troops  led  by  Benedict  Arnold...  and  listened  to  the  eerie  howling  of 
wolves  as  they  savaged  their  fallen  comrades  on  the  moonlit  battlefields. 


If  ever  a  relic  could  tell  its  story,  or  give  us  a  view  of  the  events  it  had  witnessed,  I  would  love  for  this 
belt  plate  to  be  that  relic! 


In  the  surrender  agreement,  it  was  stipulated  that  Burgoyne's  army,  once  it  had  grounded  its  arms, 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  North  America,  having  promised  never  to  fight  here  again.  In  due  course,  the 
surrender  of  seven  generals,  300  other  officers,  3,379  British,  and  2,202  German  soldiers  became  fact. 
In  addition,  the  Americans  had  captured  all  of  the  remaining  cannon,  and  all  existing  military  stores. 


Unearthed  more  than  two  centuries  after  it  had  been 
captured,  this  belt  plate  of  the  47th  British  Regiment 
of  Foot,  'was  a  singular  lesson  Into  the  early  history 
of  our  nation,  and  a  unique  illustrative  example  as  to 
why  the  Colonies  never  adhered  to  the  surrender 
treaty  of  Saratoga. 


Interestingly  enough,  this  small  piece  of  numerically  engraved  brass  stands  as  evidence  to  the 
repudiation  of  the  surrender  terms  agreed  to  following  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  In  the  signed  agreement, 
Burgoyne's  troops  were  to  turn  over  their  weapons  and  cartridge  boxes,  among  other  "public  stores." 
Fearing  that  the  British  troops,  once  released,  would  join  Howe's  command  in  New  York,  Congress 
eagerly  sought  any  means  to  repudiate  the  agreement. 

One  of  the  trivial  points  which  Congress  used  to  deny  the  fulfillment  of  the  surrender  terms,  was  a 
discrepancy  in  the  number  of  cartridge  boxes  and  belts  which  were  laid  down  on  the  Field  of  Grounded 
Arms.  It  would  seem  that  around  such  small  details  world  events  turn! 


Let's  leave  the  story  of  the  47th  belt  plate  for  just  a  second  to  illustrate  a  small  point.  In  my  office,  amid 
a  collection  of  recovered  artifacts,  exists  a  German  flag  captured  in  Belgium  during  WWII.  Near  it  is  a 
Japanese  belt,  fabricated  from  a  fire  hose,  recovered  on  Iwo  Jima.  There's  also  the  Japanese  Navy 
lock  my  father  brought  back  from  Saipan,  along  with  several  Japanese  bayonets.  Old  footlockers 
across  the  nation  are  filled  with  captured  war  souvenirs  that  U.S.  G.I.'s  brought  back  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 


For  the  better  part  of  three  decades  I  have  taught  social  studies  and  history  at  the  elementary  and 
middle  school  level,  and  it  never  fails  that  once  we  hit  the  World  War  II  era,  grandfathers  and  now 
great-grandfathers  open  up  their  hidden  stashes  and  display  cases  and  send  their  grandchildren  to 
school  with  mementos  of  their  days  of  combat.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  47th  belt  plate. 
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Once  placed  on  that  Field  of  Grounded  Arms  in  October  of  1777,  evidently  it  was  quickly  snatched  up 
by  some  needy  or  enterprising  young  rebel,  and  added  to  his  equipment.  When  he  marched  back  to  his 
home  in  Greene  County,  New  York,  it  probably  sat  on  his  mantle,  beneath  his  musket,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  the  evidence  of  his  having  been  at  the  battle  which  many  consider  to  be  the 
turning  point  of  the  American  Revolution...  it  was  a  prop  around  which  to  weave  fireside  tales  to  his 
grandchildren  as  they  heard  the  story  before  the  hearth,  of  Gramps  and  his  tangle  with  "Johnny 
Burgoyne's  Boys"  back  when  he  was  a  young  soldier.  With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  passing  of  a 
young  soldier  turned  old  veteran...  with  the  drying  of  leather  belts  and  cartridge  boxes  from  the  heat  of 
countless  fires...  the  captured  box  and  belt  may  have  provided  the  needed  equipment  for  a  young  boy 
"playing  soldier"  around  his  family's  farmhouse. 


Because  of  that  dried  and  cracked  leather,  combined  with  the  lack  of  care  and  sense  of  history,  so 
profound  with  the  young,  the  belt  plate  was  lost,  only  to  become  covered  with  the  leaves  of  countless 
falls  and  the  snows  of  countless  winters,  until  its  recovery  several  years  ago. 


Each  time  I  held  that  47th  belt  plate  in  my  open  palm,  I  could  almost  feel  the  life  and  death  struggles 
through  which  it  had  been...  I  could  almost  glimpse  the  events  to  which  it  had  borne  witness...  and,  I 
could  almost  faintly  hear  the  birthing  cries  of  a  new  and  powerful  nation  coming  into  existence... 
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The  Relic  Hunter  Volume  35  August  2001 


Then  and  Now:  A  Civil  War  Trilogy 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


I  was  10  years  old  when  the  last  Civil  War 
veteran  was  laid  to  rest.  His  burial  was 
just  prior  to  the  centennial  of  that  bloody 
and  dramatic  benchmark  in  our  nation's 
history.  Every  kid  I  knew  was  working  on 
the  completion  of  his  Topps  Civil  War 
News  card  set,  and  my  childhood  buddy, 
Frank,  was  viewed  with  awe,  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  an  authentic  Civil  War 
cannonball,  and  a  battlefield-recovered 
Colt  Army  revolver  sitting  on  his  bedroom 
shelf.  Cheap  kepis,  in  traditional  blue  or 
gray  were  commonplace,  and,  well... 
cool. 


Chuck  was  able  to  round  out  his  collection  of  Civil  War  Minis 
balls  with  rounds  fired  by  both  Union  and  Confederate  troops 


The  coonskin  caps  had  been  hung  up  on  the  peg  only  a  couple  of  years  before,  and  having  been 
primed  by  the  Davy  Crockett  marketing  onslaught,  it  was  easy  to  begin  sporting  belts  with  US  and  CS 
buckles-  and  you  knew  you  just  had  to  have  that  complete  Civil  War  soldier  set.  How  many 
unbelievable  promises  did  we  make  to  our  parents  just  to  see  that  big-boxed  set  under  the  Christmas 
tree?  I  think  my  list  began  with  mowing  the  lawn  twice  a  week...  an  easy  promise  to  make  when  snow 
was  still  on  the  ground! 
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'Til  never  forget  that 
firs!  Mints  bail !  took 


from  the  ground,” 
remarks  Chuck.  "3 
may  not  have  made 
the  most  significant 
finds  of  the  hunt,  but 
what  i  recovered  was 


important  to  me. 
Before  that  firs?  ball, 
the  Civil  War  was 
something  I'd 
experienced  through 
movies  and  books, 
it's  a  heck  of  a  lot 


d-fferent  when  you 
hold  history  in  your 
hands!" 


For  some  of  us,  that  early  fascination  with  history  took  a  firm  hold,  leading  us  down  the  path  toward  relic 
hunting,  and  the  unique  ability  to  hold  history  in  our  own  hands.  And  what  began  as  a  youthful  interest, 
was  soon  to  mature  into  a  passion. 

It  was  such  a  passion  which  caused  George  Lesche  to  load  his  truck  and  head  out  in  the  wee  morning 
hours  on  a  five-hour  trip  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  from  his  home  in  New  Jersey.  The  mission  was  big 
iron...  Civil  War  artillery  rounds. 


Cutting  the  supply  lines  to  Richmond  would  sever  the  lifeline 
of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  with  this  thought  in  mind,  Lt. 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  launched  a  protracted  siege  of 
Petersburg.  Virginia.  Massed  troops,  numerous  field  pieces, 
and  raiiroad  guns  were  employed  during  the  nine-month 
campaign.  (Photograph  courtesy  of  the  Library  of 
Congress/Prints  and  Photographs  Department.) 


Arriving  with  the  dawn,  he  met  with  Wayne  Aldridge,  and  Wayne's  friends,  Ray,  George,  and  Randy. 
George's  hosts  knew  the  area  well,  and  with  the  combination  of  relic  hunting  experience  and  research, 
they  figured  they  had  a  line  on  some  sites  that  might  contain  fired  Civil  War  ordnance. 
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"Randy  and  I  were  on  the  site  after  a  short  drive,  and  when  I  looked  down  the  steep  ravine  to  the  area 
we  would  be  searching,"  related  George,  "all  I  could  think  of  was  water  moccasins  and  copperheads! 
With  all  the  fallen  timber  and  high  grass,  it  looked  far  from  the  ideal  spot  to  be  searching  for  relics." 


Ray.  George,  Wayne,  and  Randy  take  a  quick 
break  from  their  search  for  Civil  War  ordnance  in 
the  deep  Virginia  woods.  Several  projectiles 
recovered  dunng  the  hunt  can  he  seen  among  the 
fallen  leaves  before  them. 


As  George  stated,  he  decided  to  work  the  slope  of  the  ravine,  but  finding  it  very  difficult,  he  headed 
back  to  the  summit  to  begin  running  what  turned  out  to  be  a  series  of  fruitless  search  patterns.  "I  hadn't 
been  searching  for  more  than  20  minutes  when  I  heard  Randy  calling  my  name.  When  I  finally  reached 
him,  he  handed  over  his  recently  recovered  Confederate  12-pound  round.  Holding  that  rusted  and 
muddy  projectile  in  my  hands  was  all  it  took  to  put  my  fear  of  snakes  on  the  back  burner  and  climb 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  ravine." 


"Once  again,  I  wasn't  more  than  15  minutes  into  my  search  when  Randy  called  out  that  he  had  found 
another  one."  Running  in  the  direction  of  Randy's  voice,  George  arrived  in  time  to  see  Randy  pulling  a 
3"  Reed  from  an  18"  deep,  muddy  hole.  "I  knew  those  local  boys  would  be  good...  I  just  didn't  realize 
how  good!" 


Carrying  the  two  recovered  projectiles  back  to  the  truck,  they  headed  out  to  meet  Wayne  and  Ray,  to 
relic  hunt  some  heavily  wooded  sites  along  the  James  River.  "At  first,  some  of  the  guys  were  pulling 
Minie  balls  and  some  shell  fragments,  and  I  was  having  some  minor  successes  myself.  It  was  around 
that  time  that  I  found  Wayne  digging  on  a  deep  target,  and  offered  to  assist  him  with  the  digging.  About 
12"  down  we  found  the  nose  of  a  100-pound  Parrott  shell.  With  the  shell  having  been  pulled  from  the 
hole,  I  was  getting  ready  to  begin  filling  it  in  when  Wayne  stopped  me.  There  was  still  a  faint  signal  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Thinking  that  it  was  probably  the  missing  fuse,  Wayne  told  me  I  could  have 
whatever  remained  in  the  hole." 
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Officers  and  men  of  Co.  K,  1st  US  Cavalry  (1st.  Division  Cavalry 
Corps)  are  captured  in  an  early  photograph  taken  at  Brandy  Station. 

Never  in  his  wildest  dreams  did  Chuck  Stark  think  he  would  be 
pulling  Minis  bails  from  the  ground  near  where  these  soldiers  once 
stood!  (Photograph  courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress/Prinis  and 

Photographs  Department.) 


After  digging  to  a  depth  of  about  3',  George  decided  to  take  a  break,  and  Randy  offered  to  continue  the 
digging.  After  six  more  inches  of  soil  were  removed,  they  could  see  the  top  of  yet  another  shell.  When 
the  projectile  was  finally  hefted  from  the  soil,  it  proved  to  be  a  23-pound  Dryer,  and  it  was  the  first  time  it 
had  seen  daylight  in  136  years! 

Two  weeks  later,  the  disarmed  Dryer  shell  arrived  at  George's  home,  and  according  to  George,  "It  was 
the  perfect  memento  of  a  great  relic  hunt  with  a  great  group  of  guys!" 


"I'll  probably  never  have  another  chance  to  hunt  a  Civil  War  site,  and  I'm  going  to  give  it  the  best  shot 
I've  got!"  With  those  words,  Chuck  Stark  headed  south  for  his  meeting  with  Civil  War  history  on  the 
broad  fields  of  Culpeper  County,  Virginia. 


Union  Loops  encamped  outside  Nashville,  Tennessee  in  the  days 
following  the  decisive  battle  that  completed  the  disorganization  of 
General  John  B.  Hood's  Army  of  Tennessee.  For  any  relic  hunter, 
living  in  such  an  area,  as  Mark  Swann  does,  would  be  a  dream 
come  true.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress/Prints  and 
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Photographs  Department.) 


The  relics  Chuck  would  recover  were  the  result  of  the  largest  cavalry  engagement  to  ever  take  place  on 
American  soil.  The  date  was  June  9th,  1863...  the  place  was  Brandy  Station. 


"I  was  a  little  disappointed  with  my  meager  finds  during  the  first  morning,"  related  Chuck,  "but  with  the 
finding  of  my  very  first  Minie  ball,  during  the  afternoon,  my  enthusiasm  and  determination  began  to 
surge.  I  was  holding  my  first  piece  of  Civil  War  history  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  all  I  could  think  of 
were  the  men  who  once  rode  across  the  fields  I  was  relic  hunting.  You  could  almost  see  the  phantom 
riders,  and  hear  the  pounding  hoofbeats  and  clashing  steel!" 

By  the  time  Chuck  made  it  to  the  river  the  following  weekend,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  case  full  of 
Union  and  Confederate  Minie  balls  recovered  at  the  battle  site.  Around  the  fire  Chuck  told  us  the  story 
of  his  hunt,  and  the  often  difficult  ground  and  digging  conditions.  He  felt  a  little  regretful  that  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  pull  a  belt  plate  or  a  piece  of  artillery  shell  from  the  history-rich  soil,  but  as  he  stood  there 
pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  types  of  projectiles  he  had  recovered,  there  was  a  happy  and 
contented  look  on  his  face. 


Among  the  Interesting  recoveries  made  by  the 
team  were  a  23  lb.  Dryer  shell  and  the  nose  of  a 
100  lb.  Parrott  shell...  finds  sure  to  increase  the 
heart  rate  of  any  relic  hunter! 


...and  somewhere  behind  that  glint  in  his  eye,  I  knew  that  the  thought  of  heading  south  for  another  relic 
hunt  was  starting  to  blossom! 


★  ★  ★ 


"I  have  always  been  blessed  with  having  Civil  War  history  right  in  my  own  backyard,  and  growing  up 
with  relic  hunting,"  related  Mark  Swann.  "I  started  out  finding  my  first  Minie  ball  when  I  was  still  in 
elementary  school,  and  always  accompanied  my  dad  when  he  would  go  on  relic  hunts.  He  was  a  good 
teacher,  and  I  didn't  miss  too  many  of  the  lessons." 
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Mark  Swann  displays  several  of  his  larger 
finds  from  the  Battle  of  Nashville.  Beginning 
his  relic  hunting  at  a  young  age  with  his  dad, 
Mark  has  made  Civil  War  relic  hunting  a 
lifetime  passion. 


Living  in  the  Nashville,  Tennessee  area  provides  Mark  with  more  than  his  share  of  relic  hunting 
possibilities.  With  50,000  Union  and  40,000  Confederate  troops  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Nashville 
alone,  the  potential  to  find  some  interesting  and  significant  finds  is  all  but  staggering! 


"I  know  that  on  some  of  the  sites  we've  hunted,  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface,  and  with  each  bit 
of  research  we  undertake,  new  sites  of  Civil  War  camps  and  crossings  are  mentioned.  There's  a  lot  of 
legwork  involved  with  identifying  the  exact  locations  of  some  sites,  but  it  always  proves  to  be  well  worth 
the  effort." 


Mark’s  days  in  the  field  have  certainly  paid 
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dividends.  'The  search  for  relics  and  the 
understanding  of  their  significance  in  light  of 
our  nation’s  history,”  he  says,  “have  always 
driven  me  out  into  the  muddy  fields...  the 
deep  forests...  and  the  research  books!” 


Just  a  quick  glance  at  some  of  the  interesting  finds  Mark  has  been  able  to  make  over  recent  years  is 
enough  to  make  me  want  to  pack  my  detector  in  the  truck  and  head  south,  away  from  all  the  snow,  ice, 
and  frozen  ground! 

Mark  may  have  forgotten  that  open-ended  invitation  to  go  relic  hunting  with  him,  but  I  certainly  haven't... 
and  I  guess  he  shouldn't  be  too  surprised  when  he  hears  a  knock  on  his  front  door  and  sees  a  stranger 
standing  there  with  a  bedroll  and  a  case  of  Dinty  Moore  beef  stew,  ready  for  some  extended  relic 
hunting  in  the  South! 


★  ★  ★ 


I  don't  think  there  is  even  the  smallest  chance  of  our  fascination  with  the  Civil  War  ever  fading  away.  It 
is  not  only  a  major  factor  in  our  nation's  history,  but  an  important  part  of  many  family  histories  as  well. 
The  Civil  War  is  probably  one  of  the  most  well  documented  wars  ever  fought,  and  the  fact  that  more 
Americans,  both  Union  and  Confederate,  lost  their  lives  for  what  they  believed  in,  than  in  any  war 
before  or  since,  ensures  that  its  lasting  legacy  will  remain  for  countless  generations  to  come! 
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Deep  In  Tim's  Country 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

"This  country  has  been  made  by  Timothy  Murphys,  the 
men  in  the  ranks.  Conditions  here  called  for  the  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  head  that  Timothy  Murphy  had  in 
abundance.  Our  histories  should  tell  us  more  of  the  men 
in  the  ranks,  for  it  was  to  them,  more  than  to  the  generals, 
that  we  were  indebted  for  our  military  victories." 


Volume  35  September  2001 


The  plaque  beneath  Timothy  Murphy's 
imaoe  lists  only  a  few  of  the  historic 
benchmarks  in  bis  long  and  eventful  life. 
"This  country  has  been  made  by  Timothy 
Murphys,  the  men  in  the  ranks  Conditions 
here  called  for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
head  that 


So  spoke  Governor  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  at  the  ceremonies  commemorating  the  Timothy  Murphy 
monument  on  the  Saratoga  Battlefield  in  1929.  We've  all  heard  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Davy  Crockett... 
some  have  heard  of  Simon  Kenton,  or  Daniel  Morgan...  but  so  few  have  heard  of  Timothy  Murphy. 


While  searching  sites  that  have  seen 
multiple  occupations  over  the  centuries,  it 
is  always  wise  to  keep  your  eyes  on  the 
ground.  The  Indian  pestle,  used  for 
grinding  corn,  was  found  on  the  surface 
near  a  partial  arrowhead  and  a  large- 
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caliber  muskethail 


He  was  born  of  Irish  immigrant  parents  in  1751,  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  his  later  life  would 
read  like  a  gazetteer  of  Revolutionary  War  sites,  for  his  name  can  be  found  among  the  ranks  who 
served  at  such  notable  places  as  the  Siege  of  Boston,  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Trenton,  Princeton, 
and  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  He  suffered  during  the  frosty  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and  was  with  Sullivan 
on  his  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  in  western  New  York  during  the  Revolution. 


Murphy  began  his  military  career  when  he  and  his  brother,  John,  enlisted  in  Captain  John  Lowdon's 
Company  of  Northumblerland  County  Riflemen,  and  later  became  a  sergeant  in  the  12th  Regiment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line.  Being  an  excellent  shot  with  his  longrifle,  Murphy  qualified  to  join  the  elite 
Morgan's  Rifle  Corps  in  1777,  and  later  that  year  he  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  Continentals  facing 
Burgoyne's  invasion  from  Canada.  It  was  on  those  bloodied  fields  of  Saratoga,  amid  the  whistling  of 
musketballs  and  the  turkey  calls  of  the  riflemen,  that  the  legendary  stories  of  Timothy  Murphy  would 
begin  to  emerge. 


Alter  crops  have  been  harvested,  col!  swinging  is  easy  and 
unobstructed-  and  while  recoveries  have  decreased  over 
time,  there's  always  the  hope  of  finding  a  hotspot! 


On  October  7th,  1777,  during  the  Battle  of  Bemis  Heights  (the  Second  Battle  of  Saratoga),  Murphy  was 
reputed  to  have  shot  Sir  Francis  Clerke  and  General  Simon  Fraser,  an  event  which  was  one  of  the 
major  turning  points  of  the  battle. 

In  1778,  Murphy  was  among  three  companies  of  riflemen  ordered  to  reinforce  and  garrison  the  forts  of 
the  Scholharie  Valley.  When  his  time  of  service  was  over,  he  re-enlisted  in  Colonel  Peter  Vrooman's 
15th  Regiment  of  the  Albany  County  Militia  and  continued  to  help  safeguard  the  small  valley 
settlements-  and  the  tales  of  his  courage  and  heroism  would  begin  to  take  on  monumental  proportions! 
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Over  the  years  of  searching  the  valley  floor, 
numerous  King  George  coppers  have  been 
recovered  beneath  the  surface,  while  non- 
metallic  artifacts  like  gunflints  and  pipe  stems 
can  be  found  atop  the  soil  after  annual 
plowing. 


Each  spring  when  we  unload  our  detectors  from  the  truck  and  trek  out  into  those  expansive  fields,  we 
can't  help  but  sense  that  Timothy  Murphy's  presence  is  still  there,  guarding  the  valley  he  was  to  call  his 
home.  During  the  last  quarter-century  of  relic  hunting  up  and  down  the  valley,  there  was  always  the 
felling  that  I  was  walking  in  those  giant  footprints  he  left  on  the  valley  floor  over  two  centuries  ago. 


One  of  the  valley  forts  we  search  has  a  direct  connection  with  Timothy  Murphy.  It  was  built  around  the 
stone  farmhouse  of  Johannes  Feeck,  and  Tim  would  visit  the  fort  often  on  his  patrols.  Within  a  short 
period  of  time,  farmer  Feeck  realized  that  the  frequency  of  the  visits  had  more  to  do  with  the  charms  of 
his  lovely  daughter,  Peggy,  rather  than  the  diligence  of  the  patrolling  rifleman.  Ordered  not  to  return,  the 
ardent  and  determined  suitor  secured  leave...  and  eloped  with  the  farmer's  daughter! 


A  w-de  variety  of  different  caliber  musket  and 
rifle  balls  have  been  recovered  on  the 
Colonial  valley  sites.  The  larger  calibers  are 
likely  from  military-issued  muskets,  while  the 
smaller  caliber  balls  were  undoubtedly  fired 
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Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  frequency  of  recoveries  made  on  the  stockaded  fort,  which  once  surrounded 
the  Feeck  dwelling,  were  numerous.  At  times  the  targets  were  large  and  abundant,  but  over  years  of 
continual  searching,  the  number  of  buttons,  musketballs,  buckle  fragments,  and  other  Colonial  relics 
began  to  dwindle.  Today,  a  half-dozen  fired  balls  from  the  site  would  be  considered  a  great  day;  but 
every  so  often,  Lady  Luck  smiles  on  us,  and  another  hotspot  is  stumbled  upon,  yielding  a  number  of 
interesting  relics. 


The  spring  "search  window"  on  the  site  is  very  limited  at  best.  We  arrive  just  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  soil,  and  hunt  until  the  fields  have  been  planted  and  seeded.  Usually,  this  window 
of  opportunity  lasts  only  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  it  is  the  "kickoff  point"  for  the  relic  hunting  season.  The 
fall  window  is  generally  of  longer  duration,  beginning  in  mid-October  and  lasting  until  the  ground  freezes 
once  again,  usually  around  mid-December. 


This  nearly  life-size  bronze 
and  granite  monument 
stands  above  Timothy 
Murphy’s  final  resting  place, 
overlooking  the  valley  he 
helped  to  protect  during  the 
American  Revolution. 


During  the  last  relic  hunting  season,  and  plainly  within  view  of  where  Timothy  Murphy's  home  once 
stood,  we  were  able  to  recover  several  Colonial  coins,  along  with  dozens  of  musket  and  rifle  balls,  a 
brass  mouth  harp,  several  USA  buttons,  and  a  large  variety  of  Colonial  civilian  buttons. 


When  searching  such  a  heavily  hunted  site,  our  detectors  are  usually  running  at  full  sensitivity  and  with 
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very  little  discrimination.  Large  coils  and  tight  patterns  are  the  general  order  if  you're  hoping  to  have  a 
successful  day  in  the  field. 


Another  interesting  fact  about  exploring  the  valley  floor  is  the  number  of  Native  American  artifacts  that 
can  be  recovered  along  with  metallic  targets.  A  number  of  Indian  "castles"  were  located  in  the  area,  and 
the  valley  has  always  been  a  haven  for  surface  hunters.  Keeping  our  eyes  peeled,  and  knowing  what  to 
look  for,  resulted  in  several  nice  arrowheads,  spear  points,  and  drills  being  added  to  our  collecting  bags 
during  the  last  season,  along  with  a  large  Indian  pestle  used  for  grinding  corn. 


Colonial  shoe  and  belt  buckles 
recovered  from  the  sites  of  early 
dwellings,  mills,  and  forts  are  always  a 
bonus  to  any  relic  hunt. 


Several  miles  away  from  the  former  Feeck  dwelling  is  the  site  of  the  only  valley  fort  which  was  given  a 
name,  Fort  Defiance,  and  it  was  through  the  actions  of  Timothy  Murphy  that  the  fort  was  to  bear  that 
unique  distinction. 

In  October  1780,  with  a  force  of  nearly  1,000  British  Regulars,  Indians  and  Tories,  Sir  John  Johnson 
stood  before  the  gates  of  the  Middle  Fort.  After  some  ineffectual  cannon  and  mortar  fire,  Johnson  sent 
a  small  force,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  give  his  surrender  terms  to  the  fort.  Sensing  that  allowing  the 
small  enemy  party  within  the  fort's  walls  would  allow  them  to  note  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
defenders  and  perhaps  the  quickly  dwindling  supply  of  powder,  Timothy  Murphy  fired  upon  the 
advancing  party.  The  British  retreated,  only  to  return  a  short  while  later,  once  more  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  Murphy  was  ordered  not  to  fire.  Disobeying  the  order  issued  by  Major  Woolsey,  Murphy  sent  the 
party  scurrying  for  cover.  A  third  attempt  was  made,  and  again  it  was  repulsed  by  the  roar  of  Tim's 
double-barreled  rifle! 
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Charlie  and  Joe  recovered  musketballs. 
buttons,  and  an  interesting  stone  artifact 
(used  during  an  earlier  Native  American 
occupation)  on  the  site  of  a  Colonial  fort. 


Infuriated,  Woolsey  ordered  that  the  fort  raise  its  white  flag.  Murphy  replied  that  he  would  shoot  anyone 
attempting  to  raise  the  flag.  Obviously,  the  flag  never  was  raised,  and  shortly  afterward  Woolsey 
relinquished  his  command  of  the  fort  to  the  commander  of  the  local  militia.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  the 
British  siege  of  the  fort  was  withdrawn  as  the  enemy  troops  headed  out  to  burn  more  valley  farms  and 
crops.  From  that  time  on,  the  Middle  Fort  was  also  known  as  Fort  Defiance! 


Searching  the  site  of  Fort  Defiance  has  always  been  a  thrill.  I  well  remember  the  days  when  it  was 
possible  to  pick  up  literally  hundreds  of  clay  pipe  stems  in  a  single  morning  while  conducting  a  very 
successful  hunt  on  the  site.  My  first  USA  button  was  recovered  over  20  years  ago  within  the  area  once 
enclosed  by  the  fort  walls,  along  with  buttons  of  the  3rd  and  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiments,  and  buttons 
from  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  Even  though  the  site  is  hunted  hard,  I  can  still  manage  to  pull  another 
USA  button  from  the  soil  each  year. 


It's  a  site  to  which  I  enjoy  bringing  newcomers  to  the  passion  of  relic  hunting.  Those  historic  areas  are  a 
"test  zone"  for  future  relic  hunters.  If  you  can  swing  a  detector  all  day  and  be  thrilled  with  a  couple  of 
flattened  musketballs...  if  you  can  suffer  the  heat  and  the  swarms  of  gnats  buzzing  around  your  head, 
and  yet  be  thrilled  by  that  sorely  worn  coin  and  fragmentary  pewter  button...  well,  then  you  just  might 
have  the  makings  of  a  relic  hunter. 

...  and  always,  the  hunt  is  accompanied  by  the  tales  of  Timothy  Murphy...  of  his  victories...  his 
courage...  his  defiance. 

...  and  more  often  than  not,  on  the  way  out  of  town  following  a  hunt,  we'll  climb  that  wind-swept  hill 
between  the  marble  stones,  far  above  the  valley  floor,  and  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  Tim,  thankful  in  the 
thought  that  such  men  once  existed! 
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Standing  Up  For  History 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


History  was  never  one  of  my  favorite  subjects  at  school.  It 
had  too  many  numbers  in  it-  1620...  1776...  1865...  1941- 
and  it  seemed  as  if  everyone  we  studied  about  was  dead. 
It  wasn't  like  physical  education,  art,  or  even  lunch,  where 
you  could  get  your  hands  working,  except  for  when  the 
teachers  wanted  you  to  take  notes  or  do  that  thing  they 
called  homework.  I  never  cared  that  much  for  English 
classes,  either.  They  always  seemed  to  be  nagging  about 
"getting  your  ideas  down  on  paper,"  and  the  worst  day 
was  the  one  when  you  were  asked  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
class  and  do  some  public  speaking.  It  always  seemed  that 
the  words  public  humiliation  would  have  been  a  lot  more 
appropriate! 


Few  people  ever  get  a  hands-on  experience 
with  history.  A  variety  of  recovered  relics,  in 
Lh-s  case  a  Revolutionary  War  bayonet, 
helps  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  history  lies 
just  below  the  soil. 


How  I  came  to  love  history,  have  a  passion  for  writing,  and  enjoy  speaking  to  groups  about  relic  hunting 
and  history,  is  certainly  beyond  me.  Maybe  it  had  something  to  do  with  those  early  lessons  about 
sharing  what  we  were  taught  in  kindergarten,  or  maybe  it's  kind  of  like  "show  &  tell"  for  big  people. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  it  gives  us,  as  relic  hunters,  the  opportunity  to  fan  a  small  spark  of  interest 
in  our  nation's  past,  and  kindle  a  fire  of  understanding  in  the  young  people  of  today. 
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Feeling  relaxed  with  your  audience  is  essential  whether  youYe  speaking  to 
a  group  of  Boy  Scouts,  elementary  students,  or  a  local  historical  society. 
The  focus  of  their  interest,  and  the  type  of  words  you  choose  to  use,  will 
vary.  Feel  comfortable  with  your  audience..,  and  make  them  feel 

comfortable. 


Although  your  immediate  reaction  might  be  a  resounding,  "Yeah,  right!  I  couldn't  do  that!"  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  you  can.  And  it  can  be  not  only  a  gratifying  experience,  but  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  fun  in 
the  process. 

Every  one  of  you  reading  this  column  has  an  area  of  true  expertise  about  the  history  of  the  area  in 
which  you  live.  You've  sought  out  those  older  sites  for  coins  and  relics,  and  in  the  process  developed 
an  understanding  of  your  locale  and  how  it  fit  into  the  "big  picture"  of  our  national  history.  Most  of  you 
have  collections  of  recovered  artifacts  to  help  illustrate  your  talk,  and  give  students  the  rare  opportunity 
to  actually  touch  a  piece  of  history.  Lastly,  and  most  importantly,  you  have  the  passion  for  the  things  of 
the  past.  It  is  a  winning  combination  that  cannot  fail  to  spark  interest! 


The  echoing  sounds  of  a  cannonball  roiling  across  a  floor  can 
give  a  far  more  graphic  idea  of  its  destructive  power  than  a 
picture  from  a  history  book,  ©specialty  to  young  and 
imaginative  minds.  Leave  plenty  of  time  for  questions.  They’re 
sure  to  have  a  minion  once  the  presentation  is  over!  (Photo  by 

Charles  Ashby) 


Knowing  your  audience  is  the  primary  key  to  any  successful  presentation.  With  younger  audiences,  the 
more  "hands  on"  material  you  have  available,  the  better  your  talk  will  go  over.  Large  and  heavy  artifacts 
should  not  be  passed  around  from  student  to  student...  they  are  still  not  as  coordinated  as  we  often 
think  they  should  be,  and  I  always  refrain  from  passing  around  any  artifacts  which  are  delicate  and 
shouldn't  be  dropped,  for  the  same  obvious  reason.  Larger  objects  can  be  displayed  on  tables,  or  on 
the  floor  if  the  students  are  permitted  to  gather  around. 


During  a  recent  presentation  to  several  fourth  grade  classes,  I  displayed  a  Colonial  cooking  stove  and 
the  eating  utensils  which  would  have  been  used  during  that  period  of  time.  I  didn't  pass  around  the 
knife,  or  the  very  sharp  two-tined  fork,  but  the  pewter  plate  was  light  enough,  break  resistant,  and 
passed  from  student  to  student  safely.  Comparing  the  way  their  food  was  prepared,  and  the  type  of 
place  setting  they  had  at  home,  with  those  used  by  some  Revolutionary  War  soldiers,  gave  students  a 
better  understanding  and  a  closer  familiarity  with  the  period  of  time  they  were  studying  in  class.  The 
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idea  of  "how  things  have  changed  over  the  centuries"  is  usually  enough  to  generate  interest. 


Keep  any  props  that  will  help  illustrate  your  talk  dose  at  hand.  Avoid 
turning  your  back  to  the  audience.  Keep  eye  contact,  and  address  al! 
segments  of  the  group.  (Photo  by  Harvey  Durham) 


When  I  speak  before  school  groups  or  other  youth  organizations,  it  is  never  a  "free  ride."  I  expect  and 
encourage  questions,  and  I  am  never  afraid  to  ask  questions  of  the  audience.  This  open  interaction 
between  speaker  and  audience  is  a  good  "ice  breaker."  Children  are  naturally  curious,  and  you  can 
expect  the  hands  to  be  up  and  flailing  before  you.  This  is  desired,  but  how  you  control  the  situation  is 
very  important.  If  you  attempt  to  call  on  every  raised  hand,  your  presentation  will  be  lost,  and  within  ten 
minutes  you'll  be  hearing  "pet  stories"  or  the  details  of  Aunt  Ida's  latest  operation. 


When  I  sense  that  a  turn  in  the  line  of  questions  is  about  to  occur-  you  really  can't  miss  it;  it  will  loom  up 
in  the  distance  like  a  high-speed  freight  train- 1  like  to  bring  out  a  big  prop.  An  18  lb.  cannonball  usually 
does  the  trick.  It  is  something  you  don't  want  passed  through  the  assembled  students,  but  just  rolling  it 
across  the  floor,  or  guiding  a  student  as  he  picks  it  up,  is  enough  to  illustrate  to  young  and  imaginative 
minds  what  the  destructive  power  of  such  a  projectile  would  be  on  the  battlefield.  Additionally,  it  brings 
you  right  back  to  the  central  theme  of  your  presentation. 
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Giving  a  presentation  before  local  historical  societies  can 
have  additional  bonuses.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  are 
invited  to  search  some  old  cellar  holes  or  colonial  era 


dwellings  once  your  talk  is  over.  (Photo  by  Harvey 

Durham) 


Handouts  are  another  way  of  keeping  a  younger  audience  focused.  When  I  do  presentations  on  the 
American  Revolution,  each  student  has  a  sheet  of  paper  with  an  unlabeled  line  drawing  of  a  musket, 
and  as  I  go  through  an  explanation  of  how  the  musket  worked,  and  how  it  is  different  from  the  types  of 
longarms  used  today,  the  students  usually  begin  to  label  the  parts  I  have  described.  The  handouts 
usually  include  several  questions  about  the  everyday  life  of  a  soldier  in  the  field  during  Colonial  times. 

Slide  presentations  can  also  be  a  useful  tool  in  bringing  your  subject  matter  across.  However, 
remember  to  keep  the  presentation  short  for  younger  groups.  We  should  also  never  forget  that  the 
projector  is  a  machine,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  failure.  It  should  never  be  solely  relied  upon.  Always 
have  a  backup  presentation  ready  to  go  should  a  bulb  blow  out,  or  if  the  projector  malfunctions  in  some 
other  way.  There  is  no  worse  sight  than  looking  into  the  faces  of  a  hundred  disappointed  kids! 


A  Brown  Bess  musket  and  Colonial  era  flintlock  rifle 
illustrate  the  types  of  weapons  used  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  .American  Revolution.  Note:  Administrative 


authorization  by  principals  and  superintendents  Is  a 
must  when  bringing  any  weapon  Into  a  school  building. 
(Photo  by  Charles  Ashby) 


When  giving  a  presentation  to  young  people,  always  expect  the  unexpected.  You  may  wonder,  at  times, 
where  they  are  coming  from  with  some  of  their  questions  or  perceptions.  Generally,  they  are  serious 
questions,  and  should  be  accorded  serious  answers.  It's  always  a  good  idea  to  leave  some  time  at  the 
end  of  your  presentation  to  allow  for  questions  you  might  not  have  been  able  to  address  during  your 
talk. 


Older  audiences  can  often  present  a  particular  challenge.  Whether  you  are  talking  to  a  metal  detecting 
club  or  the  local  historical  society,  you  had  better  be  on  top  of  your  game.  You  must  grab  their  attention 
from  the  very  beginning,  because  if  you  begin  to  lose  some  of  your  audience,  it  is  a  difficult  job  to  get 
them  interested  once  again. 


Knowing  your  subject  matter  thoroughly  is  a  must.  If  you  present  something  that  has  not  been 
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documented,  or  something  of  which  you  are  not  100%  sure,  you  can  expect  to  be  challenged.  Don't  feel 
that  you  are  a  target  during  a  presentation  to  adults,  but  be  aware  that  one  false  statement  can  "put  you 
in  the  sights." 


Don't  be  afraid  to  say,  "Gee,  I  don't  know"  or  "I  never  looked  at  it  from  that  angle"  to  your  audience.  No 
matter  what  age  group  you  are  speaking  to,  they'll  appreciate  your  honesty  more  than  some  artful  way 
of  slipping  away  from  the  question. 


Often,  a  slide  presentation  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  your  talk.  There  should  exist  a 
common  thread  in  the  presentation,  but  the 
subject  matter  and  length  will  often  be 
determined  by  the  interest  and  age  level  of 
your  audience.  (Photo  by  Harvey  Durham) 


Adults  can  sit  for  a  longer  presentation  than  can  young  people,  and  you  can  dig  deeper  into  your 
subject  matter  with  them.  A  longer  slide  presentation  can  be  given  to  illustrate  your  talk,  but  it  is 
essential  to  remember  that  the  slides  are  not  the  show...  they  are  only  being  used  as  a  support 
mechanism  for  the  points  you  are  attempting  to  bring  across  to  your  audience. 


The  order  and  sequence  of  your  talk  and  slide  presentation  is  important.  Know  exactly  what  is  coming 
up  next,  and  remember  that  there  should  exist  a  common  theme,  or  themes,  to  your  presentation.  The 
slide  presentation  is  a  useful  and  highly  effective  tool,  but  should  never  be  just  a  random  collection  of 
things  you  have  found.  The  time  you  spend  running  through  the  sequencing  of  your  slides  and 
practicing  your  presentation  is  never  wasted. 


Having  a  good  sense  of  humor  is  another  key  essential,  and  a  couple  of  off-the-topic  slides,  to  break  up 
your  presentation-  if  not  your  audience-  is  another  path  to  a  successful  presentation.  Laughter  is 
healthy,  and  you  should  find  the  means  of  incorporating  it  into  your  talk. 
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Being  a  raconteur,  a  teller  of  tales,  of  our  country's  past,  is  something  most  relic  hunters  already  are. 
It's  just  a  question  of  finding  an  audience.  Be  like  that  ancient  mariner  and  seek  them  out,  for  there  are 
more  than  a  few  who  will  sit  spellbound  while  listening  to  a  well-woven  story! 
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From  The  Banks  Of  The  Big  Muddy 

By:  Ed  Fedory 
Photos  By:  Richard  Angelico 


Before  Abraham  Lincoln  could  begin  to  think  of  uttering 
the  words,  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea,"  there  were  a  few  major  obstacles  that  would 
have  to  be  overcome.  Gaining  control  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  cutting  Confederate  supply  lines  across  it, 
would  prove  to  be  a  difficult  but  necessary  task. 


The  initial  stages  of  the  Mississippi  Campaign  would  begin 
with  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  To  that  end,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1862,  Admiral  David  Glasgow  Farragut 
assembled  a  fleet  at  Ship  Island,  off  Biloxi.  On 
approaching  the  delta,  the  larger  ships  of  Farragut's 
command  proceeded  up  the  deeper  channel  of  Southwest 
Pass,  while  his  smaller  ships,  including  a  flotilla  of  19 
mortar-bearing  schooners  were  able  to  negotiate  the 
shallower  waters  of  Pass  a  L'Outre.  By  the  18th  of  April, 
the  naval  bombardment  had  begun  on  the  defensive 
works  guarding  the  entranceway  to  the  Mississippi. 


Found  on  the  site  of  an  old  plantation  where 
Confederate  troops  once  camped,  this 
superb  Louisiana  pelican  button  looks  as 
beautiful  as  the  day  it  dropped  from  the 
uniform. 


After  five  days  of  suffering  through  extensive  naval  barrages  by  Farragut's  gunships,  the  Confederate 
flags  still  flew  over  the  two  major  defensive  works.  Farragut  decided  to  run  up  the  river  under  the  forts' 
heavy  guns.  After  two  Federal  gunboats  had  earlier  opened  the  way  by  cutting  through  the  massive 
chains  which  would  have  prevented  access  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  Farragut  and  his  fleet 
withstood  the  withering  fire  of  the  forts'  heavy  batteries  and  made  it  through  the  gap. 
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A  little  research  and  a  lot  of 
legwork  resulted  In  this  mass  of 
Minies  recovered  by  Rich  and  his 
hunting  team. 


In  a  combined  effort,  with  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler's  18,000-man  Union  Army  threatening  the  forts' 
from  the  rear,  Farragut  soon  had  his  victory.  By  April  25  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  under  Union 
control...  the  following  month,  Baton  Rouge  would  fall.  It  would  still  be  another  year  before  Vicksburg 
was  taken  and  Lincoln  could  speak  those  famous  words  about  the  Father  of  Waters  flowing  free  under 
Union  control,  but  the  first  acts  of  securing  the  Mississippi  were  completed. 


Projectile  fragments  and  a  9" 
naval  watercap  fused  ball  (dated 
1881}  attest  to  Farragut's 
barrage  on  the  riverside 
defensive  works. 
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The  guns  would  fall  silent,  and  their  fired  projectiles  would  rest  in  the  soft  ground...  at  least  for  another 
140  years! 


"Extensive  reading  and  research  really  paid  off,"  stated  relic  hunter,  Richard  Angelico.  "We  would  have 
never  found  the  sites  without  it."  As  with  many  great  hunts,  the  bookwork  came  before  the  legwork,  and 
according  to  Rich  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  the  latter.  "Using  old  maps  of  Union  firing  patterns,  we  were 
finally  able  to  locate  what  appeared  to  be  an  untouched  site,  but  only  after  half  a  day  of  searching." 


On  such  history-laden  grounds,  it's  not 
unusual  to  find  relics  that  predate  the  Civil 
War.  A  perfect  example  Is  this  War  of  1812 
oval  breastplate. 


When  their  search  and  research  finally  paid  dividends,  Rich  and  his  team  were  amazed  to  find  some  of 
the  fired  Minie  balls  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  "I  can't  really  explain  it,  but  there  they  were...  .52 
caliber  Sharps...  .58  caliber  Minies...  even  a  few  Enfields,  which  were  probably  fired  by  bored 
Confederate  troops  at  some  point  in  time.  Right  then  we  knew  that  we  were  the  first  ones  ever  to  find 
this  remote  site,  and  what  we  found  on  the  surface  was  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  compared  to  what 
lay  in  the  depths  of  the  soil!" 


Rich  developed  an  interesting  theory  about  why  the  fired  rounds  were  found  at  some  distance  from  any 
of  the  Confederate  defensive  works.  "We  know  that  Farragut  had  his  sharpshooters  in  the  masts  of  his 
ships,  firing  at  the  cannon  crews  on  the  shoreline  batteries.  When  the  broadsides  of  those  heavy 
cannons  were  fired,  and  the  ships  rocked  from  the  recoil,  the  sharpshooters  would  overshoot  their 
targets,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  areas  where  those  projectiles  finally  came  to  rest.  To 
date,  we've  found  over  600  fired  rounds  dispersed  over  several  acres  in  the  thick  brush." 
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Besides  digging  pouchfuls  of  fired  lead,  the  team  was  able  to  locate  artillery  fragments,  grapeshot,  and 
a  9"  Naval  Watercap  Fused  ball,  dated  1861,  from  one  of  Farragufs  Dahlgren  cannons.  "That  9"  shell, 
with  its  dated  fuse,  was  a  real  bonus  during  that  hunt,"  stated  Rich. 

"Some  of  the  other  sites  we  were  able  to  locate  in  the  area  had  their  own  individual  and  unique 
characteristics,"  Rich  added.  "The  history  of  the  area  goes  far  back  into  the  Colonial  era,  and  the 
grounds  we  searched  had  been  marched  over  by  the  Spanish,  British,  French,  and  Americans 
throughout  its  history."  Attesting  to  the  old  and  rich  historical  nature  of  some  of  the  sites  Rich  has 
searched  are  the  War  of  1812  era  belt  plates,  Spanish  reales,  and  numerous  musketballs  he  has  been 
able  to  unearth. 


Finding  a  3  lb  round  of  solid  shot 
in  a  French  &  Indian  War  or 
Revolutionary  War  context  would 
probably  denote  a  single  fired 
round,  but  considering  the  size  of 
some  of  Farragufs  cannons,  this 
is  most  likely  a  very  large  round 
of  naval  canister  shot. 


As  is  the  experience  of  most  relic  hunters,  the  quest  is  often  long  and  confusing.  "We  had  this  Union 
map  of  a  Confederate  fort,  and  we  had  tried  to  locate  it  for  the  longest  time.  It  wasn't  until  we  were  able 
to  locate  a  Confederate  survey  that  we  were  able  to  find  the  exact  location  of  the  fort.  A  relative,  who  is 
a  surveyor,  was  able  to  take  the  old  Confederate  map,  plot  out  the  site  on  a  modern  topographic  map, 
and  put  us  directly  on  top  of  the  fort.  It's  no  wonder  we  couldn't  find  the  fort  by  using  the  Union  map... 
the  fort  was  seven  miles  away  from  where  the  Union  mapmakers  indicated  it  should  be!" 


With  the  Mississippi  River  almost  in  his  backyard,  Rich  is  able  to  search  in  an  area  that  was  and  is  one 
of  the  major  lines  of  commerce  in  our  nation.  Old  towns,  steamboat  landings,  and  plantations  all  offer 
the  relic  hunter  an  interesting  day  in  the  field. 
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Searching  the  site  of  an  early  New 
Orleans  defensive  works,  Rich  was 
able  to  recover  a  large  quantity  of 
musketballs... 


"Among  the  types  of  sites  that  I  really  enjoy  relic  hunting  are  those  old  plantation  grounds.  Our  research 
indicated  that  Confederate  troops  had  once  encamped  on  the  site  of  a  plantation  just  upriver  from  us, 


and  we  weren't  long  into  the  hunt  on  the  site,  when  I  was  able  to  locate  a  beautiful  Louisiana  pelican 
button.  It  came  out  of  the  ground  looking  as  if  it  had  been  dropped  only  the  week  before,  rather  than 


almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago!" 


Relic  hunter  Troy  Galloway 
displays  some  of  his  Minle 
recoveries  following  an 
early  morning  hunt  -n  the 
New  Orleans  area. 
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"There's  an  awful  lot  of  history  in  the  ground,  just  waiting  to  be  recovered,  but  the  real  key  to  successful 
relic  hunting  is  the  amount  of  research  you  put  behind  it,"  states  Rich.  "The  old  books,  journals,  and 
maps,  are  essential  for  narrowing  down  the  search.  It's  not  exactly  like  you  have  an  old  treasure  map 
with  a  big,  black  X  drawn  on  it,"  he  continued,  "but  there  are  times  when  it  comes  pretty  close  to  that,  if 
you've  done  your  homework!" 


"I  like  hunting  the  open  areas,  stated  Hy",  "hut  l:vo  been 
known  to  crawl  under  bushes  and  wade  through  swamps 
when  I’m  on  a  hot  relic  trail!" 


In  a  long  ago  and  half-remembered  past,  I  remember  my  teachers  telling  me  about  that  homework 
thing.  Half  a  century  later,  I  am  beginning  to  understand  its  importance.  Never  was  considered  a  quick- 
study... 
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Birds  Of  A  Feather 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

It  never  fails  to  amaze  me  when  I  look  into 
the  "junk  box"  of  a  fellow  detectorist  and 
find  some  remarkable  treasure  hidden  in 
the  depths.  It  could  be  a  weapon  fragment, 
like  the  Brown  Bess  ramrod  pipe  I  saw  in 
Laughlin,  Nevada,  or  the  piece  of  a  militia 
officer's  belt  plate  I  found  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cut-away  plastic  milk  jug.  In  each  case,  the 
finder  knew  it  was  a  keeper,  but  just  didn't 
know  why. 


One  of  the  major  fascinations  about  this 
hobby,  at  least  for  me,  is  viewing  what  the 
other  guy  has  found,  and  listening  to  the 
stories  of  recovery.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
the  case  than  at  a  treasure  hunting  show, 
where  people  have  come  from  far  and 
afield  to  gather,  talk,  and  display  some  of 
the  unique  finds  they  have  made  in  recent 
years. 


m 


One  of  my  favorite  times  at  any  show  is  having  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
magazine.  There  are  a  million  stories  out  there...  along  with 
some  very  Interesting  relics  to  back  them  up! 


Each  April,  we  travel  to  New  Hampshire  to  attend  a  weekend  treasure  hunting  show,  represent  W&ET, 
give  a  seminar,  speak  with  the  readers,  and  view  some  of  their  finds.  Over  the  years,  I  have  had  some 
incredible  experiences  and  wonderful  opportunities  to  see  what  others  are  pulling  from  the  ground. 
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During  my  relic  hunting  seminar,  Bridget 
and  Janis  sat  in  the  front  row.  Later,  they 
revealed  a  pair  of  Washington  inaugural 
buttons  they  had  recovered-  in  the  same 
field,  only  days  apart! 


It  was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  a  father  and  his  young  son  came  up  to  the  magazine's  tables, 
reached  into  the  depths  of  a  shopping  bag,  and  pulled  out  a  Mason  jar  filled  with  old  silver  coins.  As 
they  spread  their  treasure  on  the  table,  I  listened  in  amazement  to  the  tale  of  digging  and  incredible  luck 
this  father  and  son  team  had  shared. 


This  beautiful  pair  of  Washington  inaugural  buttons,  found  on 
the  same  grounds  and  only  yards  apart  during  the  early 
spring  season  in  Vermont,  begs  the  question,  "How  many 
more  still  remain  in  the  field?” 


It  was  only  last  year  that  a  young  man  approached  the  tables  with  a  bag  full  of  buttons  and  asked  if  I 
could  identify  some  of  them.  Most  were  from  the  early  1800s  and  clearly  civilian,  although  there  were 
also  a  couple  of  Civil  War  era  Union  buttons...  but  when  I  came  to  one  large  button,  I  thought  for  sure  I 
was  being  set  up.  Lying  face  up  on  the  table,  covered  with  a  rich  green  patina,  was  a  George 
Washington  inaugural  button!  I  picked  the  button  up  and  was  in  the  process  of  carefully  examining  it 
when  the  young  man  stated,  "Pretty  neat  button,  huh?  I  think  it's  an  eagle  on  the  front."  It  was  then  that 
I  realized  I  was  neither  being  set  up  or  "had"...  the  man  obviously  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  the 
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recovery  he  had  made.  To  him,  it  was  jut  another  pretty  button. 


By  the  time  he  left  our  table,  he  knew  what  he  had  found.  We  advised  him  to  enter  the  button  in  the 
show's  Best  Finds  contest.  Following  the  judging,  he  was  awarded  the  top  prize  and  walked  away  $100 
richer-  and  far  wiser! 


This  year  was  little  different.  I  was  introduced  to  Apostle  spoons,  another  Dutch  "onion"  bottle,  and  two 
ladies  who  had  a  remarkable  tale  to  tell.  It  is  a  story  of  great  good  fortune,  incredible  luck,  and  startling 
coincidence.  It  is  the  story  of  two  friends  who  wanted  to  share  a  new  hobby,  just  to  see  if  metal 
detectors  really  worked,  and  what  they  might  possibly  find.  It  is  a  story  that  reinforces  the  idea  that 
there  still  exist  untouched  sites  and  fabulous  finds...  that  dreams  can  be  fulfilled...  that  the  next  fistful  of 
removed  soil  can  be  the  difference  between  dismal  frustration  or  great  joy.  It  is  the  story  of  Bridget, 
Janis,  and  two  "Birds  of  a  Feather"! 


Another  beautiful  coin 


displayed  at  the  show  was 
this  off-center  struck  Fugle 
cent  found  by  the  New 
Hampshire  teem  of  Paul  and 


Bridget  Kipp  had  wanted  a  metal  detector  since  the  bottle  dump  digging  days  of  her  youth,  and  that 
dream  finally  came  true  with  a  large  wrapped  box  under  her  Christmas  tree  in  1999.  Getting  a  metal 
detector  as  a  Christmas  gift  in  New  Hampshire  must  be  akin  to  getting  a  pair  of  ice  skates  in  Florida. 
While  she  waited  for  the  snows  to  melt  and  the  ground  to  thaw,  Bridget  joined  a  metal  detecting  club 
and  picked  up  tips  on  how  and  where  to  hunt.  A  fellow  club  member  suggested  that  plowed  fields  might 
be  a  good  place  to  start,  and  living  in  a  rural  area  with  an  abundance  of  fields,  Bridget  took  the  advice. 

"I  don't  think  I  was  in  that  first  field  for  more  than  an  hour,"  Bridget  related,  "before  I  got  a  good  signal.  I 
dug  into  the  soft  earth  and  pulled  up  a  beautiful  1794  large  cent.  At  that  point,  I  was  very  excited  and 
definitely  hooked  on  metal  detecting!"  Continuing  with  her  hunt,  Bridget  also  found  several  early  buttons 
and  another  large  cent  dated  1810. 
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Found  near  the  ruins  of  an  cid  dwelling  were 
several  large  cents  and  an  early  token. 


Bridget  shared  the  story  of  her  initial  successes  in  the  field  with  her  friend  Janis,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  Janis  had  a  metal  detector  of  her  own.  The  pair  began  hitting  the  fields  together,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  spring  relic  hunting  season,  they  had  recovered  more  than  150  early  buttons  and  numerous 
old  coins. 


As  fate  would  have  it,  on  one  particular  weekend  Janis  would  be  on  a  trip,  and  Bridget  would  return  to 
one  of  the  fields  they  had  previously  searched.  "It  was  a  beautiful  fall  afternoon,"  Bridget  recalls,  "and  I 
was  running  patterns  across  the  field.  I  recovered  another  large  button  and  put  it  in  my  collecting  pouch 
before  continuing  with  my  hunt.  It  wasn't  until  later  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  examining  my  finds  for 
the  day,  that  I  noticed  the  large  eagle  on  the  face  of  the  button.  I  knew  I  had  seen  that  same  eagle 
button  in  one  of  my  books,  and  began  thumbing  through  my  copy  of  Albert's  Record  of  American 
Uniform  and  Historical  Buttons.  When  I  came  to  page  394,  my  eyes  nearly  popped  from  my  head! 
There  was  the  eagle...  there  was  my  button.  I  had  found  a  Washington  inaugural  button!" 


The  old  expression,  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  'was 
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After  a  few  moments  of  stunned  silence,  Bridget  went  to  the  phone  and  left  a  message  for  Janis.  "I  told 
her  to  come  over  to  the  house  as  soon  as  she  got  home." 

Later  that  evening,  as  the  two  examined  the  incredible  find,  Janis  stated,  "I  want  to  find  one  just  like 
yours."  Little  did  either  of  them  know  that  those  words  would  prove  not  merely  a  wish  but  a  prophecy! 

"We  returned  to  the  site  the  following  weekend,"  Janis  told  me.  "My  hopes  were  high,  but  I  knew  that 
although  we  had  recovered  a  large  number  of  buttons  from  the  field,  very  few  were  alike.  We  threw  in 
our  battery  packs  and  headed  to  the  area  where  Bridget  had  made  her  find,  and  it  wasn't  too  long 
afterward  that  I  detected  a  target  that  had  the  numbers  in  my  detector's  target  ID  window  jumping 
around  a  bit.  I  was  curious  as  to  what  would  make  my  detector  react  in  such  a  fashion.  As  I  dug  through 
the  clay,  I  was  finally  able  to  isolate  the  target.  It  was  round...  it  still  had  a  shank  on  the  back...  and  I 
could  see  an  eagle  on  the  front!" 


certainly  true  for  this  pair  of  relic  huntre sses.  Although  relative 
newcomers  to  the  hobby,  both  Budget  and  Janis  were  able  to 
make  recoveries  that,  even  veteran  relic  hurtters  would  envy. 


The  kind  of  and  guaranteed  to  raise  the  heart  rate  of  any  relic 
hunter,  this  iron  pipe  tomahawk  was  recovered  by  Dave  Noian 
near  the  Revolutionary  War  site  of  the  Battle  of  White  Plains. 


As  Bridget  recalls,  "I  heard  this  scream  coming  across  the  field,  'I  got  one!  I  got  one!'  and  I  really  didn't 
need  much  more  of  an  explanation.  I  was  just  so  happy  that  my  best  friend  was  able  to  find  an 
inaugural  button  to  call  her  own." 


"We  spend  as  much  time  as  possible,  between  families  and  jobs,  searching  the  plowed  fields  when 
they  are  open  to  us,  and  the  woods  when  they  are  not,"  the  girls  related.  "We've  made  a  lot  of  finds  and 
many  friends  since  we  began  this  hobby,  and  it  will  always  be  our  mutual  regret  that  we  didn't  start 
metal  detecting  sooner." 
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Among  Paul  and  Nell's  other  enviable  artifacts  was  a 
collection  of  fine  Colonial  shoe  buckles. 


"I  find  it  so  strange  these  days,"  added  Bridget,  "to  leave  notes  for  my  husband  just  like  the  ones  he  has 
been  leaving  for  me  during  the  twenty  years  of  our  marriage:  Gone  hunting...  be  back  later!" 

When  I  viewed  these  twin  buttons  and  heard  the  story  behind  them,  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if  there 
might  be  a  third  Washington  inaugural  button  out  in  that  field...  maybe  one  with  my  name  on  it.  After  all, 
"Birds  of  a  Feather  Flock  Together"-  or  so  I've  witnessed! 
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The  Relic  Hunter 


Castaway! 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

The  rocky  coast  of  Maine  abounds  with  tales  of  hidden 
pirate  treasure  and  ill-gotten  booty.  It's  a  place  where  the 
snapping  of  sail  canvas  is  commonplace,  and  tales  of 
ghostly  ships  still  adrift  on  moonlit  nights,  taking  to 
phantom  winds,  are  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception. 
With  the  scent  of  salt  water  in  your  nostrils,  and  the 
sounds  of  the  sea  surrounding  you,  it  is  a  feeling  of 
timelessness,  more  than  anything  else,  that  is  carried  on 
the  breeze. 


Volume  36  January  2002 


Far  from  roughing  it  in  a  cave  or  grass  shack, 
\  spent-  the  week  in  a  8,000-square-i'oot 
limestone  mansion,  on  a  private  Island. 


I  well  remember  the  treasure  books  by  Edward  Rowe  Snow  that  I  read  as  a  young  boy,  especially  the 
tale  of  treasure  he  recovered  on  a  lonely  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine-  an  island  such  as  the  one  I  was 
bound  for  that  week  in  mid-July. 


Each  dawn  held  the  promise  of  new  finds,  but  after  some 
pretty  fruitless  days  of  metal  detecting  I  decided  to  try  a 


different  kind  of  treasure  huntino. 

w 


There  exists,  three  miles  out  of  Boothbay  Harbor,  a  small  rocky  outcropping  named  Fisherman's  Island. 
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You  can't  find  it  on  most  maps,  and  from  what  little  research  I  could  gather  about  it  before  I  set  out,  its 
only  claim  to  fame  is  that  it  has  one  of  the  oldest  fishing  stations,  still  standing  on  its  shoreline,  to  be 
found  in  Downeast  Maine.  It  was  my  fate  to  be  a  "castaway"  on  the  island  for  a  week,  and  during  that 
period  of  time  I  was  determined  to  seek  out  any  secrets  and  treasures  it  might  contain.  I  would  become 
a  modern  day  Ben  Gunn.  Arghhh!  Marooned,  I  be,  by  Cap'n  Flint  hisself,  condemned  to  live  by  me  wits 
and  sea  provisions,  ever  and  anon...  and  bloody  me  with  a  marlinspike,  else  'ere  there's  no  truth  to  it, 
says  I! 


Unfortunately,  the  "artifacts"  recovered  included  old 


Well...  perhaps  there's  just  a  tinge  of  writer's  imagination  in  that  statement.  The  island  was  isolated  and 
private...  but  there  were  two  captains  to  pilot  the  island's  four  boats,  and  the  chef  was  a  culinary 
magician.  The  6,000-square-foot  stone  mansion  was  out  of  the  pages  of  Home  and  Garden,  and  I  didn't 
feel  the  slightest  bit  of  deprivation  when  I  found  that  my  suite  had  two  complete  bathrooms.  The  stone 
and  tile  shower,  with  five  showerheads,  was  half  the  size  of  my  garage,  but  it's  easy  to  endure  such 
hardships  if  you're  a  real  relic  hunter! 

The  geography  of  the  island  was  far  from  ideal  when  it  came  to  metal  detecting.  The  coastline  was 
primarily  composed  of  large  boulders,  with  the  exception  of  two  rocky  beach  areas.  The  surface  of  the 
island  itself  was  covered  with  thick  tangles  of  berry  bushes,  except  for  paths  that  were  cut  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other,  and  a  small  section  of  land  surrounding  the  old  fishing  station.  However,  since 
it  had  been  occupied  as  far  back  as  the  mid-1600s,  I  felt  that  I  might  stand  a  good  chance  of  finding 
something  old  and  significant. 
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Besides  the  mansion,  there  were  only  two  other  dwellings  on  the 
island,  a  caretaker's  home  and  an  old  fisherman's  station  above 


the  cove 


My  initial  focus  for  relic  hunting  was  the  old  fishing  station,  and  it  was  there  that  I  was  destined  to  learn 
something  about  the  dietary  habits  of  old  fishermen:  they  loved  eating  canned  sardines!  A  nice  signal 
would  run  through  my  headset,  and  images  of  old  pirate  coins  would  flash  before  my  mind-  gold 
doubloons!...  pieces  of  eight!-  which  somehow  magically  transformed  themselves  into  another  rusty 
sardine  can  or  lid.  It  was  actually  fun  digging  up  pieces  of  an  old  wood  burning  stove,  just  for  the  sake 
of  variation  in  recovered  targets.  The  horseshoes  were  the  big  thrill! 


My  next  strategy  was  to  search  the  small  rocky  beach  areas  at  low  tide.  Apart  from  a  number  of  fishing 
lures  and  jigs,  a  handful  of  lead  sinkers,  and  assorted  plumbing  and  boat  fixtures,  the  search  was 
fruitless.  The  walking  paths  yielded  only  a  few  modern  coins.  The  nautical  relics  and  pirate  loot  I  had 
hoped  to  find  remained  unfound,  and  after  having  exploited  the  various  portions  of  the  island  where  I 
could  detect,  without  success,  I  knew  that  I  had  to  change  my  way  of  looking  at  both  my  situation  and 
the  island  itself.  With  the  better  part  of  the  week  still  ahead  of  me,  I  knew  I  had  to  find  another  quest,  or 
another  type  of  treasure;  otherwise,  I  would  be  sitting  on  the  shoreline,  looking  wistfully  at  the  mainland, 
and  wondering  how  my  lawn  was  growing  back  home.  That  evening,  as  I  threw  another  log  into  the 
fireplace,  I  decided  to  become  a  beachcomber  instead  of  a  relic  hunter.  It  was  no  small  decision. 


Floats  and  lobster  buoys, 
lengths  of  nylon  rope,  sand- 
smoothed  beach  glass, 
woven  bait  bans,  and  the 
island  itself  became  my 
treasures  for  the  week. 


The  following  morning,  I  loaded  my  backpack  with  some  liquid  refreshments  and  began  my  trek  along 
the  rocky  coastline.  In  true  mountain-goat  fashion,  I  worked  my  way  across  the  top  of  the  boulders  and 
outcroppings  in  a  slow  and  cautious  manner,  from  one  precarious  perch  to  the  next.  I  spied  a  couple  of 
lobster  buoys  wedged  between  some  rocks,  dislodged  them,  and  placed  them  in  my  backpack.  Before 
long,  I  had  to  cut  a  length  of  nylon  rope  and  begin  stringing  the  buoys  I  found. 
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By  the  time  late  afternoon  rolled  around,  I  was  headed  back  to  the  mansion  with  as  many  washed  up 
lobster  buoys  as  I  could  manage.  Each  was  painted  with  different  color  combinations  so  that  the 
lobstermen  could  easily  pick  their  own  out  from  the  thousands  that  floated  around  the  island,  but  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  since  my  last  stay  in  Downeast  Maine,  30  years  earlier,  the  buoys  were  no 
longer  crafted  from  wood.  You  really  have  to  use  your  imagination  to  consider  Styrofoam  buoys  a 
treasure. 


This  century-oid  Hudson  River 
spear  is  the  type  of  relic  i  as 
hoping  to  find  on  the  island. 


When  I  dropped  the  pile  of  buoys  beside  the  pool,  I  received  some  strange  looks  and  heard  a  very 
familiar  voice  comment,  "Oh,  that's  just  Eddie.  He's  always  finding  something  to  drag  home!" 

My  brother-in-law  found  them  fascinating,  as  they  were  being  sold  for  $15  apiece  at  a  local  discount 
store.  I  don't  know  how  many  he  was  able  to  fit  in  his  suitcases  at  the  end  of  the  week,  but  from  the 
looks  of  them,  they  must  have  contained  quite  a  few! 

I  decided  to  seek  out  some  less  bulky  treasures  the  following  day. 
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Windblown  and  sunburned,  1 
hiked  and  climbed  my  way  to 
new  adventures  each  day. 


I  found  that  coastal  recoveries  had  certainly  changed  during  the  course  of  those  30-odd  years  since  I 
was  a  starving  college  student.  Not  only  were  the  buoys  no  longer  made  of  wood,  but  neither  were  the 
traps  themselves.  The  only  items  that  seemingly  hadn't  changed  much  were  the  woven  bait  bags  within 
the  washed-up  traps,  and  the  beach  glass  which  had  been  smoothed  and  sculpted  by  the  endless 
action  of  the  waves  and  rocks. 


The  beach  glass  was  particularly  beautiful,  especially  the  rarer  cobalt  blue  and  aquamarine  pieces. 
These  were  only  to  be  found  on  the  rocky  beach  areas  of  the  island,  and  each  day,  as  I  set  out  to 
explore  more  of  the  island's  coastline,  I  would  fill  my  backpack  with  these  glass  fragments  and  any 
additional  bait  bags  and  small  line  buoys  that  I  could  find. 


it  wasn't  long  before  we 
were  heading  back  to 
civilization,  with  the 
island  receding  over  the 
horizon,  i  didn't  come 
back  with  many  relics  on 
this  trip,  hut  i  had  a  new 
definition  for  the  word 
treasure! 
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During  one  of  these  excursions  something  interesting  happened.  As  I  came  around  one  rocky  boulder 
in  my  quest  for  beach  glass,  I  noticed  a  couple  of  kayakers  who  were  taking  a  break  from  paddling.  The 
woman  asked  if  I  was  collecting  beach  glass,  and  I  replied  that  I  had  to  find  some  kind  of  treasure  since 
I  was  a  castaway  on  the  island  for  the  week. 

"Oh,"  she  replied,  "my  husband  is  a  treasure  hunter.  He  has  a  couple  of  metal  detectors." 

I  stopped  my  search  for  awhile,  and  we  began  talking  about  metal  detecting.  I  casually  asked  if  he 
subscribed  to  any  of  the  metal  detecting  magazines.  The  husband  quickly  spoke  up,  "Yes,  I  read 
Western  &  Eastern  Treasures."  I  found  that  it  was  beginning  to  become  difficult  to  suppress  a  smile, 
and  asked  if  they  ever  read  the  "Relic  Hunter"  column,  to  which  they  replied  that  they  read  the  column 
each  month,  and  that  it  was  written  by  Ed  Fedory.  To  their  amazement,  I  introduced  myself!  Later,  when 
I  waved  goodbye  as  they  paddled  through  the  surf,  I  realized  that  it  had  been  a  truly  unique  experience. 


I  was  surprised  to  find  horseshoes...  typical 
relic  hunting  trophies  that  I  thought !  would 
be  getting  away  from  on  an  Island  two  miles 
from  the  mainland. 


As  the  end  of  the  week  drew  near,  there  only  remained  one  last  place  to  explore  the  far  eastern  end  of 
the  island.  Actually,  a  case  could  be  made  to  say  that  this  is  an  island  by  itself,  as  it  is  only  connected 
by  a  small  strip  of  rocky  beach  which,  at  high  tide,  is  only  10'  wide. 


After  breakfast  the  following  morning,  I  mentioned  my  destination  to  Dave,  the  caretaker.  He  cautioned 
that  I  might  want  to  be  careful  as  that  portion  of  the  island  contained  a  large  seagull  rookery,  or  nesting 
area.  I  didn't  think  too  much  of  it  at  the  time,  but  as  I  found  myself  standing  on  a  huge  boulder,  20' 
above  the  surging  waves,  swinging  a  long  driftwood  pole  over  my  head  to  keep  the  squadrons  of  diving 
seagulls  away  from  my  head,  I  had  the  idea  that  I  should  have  given  a  little  more  thought  to  Dave's 
words  of  warning! 


On  my  final  morning,  while  packing  my  bags,  wrapping  sand  dollars  and  sea  urchin  shells  in  protective 
layers  of  paper,  throwing  my  horseshoes  in  the  bottom  of  the  suitcase,  and  filling  the  side 
compartments  with  handfuls  of  smoothed  beach  glass,  I  thought  about  my  week  as  a  castaway  on  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  had  been  a  remarkable  and  memorable  time,  and  while  the  relics  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  many  of  the  island's  secrets  would  remain  hidden,  still  there  were  treasures 
to  be  found  and  daily  quests  to  be  made. 


The  need  to  seek  and  explore-  the  passion  for  new  discoveries-  burns  eternally  within  the  human  spirit. 
Bloody  me  with  a  marlinspike  if  there  be  no  truth  in  these  words.  Arggh! 
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Just  A  Small  Colonial  Camp 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

Over  the  centuries,  the  footprints  of  the  soldiers  who  once 
marched  along  those  lonely  wilderness  roads  had  become 
faint.  The  roads  themselves  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
only  thing  to  mark  their  one-time  presence  was  the 
straight  wood-lines  at  the  end  of  the  plowed  fields.  Yet, 
evidence  that  troops  had  once  passed  through  the  area 
lurked  within  the  depths  of  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  dropped 
and  fired  musketballs.  It  was  a  trails''  scant,  flimsy,  and 
ethereal  at  times;  but  as  the  frequency  of  recovered 
targets  increased,  we  knew  we  were  following  the  right 
path! 


Volume  36  February  2002 


Relic  hunters  Gene  Saivino  and  the  father  & 
son  team  of  Gordon  and  Eddie  Pebler 
display  some  of  the  interesting  finds  made 
at  the  small  Colonial  lakeside  camp  they 
recently  discovered. 


It  is  often  said  that  you  can  never  completely  hunt  out  a  site.  Well,  after  searching  that  particular 
peninsula  for  the  better  part  of  two  decades,  I  didn't  think  there  were  many  hidden  aspects  to  the  land 
that  I  hadn't  previously  discovered.  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  I  was  wrong. 

As  we  followed  the  trail  of  dropped  lead,  the  first  signs  that  we  were  approaching  an  encampment  came 
in  the  form  of  a  dark  green  rum  bottle  fragment  that  Gene  recovered  along  with  a  dropped  musketball. 
Ed  and  Gordon  Pebler  found  further  evidence,  in  the  form  of  several  tent  peg  ferrules.  These  small 
strips  of  strap  iron  were  used  on  the  top  of  wooden  tent  pegs  to  band  the  wood  together  when  the 
stakes  were  pounded  into  the  ground,  and  are  certain  indicators  of  Colonial  encampments. 

Once  the  evidence  was  in,  we  knew  it  was  time  to  drop  our  packs  and  set  up  a  base  camp.  It  was  also 
time  to  tighten  up  our  detecting  patterns  and  thoroughly  scan  the  surrounding  ground.  We  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  we  would  be  leaving  that  particular  area. 

The  site  offered  a  variety  of  relic  hunting  conditions  in  the  form  of  newly  cropped  hayfields,  thick 
underbrush,  and  heavy  woods.  To  complement  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  site,  the  temperature 
was  90°,  and  there  were  clouds  of  mosquitoes  in  the  wooded  sections.  For  all  intents  and  purposes, 
you  could  say  we  were  searching  under  typical  relic  hunting  conditions! 
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Buttons,  buckles,  and  a  pair  of  lead  pencils  were 
among  the  recoveries  made  at  the  site,  which 
dated  from  the  French  &  Indian  War, 


The  site  was  also  well  situated  above  the  shoreline  of  the  lake,  and  contained  a  small  rise  of  land 
which,  during  earlier  centuries,  could  have  provided  a  good  observation  post  for  marking  any  advances 
or  incursions  made  by  enemy  troops  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  We  decided  to  search  the  area  of  the 
hayfield  where  the  ferrules  and  bottle  fragment  had  been  found,  initially,  and  then  work  the  slopes  and 
wooded  area  of  the  hill. 


As  expected,  the  first  couple  of  recovered  targets  were  dropped  musketballs,  but  it  was  only  a  sort  time 
later  that  Gordon  pulled  the  first  button  from  the  ground.  It  was  fashioned  of  pewter  with  twin  vent  holes 
on  the  back,  accompanied  by  a  sorely  rusted  iron  shank.  It  was  a  very  familiar  button,  of  a  type  we  have 
found  on  just  about  every  French  &  Indian  War  site  we've  searched.  The  button  confirmed  the  age  of 
our  site  and,  by  the  same  token,  ruled  out  our  finding  any  buttons  bearing  regimental  numbers,  unless 
the  site  had  been  garrisoned  during  the  American  Revolution  as  well. 


As  I  was  nearing  the  end  of  one  leg  of  my  search  pattern,  I  saw  Eddie  carefully  examining  an  object  he 
had  just  recovered.  From  the  way  he  was  holding  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  turning  it  over  to 
look  on  the  other  side,  I  thought  he  must  have  recovered  the  first  coin  in  the  hunt.  I  ambled  over  to  take 
a  look. 


"I  thought  it  was  a  coin  at  first,"  Ed  began,  "but  the  back  has  some  numbers  scraped  into  it."  When  he 
handed  it  over  to  me  for  examination,  the  first  thing  I  became  aware  of  was  the  object's  weight.  It  was 
lead,  and  the  old-style,  distinctive  number  4  carved  into  its  surface  was  a  dead  giveaway.  Eddie  had 
found  one  of  the  finest  merchants'  lead  bale  seals  I  had  ever  seen.  For  a  while,  it  seemed  as  if  lead  was 
going  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  as  Gene  came  over  with  two  thin  lead  pencils  that  he  had  found  only  a 
couple  of  feet  apart. 

All  of  the  recoveries  being  made  were  typical  of  a  small  camp,  but  the  lack  of  any  early  coins  seemed 
unusual.  An  hour  later,  while  still  pondering  this  improbability,  Eddie  called  out  the  words  that  always 
get  a  relic  hunter's  heart  pumping:  "Spanish  silver!" 
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“Big  iron”  was  found  in  the  form  of  a  4  lb. 
cannonball  and  an  exploded  mortar  bomb 
fragment.  Note  the  fuse  hole  on  the  fragment. 


We  all  dropped  our  machines  at  his  call,  and  headed  in  Ed's  direction.  The  coin  was  well  worn,  but  it 
was  indeed  Spanish  silver,  and  a  2  reales  at  that.  Ed  had  broken  the  ice,  and  we  now  expected  to  see 
more  coins  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  field.  What  we  didn't  expect  was  for  Gordon  to  recover 
another  piece  of  Spanish  silver  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  where  he'd  left  his  detector! 


It  was  kind  of  funny  the  way  it  happened.  When  we  marched  over  to  Gordon,  to  see  what  he  had  found, 
he  said,  "Well,  it's  only  part  of  a  coin.  I  think  it  was  hit  by  a  plow,  or  more  likely,  a  lawn  mower!"  What  he 
handed  over  to  me  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  "piece  of  eight"  quarter-cuts  that  I  had  ever  held.  It 
was  easy  to  tell  from  the  sharpness  of  the  lettering  and  the  perfect  detail,  that  the  coin  from  which  it  had 
been  cut  could  not  have  been  in  circulation  for  any  length  of  time  before  becoming  lost.  What  was  even 
more  startling-  and  I  have  to  admit,  perhaps  a  little  irritating-  was  that  this  hunt  was  only  the  third  time 
Gordon  had  ever  held  a  metal  detector  in  his  hand.  I  guess  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  beginner's  luck! 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  son's  silver 
recovery,  Gordon  Pebier  pulled  a  beautiful 
quarter-cut  "Piece  of  eight"  from  the 
grounds  of  the  one-time  camp. 
Musketballs,  mostly  "drops,"  fairly  littered 
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w  it  at  the  time,  but  that  was  destined  to  be  the  last  coin  find  of  the  day.  However,  it  was  not  the  end  to 
the  recoveries.  As  we  worked  into  the  mid-afternoon,  more  buttons  surfaced,  including  a  number  of 
hollow  brass  ones  with  drilled  shanks,  and  a  couple  of  buckles  composed  of  brass  and  iron.  As  with  any 
camp,  there  were  also  large  rosehead  nails  found,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of  European  pottery 
appeared  along  with  metal  targets.  We  didn't  expect  to  find  any  "big  iron,"  but  that's  one  of  the  great 
aspects  of  relic  hunting-  you  can  always  expect  the  unexpected! 


As  I  worked  my  way  up  the  wooded  slope  of  the  hill,  I  saw  Ed  on  his  knees,  opening  up  the  sides  of  a 
small  hole  he  had  been  digging.  He  called  me  over.  "Check  out  this  target,  and  then  check  it  out  again 
in  your  all-metal  mode,"  he  requested.  It  was  a  strong  and  solid  signal,  but  when  I  switched  to  all-metal, 
I  found  that  the  size  of  the  target  was  very  large.  Not  wanting  to  discourage  a  man  when  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  digging,  I  refrained  from  stating  what  I  thought  the  target  most  likely  wasS"  a  big  horseshoe. 


There  exist  those  times  in  a  man's  life  when  he  is  really  glad  to  have  kept  his  big  mouth  shutS"  and  this 
was  one  of  those  times! 


A  Spanish  2  reales  and  an  early  lead  bale 
seal  were  recovered  only  yards  away  from 
each  other.  ‘There  is  nothing  like  looking 
into  the  bottom  of  a  hole  and  seeino 

w 

Spanish  silver  staring  back  at  you!"  said 


As  I  watched  Ed  dig,  I  suddenly  heard  the  familiar  ring  of  metal  against  metal.  Ed  loosened  the  earth 
with  the  tip  of  his  digging  tool  and  then  removed  the  excess  soil  with  his  hands.  "Check  this  out!"  he 
shouted.  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  in  the  depths  of  the  hole  I  could  clearly  see  the  round  upper 
half  of  a  rusty  cannonball! 


As  the  team  gathered  around  to  check  out  this  latest  major  recovery,  I  simply  looked  at  Gene  and 
shrugged.  Gene  just  slowly  shook  his  head.  The  same  thoughts  were  running  through  both  our  minds. 
This  was  Eddie's  first  relic  hunting  season,  and  he  was  having  one  heck  of  a  year.  Gordon  had  the 
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major  silver  discovery  of  the  hunt  in  his  collecting  bag,  and  he  had  received  his  first  detector  only  two 
weeks  earlier.  This  father  &  son  team  of  Ed  and  Gordon  Pebler  was  going  to  be  a  hard  one  to  beat. 


It  is  amazing  what  can  be  said  between  two  old  relic  hunting  partners  with  only  the  shrug  of  a  shoulder 
and  the  shake  of  a  head! 


As  I  returned  to  Eddie  his  newly  recovered  fragment  of  a  French  &  Indian  War  era  6"  mortar  round, 
complete  with  fuse  hole,  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  pretty  quiet  ride  home  in  our  truck.  I  thought  about 
how  we  could  muster  up  a  smile  when  we  took  the  photographs  of  our  finds. 

I  didn't  think  it  would  prove  to  be  much  of  a  problem  for  either  Gordon  or  Eddie! 
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Experiencing  The  French  &  Indian  War 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

As  the  Gray  Lady  headed  up  the  Northway  in  those  pre¬ 
dawn  hours,  she  must  have  looked  quite  the  sight!  She 
bristled  with  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  cut  to  serve  as 
tent  poles  for  the  massive  expanse  of  sailcloth  we  would 
call  our  home  for  the  next  couple  of  days.  Every  bump  in 
the  road  was  accompanied  by  the  clatter  and  clang  of 
cast  iron  pots,  pans,  and  other  assorted  cooking 
accoutrements,  running  the  gamut  from  iron  chains  to 
trammels.  Our  muskets  were  wrapped  in  thick  woolen 
blankets  that  would  see  service  as  both  our  bed  and 
bedding.  And,  it  was  not  totally  unexpected  when  the 
tollbooth  attendant  threw  us  a  triple-take  as  he  took  the 
money  from  one  who  appeared  to  have  fallen  from  the 
pages  of  a  history  book  about  life  in  Colonial  times! 


The  restored  Fort  Tlconderoga  was  again  the 
host  for  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  French 
&  Indian  War.  Within  the  former  barracks 
were  artifacts,  weapons,  tools,  and  relics 
reflecting  all  aspects  of  life  during  the  T 


700s. 


I  guess  it  is  equally  strange  that  just  the  week  prior,  I  had  been  digging  into  that  same  valley  floor, 
seeking  the  relics,  both  lost  and  discarded,  from  those  very  soldiers  I  now  hoped  to  imitate  faithfully. 
Somewhere  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  sensed  a  growing  bond  with  the  men  who  had  camped,  fought, 
and  died  in  those  northern  reaches  of  upstate  New  York  over  two  centuries  ago,  and  each  dug 
musketball,  each  button  and  tent  peg  ferrule,  began  to  hold  for  me  a  deeper  feeling  for  the  past.  It  was 
something  I  hadn't  expected,  but  it  was  a  new  sensation  that  was  totally  welcomed. 
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The  highlight  of  each  day  was  a  mock  battle  between  French;  Indian;  and 
British  forces.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  musket  fire.,  cannons,  and 

the  war  w boons  of  the  Native  Allies. 


Having  pitched  our  canvas  tent  and  stowed  our  gear,  we  set  out  to  find,  amid  1,200  re-enactors,  the 
other  members  of  our  regiment.  Our  group  had  signed  on  with  a  crew  of  "battoemen,"  a  support  group 
whose  main  function  had  been  to  man  the  bateaux  and  deliver  both  soldiers  and  supplies  to  the  front 
lines  of  battle.  You'll  notice  that  I've  used  two  different  spellings  for  the  type  of  ship  we  would  crew.  One 
is  the  correct  French  plural  spelling;  the  other,  one  of  many  corrupted  English  spellings.  But  there  is 
only  one  word  that  can  actually  define  this  type  of  craft...  huge! 

Following  a  short  search,  we  found  the  rest  of  our  regiment  hopping  on  the  back  of  a  flatbed  truck,  in 
preparation  for  hauling  and  launching  the  bateau  from  the  modern  boat  launching  site  a  couple  of  miles 
above  the  fort.  The  launching  of  the  ship  went  off  without  a  snag,  but  viewing  the  1 3,000  lb.  wooden 
craft  riding  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  I  knew  this  would  be  no  easy  trip. 

We  each  manned  our  stations,  slipped  the  20'  ash  oars  between  the  oak  pegs  along  the  rail,  and 
pulled.  Grudgingly,  the  craft  slowly  moved  away  from  the  launch  ramp.  Within  a  half  hour  of  fighting  a 
stiff  southern  breeze  and  tangled  weeds  that  seemed  to  gravitate  to  the  tips  of  the  oars,  I  found  my 
hands  beginning  to  cramp.  We  took  a  short  break,  and  while  my  fingers  could  once  again  straighten 
themselves  out,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  forlornness  that  I  watched  the  shoreline  slipping  by  as  we  were 
slowly  pushed  north  again  under  the  effects  of  the  wind.  Each  second  without  rowing  was  another  foot 
of  ground  we  would  have  to  make  up. 


The  menu  was  traditional  for  the  18th  century,  as  was  our 
“kitchen Eating  from  pewter  plates  or  wooden  trenchers  and 
drinking  from  tinned  mugs  was  a  far  cry  from  the  lives  we  had 

left  only  the  previous  day. 


Rowing  that  bateau  was  a  real  hands-on  experience  with  history.  I  had  read  many  stories  and  articles 
about  the  importance  of  these  ships  during  the  French  &  Indian  War  as  they  plied  their  way  along  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain,  but  never  once  did  I  give  any  thought  to  the  men  who  had  to  row  them.  I 
soon  acquired  a  new  respect  for  the  men  who  toiled  at  the  oars  to  bring  needed  supplies  to  the  far-flung 
forts  and  camps  on  the  edges  of  the  lakes.  It  was  a  lesson  that  could  be  found  in  no  book. 
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As  the  sun  began  to  set  on  that  first  day,  and  following  a  hearty  meal  of  sausage,  potatoes,  and  onions, 
the  candles  and  lanterns  were  lit  around  the  encampment.  Absent  were  the  sounds  of  modern  vehicles, 
telephones,  and  radios.  Absent,  too,  was  the  light  from  flashlights.  With  the  setting  sun  and  dying  wind 
W came  the  sounds  of  a  lone  fiddle  in  the  distance,  playing  an  old  Colonial  tune...  the  sound  of  hearty 
laughter  around  the  open  campfire...  and  the  sound  of  drums  and  singing  from  the  nearby  Indian  camp. 
No  science  fiction  time  machine  could  have  transported  us  more  clearly  into  the  middle  of  the  1700s! 


Getting  into  the  garb  of  the  times,  with  hunting  frock, 
leggings,  and  loincloth,  was  only  one  small  aspect  of  a 
weekend  intended  to  transport  us  back  over  the  centuries 
to  a  far  simpler,  yet  dangerous  time  in  our  history. 


Not  more  than  30  yards  from  where  our  tent  was  pitched  lay  the  remnants  of  a  Colonial  redoubt,  and 
within  that  same  radius  was  the  site  of  a  mass  grave  where  hundreds  of  American  patriots  were  buried 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  That  evening  I  was  overcome  with  the  greatest  sense  of  awe  I  had  ever 
experienced.  Under  those  lofty  stars  I  was  in  the  18th  century,  and  I  could  almost  sense  ghostly  feet 
tapping  the  ground  as  the  fiddle  picked  up  its  pace. 

For  all  the  serious  and  thought-provoking  images  and  times  we  would  have,  that  weekend  was  not 
without  its  lighter  moments.  I've  already  described  what  a  lumbering  and  awkward  craft  the  bateaux  is. 
Well,  my  relic  hunting  partner  and  fellow  re-enactor,  Charlie  Ashby,  volunteered  to  help  crew  the  bateau 
in  a  racing  competition  against  a  number  of  smaller  and  lighter  craft.  The  results  were  a  foregone 
conclusion  before  the  race  had  even  begun.  Nobody  knew  which  ship  was  going  to  come  in  first,  but 
you  could  sure  tell  which  one  was  going  to  come  in  last. 
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Launching  and  rowing  a  13  .00  0  lb.  bateau 
was  an  experience  my  arms  ancl  back  will 
never  forget!  i  felt  like  Judah  Ben  Hur  in 
the  Roman  galley  scene. 


I  have  to  give  Charlie  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  credit.  He  threw  every  bit  of  determination  and  energy  he  had 
into  that  race.  According  to  Charlie,  "If  we  had  only  fifty  more  feet  of  weeds  to  plow  through,  we 
wouldn't  have  come  in  last!"  Bedraggled  and  limping,  he  headed  to  the  tent  where  the  jug  of  "shrub,"  a 
slightly  more  potent  variation  of  today's  Gatorade,  was  stored.  We  didn't  see  Charlie  again  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour. 


One  of  the  main  focus  points  of  any  weekend  such  as  this  one  is  the  re-enacting  of  a  battle.  While  we 
acted  as  mere  observers  at  the  battle  during  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  French  &  Indian  War,  we 
were  full  participants  in  the  mock  battle  during  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  American  Revolution  held 
every  September  at  Fort  Ticonderoga. 


Along  "Sutlers'  Row"  could  be  found  every 
type  of  article  needed  to  enhance  the  18th 
century  experience. 


In  preparation  for  the  battle,  we  were  drilled.  Old  Baron  Von  Steuben,  of  Revolutionary  War  fame,  could 
not  have  done  it  better.  Musket  loading  procedures,  marching  procedures,  the  manual  of  arms...  trying 
to  keep  in  step...  wheeling  the  troops,  marching  on  the  oblique...  presenting  firelocks...  grounding 
firelocks...  To  say  the  least,  there  were  enough  orders  to  remember  (and  forget!)  to  make  anyone  look 
like  the  village  idiot!  I  even  volunteered  for  remedial  drilling! 
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During  any  mock  battle  in  which  black  powder  is  used,  safety  becomes  a  major  concern.  No 
musketballs  are  carried  in  your  cartridge  box,  and  no  ramrods  are  used.  Simply,  a  small  powder  charge 
is  placed  in  the  pan  of  the  flintlock,  and  the  remaining  charge  is  poured  down  the  barrel.  One  of  the  key 
essentials  is  that  you  must  bite  down  far  enough  on  the  paper  cartridge  to  get  at  the  powder.  Sounds 
simple  enough,  doesn't  it?  I  found  that  it  does,  however,  necessitate  a  little  practice. 


For  non- participants  and  for  those  who  re-enacted.  It  was 
an  educational  experience,  and  through  that  experience  i 
grew  a  little  closer  to  the  men  and  women  who  fought, 
died,  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  nation  in  the  depths  of  an 
evergreen  wilderness! 


During  my  first  attempt  at  loading  and  firing  in  unison,  I  did  not  bite  deeply  enough  in  to  the  powder 
charge,  and  had  to  fool  around  for  some  additional  time  with  the  excess  paper  before  joining  the  rest  of 
the  regiment  in  a  volley.  The  second  attempt  was  no  more  fruitful,  as  I  bit  so  deeply  into  the  charge  of 
powder  that  half  of  it  went  into  my  mouth,  half  went  into  the  pan,  and  what  few  grains  were  left  got 
dumped  down  the  barrel.  I  knew  then,  that  somewhere  there  was  a  village  looking  for  its  black-lipped, 
black-toothed  idiot! 


With  lessons  learned,  we  marched  to  the  battleground  to  await  the  onslaught  of  British  troops.  Wth 
enemy  troops  sighted...  orders  shouted...  cannons  roaring...  and  clouds  of  smoke  drifting  across  the 
field,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  what  an  18th  century  battle  was  like. 


Of  course,  there  was  little  chance  of  injury,  and  there  weren't  any  musketballs  whizzing  past  your  head, 
but  the  sights  and  sounds  made  the  entire  experience  very  realistic.  The  fumbling  for  a  cartridge,  the 
rear  ranks  resting  and  firing  over  your  shoulder,  the  fields  shrouded  in  black  powder  smoke,  the  taste  of 
powder  in  your  mouth-  all  combined  to  make  the  experience  life-like.  And  in  that  experience  was  the 
seed  of  understanding.  An  understanding  of  what  those  Colonial  soldiers  had  to  endure  to  secure  our 
freedom  so  long  ago...  a  seed  of  understanding  as  to  some  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  laid  before  the 
altar  of  liberty. 


It  was  less  than  36  hours  later  that  the  skyline  of  New  York  was  forever  altered...  less  than  36  hours 
later  that  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  Americans  were  forever  shattered...  less  than  36  hours  later 
that  a  new  generation  of  patriots  would  be  called  upon  to  secure  those  freedoms  so  dearly  bought 
centuries  ago. 
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Lost  Revolutionary  War  Gun  Emplacement 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

On  the  old,  Revolutionary  War  era  map,  it  appeared  as  no 
more  than  a  black  chevron  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
river...  a  minor  gun  emplacement  covering  a  section  of  the 
river  and  a  small  creek  crossing.  It  was  probably  so 
insignificant,  compared  to  the  much  larger  and  more 
heavily  fortified  defensive  works  located  nearby,  that  the 
mapmaker  may  have  wondered  whether  he  should  even 
take  the  time  to  add  this  minor  detail  to  his  map.  We  were 
glad  that  he  did. 


Volume  36  April  2002 


Eddie  Pebler  and  Gene  Salvino  display 
some  of  the  musketballs  found  around  the 
site  of  the  gun  emplacement. 


Comparing  the  old  map  to  a  new  topographical  map,  we  could  see  that  the  search  area  was  limited  in 
size  and  didn't  seem  to  have  changed  very  much  over  the  years.  Our  greatest  hope  was  that  the  point 
of  land  we  desired  to  search  had  not  seen  any  development  in  the  years  since  the  topographical  map 
had  been  printed,  while  the  thought  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  permission  to  hunt  the  site,  after  having 
located  it,  filled  each  of  us  with  no  small  amount  of  anxiety. 

Coordinating  our  days  off  presented  a  small  problem  for  the  team,  but  we  were  finally  able  to  grab  a 
weekend  in  early  September  to  check  out  the  location  more  carefully,  and  make  an  attempt  at  getting 
permission  to  detect  there. 
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You  coufd  tell  that  there  had  been  a  camp  there,"  Gene  said,  "by  the 
number  of  dropped  muskeibails  surrounding  the  small  hi!!." 


Arriving  near  the  site,  with  a  cloud  of  dust  following  us  down  the  rural  road,  we  quickly  noted  that  the 
majority  of  the  area  had  been  planted  with  corn  that  had  yet  to  be  harvested.  So,  our  best  chance  of 
being  able  to  confirm  the  existence  of  the  cannon  position  lay  in  a  small  section  of  recently  hayed  field 
between  the  two  larger  fields  of  standing  corn.  We  decided  to  give  it  a  shot. 


Asking  nearby  residents  for  the  location  of  the  field's  owner,  we  were  directed  to  a  barn  and  a  set  of  tall 
silos  about  half  a  mile  away. 


This,  to  me,  is  always  the  most  crucial  part  of  the  entire  relic  hunting  experience.  The  whole  hunt  keys 
off  how  you  present  yourself...  how  you  choose  your  words...  the  strength  of  your  smile...  the  firmness 
of  your  handshake.  Timing  is  another  factor  over  which  we  have  very  little  control.  I  remember  driving 
past  the  open  doors  of  a  barn  one  day  in  pursuit  of  relic  hunting  permission,  and  witnessed  the  farmer 
under  his  tractor,  lying  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  on  the  cold  barn  floor.  He  was  covered  to  the  elbows 
with  oil,  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  assortment  of  sockets  and  wrenches.  I  wisely  decided  that  it  would 
be  the  absolute  worst  time  to  ask  for  a  favor,  and  chose  to  catch  some  breakfast  instead.  Permission  to 
hunt  the  farm  was  obtained  later  in  the  morning. 


Tent  peg  ferrules,  buttons,  and  buckles  were  found  among  the 
musketballs,  a  further  indication  of  Colonial  camp  life. 


As  we  pulled  up  to  the  barn,  we  could  see  that  the  lights  were  on  in  the  milking  shed,  and  we  were 
greeted  by  the  sounds  of  early  morning  activity.  The  farmer  readily  agreed  to  let  us  search  his  hayfield 
and  further  mentioned  that  he  would  be  cutting  the  corn  within  the  next  three  weeks,  and  we  could 
come  back  and  search  that,  too,  if  we  wanted.  Rarely  is  getting  permission  that  easily  accomplished. 


Driving  onto  the  edge  of  the  hayfield,  we  quickly  unloaded  our  detectors,  backpacks,  and  digging  tools 
and  established  our  camp  around  a  large  roll  of  hay  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Each  member  of  the  team 
knew,  as  we  headed  across  the  field,  that  we  would  be  searching  under  "standard  operating 
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procedures"-  a  buck  a  man  for  the  first  ball.  I  knew  there  wasn't  one  of  us  who  wouldn't  be  willing  to  dig 
into  his  wallet  and  cough  up  a  dollar  just  to  know  that  the  site  had  once  been  occupied,  and  that  relics 
were  in  the  ground! 


Within  15  minutes  the  money  was  flying  toward  Gene  as  he  displayed  a  perfect  dropped  musketball  to 
the  rest  of  us.  After  digging  my  first  one,  I  could  easily  understand  why  Gene  had  coached  us  to  "listen 
deep".  We  had  received  very  little  rain  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  hunt,  and  the  clay-ridden  coil  was 
hard  to  dig  through  and  very  dry.  We  couldn't  dig  plugs,  as  the  soil  would  simply  crumble  away  from  the 
roots.  Rarely  have  I  ever  dug  in  soil  so  deprived  of  water.  You  could  forget  about  the  existence  of  any 
type  of  "halo  effect"...  there  wasn't  any.  We  slowed  down  our  sweep  speed,  and  I  began  listening  so 
hard  that  it  felt  as  if  my  ears  must  have  been  protruding  from  the  bottom  of  my  searchcoil! 


We  knew  we  had  found  the  site  of  the 
lost  gun  emplacement  when  Gordon 
pulled  this  ro unci  of  solid  shot  from 
the  depths  of  the  farm  road 


Once  we  had  pegged  the  type  of  signal  to  listen  for,  the  hunting  was  easy.  That  last  line  must  sound 
like  a  real  novice  speaking.  I  can  almost  hear  some  people  out  there  saying,  "Gee,  Ed,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  listen  for  the  repeatable  signals,  duh!"  Well,  that  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  we  were  searching 
under  "normal"  conditions,  but  when  working  in  soil  so  atypically  arid,  good  target  signals  in  the  lower 
depths  would  give  a  chipping  sound. 

Additionally,  in  super-dry  situations  the  relic  hunter  is  sometimes  faced  with  "phantom"  signals-  signals 
that  literally  disappear  once  the  sod  is  broken  and  the  hole  is  opened  up.  You  couldn't  allow  yourself  to 
be  fooled  by  this  type  of  false  indication.  You  just  had  to  keep  digging,  remove  all  the  loose  soil  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  sweep  your  coil  over  the  removed  earth  to  find  your  target  once  again.  I  have 
experienced  this  interesting  phenomenon  with  many  detectors  over  the  years,  but  it's  definitely  a  mind- 
boggler  when  you  encounter  it  for  the  first  time! 


Eddie  Pebler  and  Gene  were  searching  the  area  near  the  woodline,  and  it  was  easy  to  tell  that  they 
were  hitting  a  hotspot  from  the  amount  of  time  they  were  spending  on  their  knees,  digging. 
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A  pickaxe  and  unidentified  hand-wrought  tool  were  recovered 
at  the  site-  used,  no  doubt,  in  the  formation  of  the  trench  and 
earthen  works  which  surrounded  the  cannons. 


One  of  the  really  interesting  aspects  of  this  site  was  the  percentage  of  dropped  musketballs  compared 
to  those  that  had  been  fired.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  we  were  able  to  recover  were  "drops." 
This  fact,  along  with  several  recovered  tent  peg  ferrules,  was  a  sure  indicator  of  a  small  camp  that  had 
probably  been  set  up  to  house  a  support  unit  for  the  gun  emplacement. 

Another  interesting  thing  was  the  amount  of  melted  lead  we  found  on  all  sections  of  the  site.  Initially, 
with  the  first  few  recovered  pieces,  I  thought  I  was  in  an  area  where  musketballs  had  been  cast  over  an 
open  campfire;  however,  when  Gene,  Eddie,  and  Gordon  all  showed  up  with  dozens  of  pieces  of 
melted  lead  in  their  collecting  bags,  I  was  bewildered  for  a  while.  It  was  only  later,  upon  digging  another 
piece  of  melted  lead  along  with  a  section  of  charred  wood,  that  I  realized  that  at  some  time  in  the  past 
there  had  probably  been  a  fire  on  the  point,  and  any  exposed  musketballs  had  simply  melted  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  forest  fire! 

I  was  working  one  small  section  on  a  rise  before  the  standing  corn  when  I  saw  Eddie's  father,  Gordon, 
approaching  me.  Gordon  had  his  detector  and  digging  tool  slung  over  his  shoulder,  his  right  hand 
behind  his  back,  and  one  of  the  broadest  smiles  I've  ever  witnessed  on  his  face.  I  knew  he  had  found 
something  good.  He  approached  me  and  said,  "Yes,  I  guess  this  is  where  the  cannon  once  stood." 
Before  those  words  were  too  far  from  his  lips,  he  dropped  a  12  lb.  cannonball  at  my  feet! 


This  hand-forged  hoe,  along  with  other  artifacts,  gave 
ue  an  image  of  the  hard  working,  hard  fighting  men  who 
had  occupied  the  site  centuries  ago. 
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Following  that  initial  cannonball  recovery,  we  knew  that  every  one  of  those  loud  signals  we  were 
destined  to  dig  upon  would  yield  yet  another  piece  of  Revolutionary  War  ordnance,  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  We  did,  however,  recover  quite  a  number  of  horseshoes;  and  while  their  total  weight  came 
very  close  to  that  of  the  cannonball,  there  was  no  comparing  this  historical  significance...  nor  would 
Gordon  consider  any  sort  of  trade  despite  our  unrelenting  efforts! 

Not  all  of  our  large  iron  targets  were  disappointments.  Gordon  went  on  to  find  a  Colonial  pickaxe  in  the 
early  afternoon  hours,  while  Eddie  recovered  a  hand-wrought  hoe.  Both  were  probably  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  gun  emplacement.  Gene  was  able  to  recover  a  spike-like  object  from  the  period,  but 
its  function  is  still  a  mystery. 

We  left  the  site  of  the  Revolutionary  War  gun  emplacement  with  the  sun  setting  over  the  yet  to  be 
harvested  cornfields,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  there  were  still  acres  upon  acres  of  relic-laced 
grounds  to  search  in  the  coming  weeks.  Such  knowledge  of  future  hunts  and  interesting  recoveries 
tends  to  warm  the  spirit  and  thrill  the  mind...  especially  if  you  happen  to  be  a  relic  hunter. 
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Getting  Back  To  Basics 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

It  almost  seems  like  second  nature  these  days-  relic 
hunting,  that  is.  All  of  those  leads  and  how  we  found 
them...  the  paths  we  roamed  along  in  our  thoughts  which 
guided  us  to  a  successful  hunt...  the  feeble  origins  of  a 
hunch  that  gained  greater  strength  with  each  recovered 
relic...  the  "reading"  of  the  land's  topography...  the  sifting 
and  analyzing  of  small  hints  and  clues  that  guided  us  to 
a  hotspot  in  the  vast  acres  of  fields...  yes,  at  times,  it  is 
second  nature...  NOW. 


Volume  36  May  2002 


Reports  from  old  hunters  about  an  ancient 
dwelling  deep  in  tne  forest  are  often  the 
beginning  of  a  new  adventure  in  relic  hunting. 


That  very  idea  was  driven  home  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  when  corresponding  with  a  reader  who  was 
very  new  to  the  hobby.  The  main  thought  in  his  note  was  basically  that  it  was  very  nice  to  see  pictures 
of  relics  that  had  been  recovered,  but  he  wanted  to  know  how  they  had  been  found...  what  had  brought 
me  to  the  site  of  recovery.  I  guess  if  I  were  to  distill  all  of  his  writing  down  to  one  simple  question  it 
would  have  to  be,  "How  do  I  start  relic  hunting?" 


It  was  not  an  easy  or  simple  question  to  answer,  causing  me  a  number  of  hours  of  reflection.  I  recalled 
that  first,  sadly  battered  musketball  I  held  in  my  hand  all  those  many  years  ago...  the  thrill  and  awesome 
wonder  of  being  able  to  hold  a  piece  of  American  history  in  my  hands.  I  well  remember  that  scene...  the 
October  breeze  meandering  its  way  through  the  oaks...  the  sound  of  the  falling  leaves...  sitting  on  a 
large,  lichen-covered  rock  and  staring  at  the  contents  in  the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  little  realized,  at  the 
time,  that  I  had  opened  a  door,  and  beyond  that  threshold  was  a  wondrous  world  of  history  and  relic 
hunting. 

I  guess  that  young  and  inexperienced  reader  was  just  looking  for  a  key  so  he  could  open  his  own  door 
to  the  past. 
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Surface  indicators  such  as  glass  fragments,  shards  of  old  pottery,  and  clay 
pipe  stems  can  often  lead  the  relic,  hunter  to  metallic  artifacts  such  as 

these  18th  century  buttons. 


No,  I  am  not  the  "keeper  of  the  keys."  Most  of  us  who  have  been  relic  hunting  for  years  understand  that 
each  new  relic  hunt  usually  uncovers  more  questions  than  answers.  There  are  no  experts...  only  older 
students.  However,  I  am  not  without  a  few  humble  suggestions  and  a  handful  of  helpful  hints  to  aid  a 
young  fellow,  and  others  like  him,  in  the  quest  for  our  nation's  past.  Aim  Small...  Miss  Small 


Mark  Baker  coined  this  phrase  in  his  epic  work  on  early  longhunters,  Sons  of  a  Trackless  Forest,  and  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  beginning  relic  hunters.  Keep  your  focus  and  the  scope  of  your  initial  hunts 
narrow.  Before  you  go  out  and  search  the  world,  learn  about  what's  in  your  own  backyard. 


The  best  place  to  learn  about  the  locale  in  which  you  live  is  to  visit  the  "Local  History"  section  of  your 
nearby  library.  Read  about  the  early  origins  of  your  hometown  and  county,  and  the  small  piece  it  played 
in  the  building  of  America. 


Wherever  people  once  lived  they  dropped  objects  and  coins  from 
their  pockets.  Knowing  the  right  place  to  search,,  and  having  the 
perseverance  to  work  it  well,  can  often  lead  to  a  successful  hunt  and 

interesting  recoveries. 
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□[□  urchase  a  good  set  of  topographical  maps  to  use  along  with  the  older  maps.  Remember  that  while 
the  current  maps  will  show  a  greatly  changed  environment,  there  will  still  exist  certain  natural  landmarks 
that  have  resisted  the  march  of  time.  These  landmarks  will  be  your  guides  to  the  past. 


Another  good  way  to  learn  about  your  area's  past  is  to  join  your  local  historical  society.  Get  to  know 
your  county  historian  and  attend  meetings  or  talks  given  on  the  subject  of  your  local  history. 


Stabilization  of  metals  and  preservation  for  display  purposes  should  be  one 
of  the  major  focuses  of  relic  hunters.  This  early  pistol  barrel  w-ii  take  a  lot 
of  effort  and  care,  but  with  proper  attention  it*s  bound  to  become  the 
centerpiece  of  anv  relic  collection. 


Listen  To  Your  Elders 

I  wish  I  had  a  nickel  for  every  time  I  heard  my  father  utter  those  words  to  me.  In  my  youth,  most  of 
Pop's  little  homilies  were  destined  to  fall  on  deaf  ears,  but  with  age  I  learned  that  most  of  his  advice 
was  true. 

Engage  the  elder  citizens  of  your  community  in  conversations  about  the  past.  They're  a  wealth  of 
information,  and  they're  living  history.  Older  folks  love  to  talk  about  the  times  that  were,  and  how  things 
have  changed  over  the  years.  In  fact,  I  find  myself  doing  that  a  bit  more  often  these  days;  and 
personally,  that's  a  little  scary. 

You're  bound  to  learn  where  houses  once  stood,  and  about  stories  the  old-timers  heard  as  youngsters. 
Old  hunters  are  a  particular  source  of  good  information  to  relic  hunters.  During  their  years  in  the  woods 
they've  passed  any  number  of  old  foundations  and  old  wells.  They'll  know  where  the  old  roads  once 
were  and  the  sites  of  early  mills  and  quarries. 
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Group  your  recoveries  in  time  frames.  Don't  mix  and  match  artifacts 
from  different  periods  of  time.  Remember  that  the  Sight  green  palma 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  the  stuff  of  which  history  is  made. 
Never  overciean  or  polish  any  artifact. 


Mind  Your  Manners 


We  learn  by  doing,  and  finding  someone  who  is  already  into  the  relic  hunting  experience  is  a  good  way 
to  learn  many  of  the  finer  points  of  this  history-rich  activity.  Joining  a  local  metal  detecting  club  is  one 
quick  way  to  let  others  know  you're  interested  in  hitting  the  fields  in  search  of  relics. 

Relic  hunters  are  a  peculiar  sort,  as  a  group  and  individually,  so  wait  until  you  are  invited  on  a  hunt. 
Asking  if  you  can  "tag  along"  on  a  relic  hunting  trip  will  usually  receive  the  standard  answer,  "Sure,  one 
of  these  days."  It's  not  because  they  don't  like  you  or  don't  appreciate  your  interest.  It's  just  that  relic 
hunters  who  are  searching  productive  sites  are  very  hesitant  to  give  away  the  results  of  their  research. 
A  feeling  of  trust  needs  to  be  established,  initially,  before  a  hunt  takes  place. 


If,  and  when,  you  are  asked  to  join  a  group  of  relic  hunters,  you  assume  certain  obligations  and 
responsibilities.  You  must  respect  the  fact  that  it  is  not  your  site.  You  are  there  by  invitation  only.  You 
can't  return  to  the  site  on  your  own.  You  cannot  go  to  the  property  owner  and  ask  if  it  is  all  right  for  you 
to  hunt  his  property  because  you  did  so  with  the  group  on  a  previous  occasion.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing 
you  could  possibly  do  is  to  return  to  the  site  and  bring  others  with  you.  I  guess  it  just  comes  down  to 
one  thing-  having  good  field  manners. 


If  your  initial  trip  with  a  group  of  relic  hunters  is  a  successful  one,  and  here  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
number  of  relics  you  were  able  to  recover,  but  rather  how  you  fit  into  the  group,  you'll  be  asked  to  join 
them  again.  If  you  are  not  invited  along  on  future  trips,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Don't  bother  asking 
again.  Just  consider  the  hunt  a  learning  experience  and  find  a  site  of  your  own. 


The  person  who  finds  the  site  and  gets  permission  to  relic  hunt  the  land  is  considered,  in  my  own  terms, 
the  "primary."  When  you  are  the  primary  you  can  invite  anyone  you  care  to  hunt  with  along  on  your 
search.  However,  until  that  time  comes,  you  must  either  work  at  finding  your  own  sites,  or  wait  to  be 
asked  to  join  a  group.  It's  just  that  simple. 
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Over  the  years,  I've  seen  a  lot  of  friendships  broken  up  because  people  who  were  held  in  trust  did  not 
follow  these  unwritten  rules  of  the  field.  It's  really  only  common  sense  and  common  decency. 

Unfortunately,  these  qualities  are  not  always  that  common. 


You've  done  your  research.  You've  compared  early  maps  with  modern  topographical  maps.  You've 
found  your  site.  What's  the  next  step? 

You're  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  field,  scanning  the  open  acres  with  your  eyes.  With  so  many  acres 
before  you,  you  hardly  know  where  to  start.  Doing  a  visual  survey  of  the  ground  will  maximize  the 
success  of  your  relic  hunt.  If  the  soil  has  been  recently  plowed,  or  had  had  corn  or  vegetables 
harvested  from  it,  I  wouldn't  even  bother  turning  on  my  detector  yet.  Walk  the  fields  with  your  eyes  to 
the  ground.  Look  for  telltale  signs  of  former  habitation. 

Look  for  concentrations  of  large  stones  which  were  dragged  to  the  surface  by  a  plow,  as  these  may 
indicate  the  foundation  of  a  former  dwelling,  or  the  remains  of  a  filled-in  well.  Search  the  surface  for 
small  bits  of  broken  glass,  pottery,  or  pipe  stems.  Look  for  color  indicators,  the  tiny  red  fragments  of 
broken  bricks,  or  the  concentrated  orange  spots  caused  by  rusting  nails  on  the  ground's  surface.  If  the 
site  borders  on  a  river,  creek,  or  stream,  check  the  banks  near  the  water's  edge  for  any  noticeable  early 
debris. 


Once  you've  been  able  to  judge,  from  your  visual  survey  of  the  land,  where  habitation  once  occurred, 
you're  ready  to  crank  up  your  detector.  Threading  The  Needle 


When  relic  hunting,  a  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  use  as  much  sensitivity  and  as  little  discrimination  as  you 
can  tolerate  on  the  particular  site.  Some  sites,  like  the  remains  of  an  old  stockade  fort,  might  require 
you  to  use  more  discrimination  due  to  the  multitude  of  nails  and  nail  fragments.  As  you  turn  up  the 
discrimination,  you'll  want  to  be  sure  that  you  are  not  knocking  out  any  larger  iron  targets  that  might  be 
desirable.  The  type  and  amount  of  minerals  contained  in  the  ground  will  also  influence  your  sensitivity 
setting.  The  ease  with  which  this  "threading  the  needle"  is  accomplished  is  primarily  determined  by  how 
well  you  know  your  detector  and  the  conditions  found  on  the  particular  site. 
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While  ail  items  shown  were 
recovered  on  the  same  site,  this 
display  might  have  greater  impact  if 
the  child's  shovel  were  displayed 
somewhere  else,  and  the 
musket.ba.ils  and  only  the  Colonial 
duckies  were  encased  together. 


At  Trail’s  End 

Once  you've  recovered  the  relics  from  your  site,  they  shouldn't  be  thrown  in  a  bag  or  a  five-gallon 
bucket.  If  they  are  historically  significant,  you  are  obligated  to  identify,  clean,  and  preserve  your  finds. 
Being  responsible  for  the  care  and  display  of  the  artifacts  you  have  recovered  is  a  large  part  of  what  it  is 
to  be  a  relic  hunter.  The  knowledge  you  have  been  given  by  your  recoveries  should  be  shared.  Relic 
hunting  should  never  be  the  mere  acquisition  of  so  many  pounds  of  artifacts.  Each  relic  has  its  own 
tale...  and  it  is  up  to  the  relic  hunter  to  tell  the  stories  of  our  nation's  past. 
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The  Relic  Hunter 


From  The  Barnyard  To  The  Battlefield 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

There's  one  factor  about  relic  hunting  that  never  seems 
to  change,  and  that's  the  fact  that  you  never  seem  to 
know  what's  going  to  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  that  next 
hole.  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  if  it's  a  new  site,  or 
one  that  you  have  searched  a  dozen  times... 


Volume  36  June  2002 


Sections  of  the  field  were  covered  with  a  thick 
stubbie  of  harvested  cornstalks,  making  the 
search  more  challenging. 


...  you  can  always  sense  that  the  day  is  bound  to  have  at  least  a  couple  of  surprises  in  store  for  you. 
Add  to  the  equation  the  fact  that  you're  using  a  new  detector,  and  even  well-hunted  sites  assume  a  kind 
of  magical  mantle.  The  secrets  of  long  ago  will  be  revealed...  the  shrouds  of  the  past  will  be  rent 
asunder...  all  that  kind  stuff.  Well,  let's  just  say  that  you  might  hit  the  fields  with  a  little  more  optimism, 
and  leave  it  at  that. 


Such  was  the  case  when  Charlie  and  I  visited  the  recently  harvested  cornfields  on  which  a 
Revolutionary  War  fort  once  existed.  The  tractors  had  completed  their  work  only  days  before,  and  while 
we  had  searched  the  site  just  after  the  spring  plowing,  we  hoped  that  the  more  compressed  soil  of  the 
fall  would  yield  some  solid  signals  and  a  few  significant  finds. 


Little  did  I  know  at  the  time  that  this  would  be  one  of  a  handful  of  remaining  hunts  for  the  season,  the 
future  holding  some  frozen  ground,  a  heavy  cherry  log,  and  a  broken  arm,  all  to  be  painfully  revealed  in 
the  coming  weeks.  As  my  boots  stood  squarely  on  the  edge  of  the  field  that  day,  and  my  eyes  scanned 
the  surrounding  fields,  I  could  sense  nothing  but  the  raw  historical  potential  before  me.  It  was  a  good 
feeling. 


Creature  of  habit  that  I  often  find  myself  to  be,  I  began  searching  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  slowly  working 
in  the  direction  of  the  slightly  sloping  ground  where  the  fort  had  once  stood.  I  stooped  down  a  couple  of 
times  along  the  way  to  pick  up  the  base  of  a  flint  arrowhead  and  a  fragment  of  pipe  stem  before  getting 
my  first  good  hit.  The  target  gave  a  good  "round"  sound,  which  I  would  have  judged  to  be  a  musketball 
at  shallow  depth  if  I'd  received  the  same  reading  from  my  other  detector.  And,  as  I  broke  open  the 
ground,  that  is  exactly  what  I  was  looking  for  in  that  first  shovelful  of  soil.  I  checked  the  removed  earth 
for  the  target,  but  found  that  it  still  remained  in  the  hole.  I  removed  a  second  small  mound  of  soil,  but 
could  not  locate  the  target  even  after  having  spread  the  soil  out  with  my  hand.  Finally,  after  grabbing 
several  handfuls  of  earth  and  running  them  over  the  coil,  I  held  the  target  in  my  right  fist.  When  I 
opened  my  hand  and  poked  around  a  bit,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  small  piece  of  buckshot  rather  than  a 
full-sized  musket  or  rifle  ball.  I  guess  it  was  at  that  point,  early  on  in  the  hunt,  that  I  sensed  this  latest 
detector  was  going  to  teach  me  a  couple  of  new  lessons. 
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Several  pieces  of  buckshot  and  a  couple  of  musketballs  later,  I  decided  to  range  out  farther  and  search 
a  couple  of  the  areas  of  the  vast  fields  that  had  rarely  been  detected.  Working  a  pattern  down  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  fort  site,  I  headed  for  the  creek  300  yards  away.  Several  shotgun  slugs  was  all  I 
had  to  show  for  that  initial  run,  and  it  wasn't  until  I  was  a  quarter  way  through  my  return  leg  that  I  got 
another  solid  signal.  Isolating  the  target  wasn't  difficult  this  time:  I  could  feel  the  weight  of  it  in  the 
handful  of  soil. 


Several  Colonial  buttons,  a  ramrod  tip. 


and 


numerous  musket  and  rifle  balls  were 
found  at  the  s-te  of  the  old  fort. 


The  identification  of  the  object  was  easy,  as  I'd  recovered  similar  specimens  on  relic  hunts  at  French  & 
Indian  War  sites  years  earlier.  To  most  people  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  heavy  ball  of  dirt,  but  I  knew 
immediately  that  I  was  holding  a  round  of  grapeshot.  These  were  never  fired  one  round  at  a  time,  so  I 
knew  the  chances  were  good  that  more  grapeshot  might  be  found  in  the  area.  Tightening  up  my  search 
pattern,  I  was  able  to  recover  three  more  pieces  of  grape  in  a  20  square  foot  area. 

As  the  afternoon  progressed,  I  finally  caught  up  with  my  hunting  partner.  Charlie's  collecting  bag 
sported  a  couple  of  Colonial  pewter  buttons,  a  half  dozen  musketballs,  and  a  ramrod  tip.  The  hits  had 
been  few  and  far  between,  but  there  were  always  just  enough  good  finds  to  keep  the  excitement  alive. 
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A  new  harvest  of  relics  was  recovered 
on  the  sorely  hammered  site  of  a 
stockade  fort  dating  from  the  1780s. 


We  decided  to  spend  the  remaining  hour  of  the  hunt  searching  our  way  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
truck.  I  hadn't  gone  more  than  50  yards  from  where  I'd  dug  the  grapeshot,  when  my  detector  sounded 
off  like  I  had  swung  the  coil  over  a  garbage  can  lid.  All  I  could  imagine  was  a  horseshoe,  or  a  piece  of 
lost  farm  equipment  just  below  the  surface  of  the  coil.  I  was  half  right. 

Pushing  my  digging  tool  into  the  soil,  I  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  target.  Prying  it  up,  I  first 
noted  a  slight  curve,  and  then  the  unmistakable  indentation  of  a  partial  fuse  hole.  The  relic  was  not  as 
large  as  I  had  originally  thought,  but  at  least  I  could  add  another  small  mortar  bomb  fragment  to  my 
collection. 


Whik 


discrimination 


canceled  out  most  of  the 
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That  late  Saturday's  lengthening  shadows  found  a  couple  of  happy  relic  hunters  homeward  bound.  And 
while  our  collecting  bags  rarely  seem  to  be  filled  as  much  as  we  would  like  them  to  be,  the  musketballs, 
cannon  and  mortar  rounds,  buttons  and  other  fragmentary  Colonial  odds  and  ends  we  had  recovered 
were  enough  to  make  for  a  successful  hunt  and  keep  the  dreams  of  future  relic  hunts  alive. 

*  *  * 


For  many  people  Sunday  mornings  are  for  sleeping  in,  big  breakfasts,  reading  the  newspaper,  and 
later,  watching  football.  Some  might  even  consider  it  un-American  to  rise  before  dawn,  grab  a  strong 
cup  of  coffee,  throw  the  paper  in  the  trash,  and  make  sure  the  television  is  turned  off  before  hopping 
into  the  truck  and  heading  down  the  road.  That's  pretty  much  my  kind  of  Sunday.  Well,  at  least  it's  been 
that  way  since  I  bought  the  farm. 


never  realized  it  before,  but  a  barn,  with  its  massive  size  and 
vast  space,  is  a  place  where  a  man  can  work,  relax,  or 
dream.  I  spent  months  cleaning  and  working  on  the  interior 
before  I  decided  to  check  the  lawns  and  fields 

detector. 


^  with  mv 


Even  that  last  statement  has  to  be  qualified  a  bit,  I  guess,  as  it's  not  quite  a  farm-  yet.  I  bought  one  of 
America's  great  architectural  wonders.  It  has  wide  open  spaces  with  all  of  the  room  a  man  might  need 
to  move  around  in,  and  think  big  thoughts.  Elbow  room  for  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  so  to  speak.  It's 
massive...  it's  red...  and  it  sits  on  16  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  land  my  boots  have  ever  trod  upon.  I 
guess  every  guy  must  feel  the  same  way  about  his  barn! 


Most  of  the  summer  was  spent  cleaning  and  setting  up  a  woodworking  shop  which  would  serve  as  the 
nerve  center  for  future  repairs  on  the  barn,  and  a  lot  of  time  was  spent  mowing  the  fields.  However, 
each  time  I  would  pull  the  tractor  through  the  main  doors  and  park  it  beneath  the  48-starred  flag  that  my 
Dad  had  fought  under,  I  couldn't  help  admiring  the  old  pegged,  hand-hewn  beams  that  supported  the 
structure.  I  was  sure  a  good  deal  of  activity  had  occurred  around  the  barn  since  it  was  raised  in  1872, 
and  I  had  a  strong  feeling  that  the  surrounding  grounds  contained  a  wealth  of  evidence  of  those  past 
activities. 


After  I'd  unearthed  more  than  my  fair  share  of  horseshoes,  strap  hinges,  and  fragments  of 
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miscellaneous  farm  equipment,  that  first  Indian  Head  penny  put  me  back  on  the  relic  trail. 

Concentrating  on  the  sloping  field  that  once  contained  the  old  apple  orchard,  I  found  some  older  one- 
and  two-piece  buttons,  more  Indian  Heads,  a  small  bell,  and  strangely  enough,  a  subway  token.  At  that 
point,  I  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  guess  what  else  might  be  underfoot. 


Since  the  barn  had  been  constructed  in  the  early  1870s,  I 
knew  that  the  former  owners  and  workers  must  have 
dropped  a  number  of  items  besides  horse  and  ox  shoes, 
but  f  didn’t  expect  such  a  wide  variety.  Targets  ranged  from 
a  dairy  association  iapel  pin  and  a  couple  of  large  cents  to 
an  NRA  medal  and  Indian  Head  cents. 


Deciding  to  search  the  back  fields,  far  from  the  barn,  was  pretty  much  a  mistake.  For  every  keeper,  I 
dug  ten  rifle  or  shotgun  slugs,  along  with  an  assortment  of  aluminum  arrow  shafts  and  the  scattered 
debris  of  what  must  have  been,  in  long  decades  past,  the  farm  dump. 

When  late  afternoon  arrived,  I  decided  to  search  the  area  around  one  remaining  feature...  an  old  stone- 
lined  well  which  was  just  over  my  property  line.  Knowing  that  neighbors  are  rarely  refused  detecting 
privileges,  especially  when  the  adjoining  property  owner  happens  to  be  your  daughter,  I  set  to  work 
swinging  my  coil  along  the  ground  surrounding  the  well.  Within  five  minutes,  I'd  located  a  large  cent  and 
a  lead  soldier,  the  difference  in  their  ages  well  over  100  years.  I  guess  it  shouldn't  have  surprised  me 
too  much,  when  two  of  the  next  three  targets  turned  out  to  be  a  silver  Washington  and  another  large 
cent.  It  certainly  seemed  as  if  the  old  well  had  been  the  focal  point  of  activity  for  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

From  my  shop  in  the  barn,  I  watched  the  sun  setting  over  the  Catskill  Mountains.  As  I  stood  at  the 
workbench,  wire  brushing  a  couple  of  recovered  horseshoes  which  would  be  nailed  above  the 
entranceways  of  the  barn  for  good  luck,  I  thought  about  future  battlefield  hunts  and  barnyard 
recoveries. 


I  little  realized  that  I  would  have  only  one  more  good  hunt  before  my  destiny  would  arrive  in  the  form  of 
a  heavy  cherry  log,  a  slick  patch  of  snow,  and  a  plaster  cast! 

OUCH!  *%$@#l 
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Ye  Olde  Button  Factory 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


"Well,  maybe  it  wasn't  a  button  factory,  but  it  sure  produced 
buttons  like  one!" 


These  words  were  spoken  as  Jimmy  dumped  bag  after  bag 
of  buttons  and  other  interesting  relics  of  the  past  onto  the 
surface  of  my  workshop  bench.  Within  seconds,  my  fingers 
were  flying  among  the  displayed  buttons,  checking  for 
backmarks,  shank  attachments,  and  interesting  surface 
features.  In  a  glance  you  could  tell  that  the  buttons  spanned 
well  over  a  century  of  construction  and  style.  You  might  find 
buttons  that  span  that  number  of  years  around  most  old 
cellar  holes,  but  never  in  such  quantity.  It  was  a  puzzle  to 
me-  that  is,  until  I  heard  the  whole  story. 


Finds  from  the  former  factory  location 
included  an  early  Artillery  button,  a  Militia 
Rifleman  button,  and  a  "Log  Cabin"  button 
from  Harrison's  1840  presidential 
campaign. 


When  all  of  the  facts  behind  this  interesting  site  were  revealed,  it  threw  me  back  to  some  of  my  earliest 
memories?  to  fruit  cake  tins  filled  to  the  brim  with  buttons  by  my  grandmother?  to  the  sound  of  a  bell 
and  the  unfamiliar  clatter  of  a  horse's  hooves  as  it  pulled  an  old  cart  down  the  paved  road?  memories  of 
a  young  boy  running  to  the  window  and  then  to  the  sidewalk  to  watch  the  giant  animal  slowly  make  its 
way  up  the  busy  city  street.  I  remember  the  old  man  sitting  high  up  on  the  wagon,  the  reins  loosely  held 
between  old  gnarled  fingers.  With  barely  a  twitch  of  the  leather  reins,  the  horse  would  stop  on  the  side 
of  the  street  where  a  housewife  would  be  standing  with  a  bundle  of  old  and  tattered  clothing.  After  a 
short,  negotiation  the  bundle  was  thrown  on  the  massive  pile  of  clothes  in  the  bed  of  the  wagon.  The 
old  man  would  climb  back  into  his  seat,  make  a  clucking  sound  with  his  mouth,  and  horse,  wagon,  and 
man  would  continue  their  seemingly  endless  route  along  the  streets  of  the  city. 

I  doubt  if  this  job  exists  outside  of  Third  World  nations  today,  but  for  a  young  boy,  it  was  always  great  to 
watch  and  listen  every  time  the  "Rag  Man"  went  by  my  grandmother's  house. 


I  guess  we  were  recycling  even  before  we  had  a  name  for  it.  Wth  immigrant  frugality,  my  grandmother 
would  clip  the  buttons  from  clothing  that  had  long  outlived  their  usefulness  and  put  them  in  a  tin,  before 
dealing  with  the  Rag  Man.  Apparently,  there  must  have  been  some  pretty  wealthy  people  around  who 
didn't  need  all  those  hundreds  of  spare  buttons  my  grandmother  hoarded,  and  I  guess  such  affluence  is 
the  genesis  of  this  story. 


The  site  of  the  old  mill  was  clearly  marked  on  the  19th  century  county  map.  In  an  area  abounding  with 
creeks  and  streams,  we've  had  all  kinds  of  mills  in  the  past?  sawmills,  grain  mills,  tanning  mills?  mills 
for  gunpowder  production,  and  even  a  mill  for  making  wooden  handles  for  all  the  19th  century's  hand 
tools.  So,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  quite  a  surprise  when  buttons  started  turning  up  at  high  frequency 
on  the  site  Jimmy  Meade  had  just  found. 
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Besides  yielding  scores  of  buttons,  the 
site  of  the  old  factory  contained  a 
number  of  early  bullets,  two  Colonial 
shoe  buckles,  a  spigot,  several  old 
pocket  watches,  and  a  wide  assortment 
of  other  artifacts. 


"You  couldn't  walk  more  than  a  couple  feet  without  getting  a  strong  signal  running  through  your 
headset,"  related  Jimmy.  "I  thought  it  was  pretty  neat  finding  several  early  buttons  when  I  first  started 
searching  the  site,  but  then  I  saw  that  buttons  were  pretty  much  all  that  I  was  digging.  By  the  end  of  that 
initial  hunt,  I  thought  I  had  found  the  site  of  a  button  manufacturing  center,  except  for  one  fact:  a  few  of 
the  buttons  may  have  been  similar,  but  no  two  were  alike." 


I  looked  over  the  buttons  spread  out  on  the  top  of  the  bench  and  saw  buttons  from  the  18th  century  in  a 
corner  with  two-piece  buttons  from  the  19th  century?  buttons  of  brass  mixed  with  buttons  of  cast 
pewter?  a  Militia  Rifleman's  button  sitting  in  the  center.  It  certainly  was  an  amazing  assortment! 


A  number  of  old  coins  were 
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recovered,  among  them  some  Indian 
Heads,  a  large  cent,  and  a  Seated 
Liberty  dime  and  quarter. 


I  guess  you  couldn't  process  the  fabric  unless  they  were  sans  buttons,  and  that  undesired  part  of  the 
shirt,  skirt,  or  uniform  was  pitched  out  the  window  of  the  mill.  Seeing  a  Union  Civil  War  era  button  sitting 
among  the  masses  presented  me  with  the  picture  of  some  old  veteran  whose  closet  had  just  been 
cleaned  out  and  sent  to  the  mill  after  his  death?  the  rag  heap  for  a  uniform  once  so  proudly  worn. 

One  particular  button  caught  my  eye  as  Jimmy  dumped  a  small  bag  containing  only  a  couple  of  finds. 
On  the  surface  was  a  log  cabin,  and  I  knew  I  had  seen  the  button  before.  My  mind  immediately  leaped 
to  the  fact  that  Abe  Lincoln  had  been  born  in  a  log  cabin  and  that  the  button  might  have  been 
associated  with  his  run  for  the  presidency,  but  on  checking  Albert's  button  book,  I  saw  that  I  was  only 
half  right.  It  was  a  presidential  campaign  button,  but  one  dating  from  the  campaign  of  1840  when 
William  Henry  Harrison  ran  against  Martin  Van  Buren.  According  to  Albert's  book,  there  were  over  50 
variations  of  the  Harrison  buttons,  most  containing  the  image  of  a  log  cabin. 

It  was  obvious,  from  the  variety  of  artifacts  recovered  in  the  area  of  the  mill,  that  there  had  probably 
been  some  dwellings  in  the  area.  I  mentioned  this  to  Jimmy,  and  he  confirmed  that  at  least  part  of  his 
finds  were  made  around  an  old  limestone  foundation  that  sat  near  the  creek,  scant  yards  from  the  site 
of  the  mill. 


This  baggage  tag  from  the 
long-defunct  Catskill  Mountain 
Railroad  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  collection. 


"My  first  target  near  the  foundation  was  another  button  which  was  larger  and  older  than  most  I  had 
found  at  the  mill,"  related  Jimmy.  "I  really  only  got  an  idea  of  how  old  the  site  might  have  been  when  I 
dug  up  my  first  shoe  buckle.  I  was  able  to  recover  two  buckles  from  the  site,  along  with  a  Colonial  era 
keg  spigot  and  a  number  of  rifle  balls.  Interestingly,  one  of  the  balls  had  been  flattened  and  pierced  to 
be  used  as  a  fishing  sinker." 


With  few  additional  targets  being  found  in  the  area  of  the  foundation,  Jimmy  went  back  to  his  search  of 
the  mill.  "I  got  this  one  particularly  strong  signal  and  I  figured  it  was  just  another  button,  but  once  I  had 
isolated  the  target  in  a  clump  of  soil  and  saw  the  image  of  a  lady  on  the  face,  I  knew  the  hunt  would  be 
heading  in  a  new  direction.  It  was  the  first  and  only  large  cent  I  was  to  find  on  the  site,  but  it  sure  got  my 
heart  pumping!  It  wasn't  too  long  after  that  when  I  pulled  a  piece  of  silver  from  the  ground.  Initially,  I 
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thought  I  had  found  an  old,  silver-plated  button,  but  when  I  saw  the  Seated  Liberty  and  the  date  of  1876 
on  the  quarter,  I  was  amazed." 


Evidence  of  what  was  probably  a  previous 
occupation  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  brass  keg 
spigot,  muskeibails,  tombac  buttons,  and  a  couple 
of  Colonial  era  shoe  buckles. 


Jimmy  recovered  a  number  of  Indian  Head  cents  and  a  Seated  Liberty  dime  from  the  site,  but  the  main 
target  was  always  the  buttons.  "They  were  everywhere!"  according  to  Jimmy,  who  seemed  to  get  more 
excited  as  he  continued  with  his  tale.  "Even  today,  when  I  go  back  to  the  site,  I  never  know  exactly  what 
I  will  be  pulling  from  the  ground,  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  the  majority  of  the  targets  will  still  be 
buttons!" 


In  earlier  days,  if  someone  had  said  to  me,  "Hey,  we're  going  to  search  the  site  of  an  old  rag  mill?  do 
you  want  to  come  along?"  I'm  pretty  sure  of  what  my  answer  would  have  been.  I  would  never  have 
associated  rags  with  buttons  and  coins.  Today,  I  am  shocked  that  I  hadn't  seen  what  now  appears  to  be 
obvious,  and  my  answer  to  that  relic  hunting  question  has  certainly  changed. 

"What  time  do  you  want  to  leave?  I'll  be  the  Rag  Man  for  the  day!" 
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Colonial  Woodsmen's  Camp 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


"Aye,  there's  something  to  be  said  for  a  good  sharp  axe!" 

"A  'good  sharp  axe,'  is  it?  Replied  the  grizzled  veteran  of  a 
dozen  campaigns.  "And  what's  to  be  said  fo'  me  back  and 
me  blisters?  Cut  a  clear  field  for  the  cannons  cut  firewood 
fo'  the  bloody  officers'  mess  the  batteaux  men  need  some 
ash  the  Cartwrights  need  some  oak.  If  we  had  a  good 
sharp  mind  'twixt  the  two  of  us  we'd've  found  a  way  out  of 
this  detail!  I  need  a  break  and  a  pint!" 


"You'd  rather  be  dodging  French  balls  with  the  rangers, 
William?"  the  young  recruit  responded.  "Perhaps  play  a 
little  'hide  and  go  seek'  with  those  overly  friendly  Abenakis 
up  the  lake?" 


"Ahh,  your  fancy  words  an'  reasonin'  are  wasted  on  me, 
lad.  'Tis  only  one  place  I'd  like  to  be  right  now." 


Volume  36  November  2002 


Gene  Salvino  and  Eddie  Pebler  display 
Colonial  camp  axes  recovered  on  a  site 
dating  from  the  French  &  Indian  War. 


"No  doubt  a  pub  on  Haymarket  Street!" 


"No,  lad,  it'd  be  a  walk  south  to  Albany.  I'd  sit  meself  down  in  a  tavern  by  the  fire  order  me  up  some 
thick  beef  and  boiled  potatoes  " 


"Don't  forget  your  pint." 

"That,  too,  and  bounce  that  pretty  Dutch  baker's  daughter  on  me  knee.  Abby  her  name  is  she  smiled  at 
me  once.  Now  there's  a  fine  place  to  be!" 


From  around  the  side  of  a  mighty  pine  came  a  gravelly  voice,  "Dreamin'  in  the  day  are  you  again, 
Wiliam?" 


William  hastily  grabbed  up  his  ax  once  again  before  replying,  "No,  Sergeant,  just  taking  a  short  rest, 
Sergeant." 


"There'll  be  no  walks  south  and  no  pint  for  the  likes  of  you,  you  slacker  no  boiled  potatoes,  or  thick  beef. 
And  William,  might  I  remind  you  " 


"Of  what,  Sergeant?" 
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"Abby  smiles  at  every  soldier!" 


It  doesn't  take  much  to  get  the  imagination  going  with  four  Colonial  axe  heads  sitting  in  front  of  you. 
Every  time  I've  held  one  in  my  hands,  the  procedure  is  always  the  same  checking  for  manufacturers'  or 
military  markings  noting  the  condition  and  construction  witnessing  the  use,  and  usually  the  abuse,  the 
tool  has  received  and  always,  wondering  about  how  and  why  the  tool  was  lost  or  discarded. 


These  two  large  axes  showed  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  especially  to  the  back  of 
the  poll.  It  seemed  that  they  had  been  used  to  strike  wedges,  or  used  as 

makeshift  wedges  themselves. 


If  ever  a  tool  saw  use  on  the  Colonial  frontier,  it  was  the  axe.  They  came  in  a  variety  of  forms  to  fulfill 
the  need  of  a  variety  of  tasks.  They  cleared  the  field  of  fire  around  forts  and  cleared  the  winding 
Colonial  trails  and  early  roadways.  They  cleared  the  farmer's  fields.  They  were  used  to  cut  and  split 
wood  so  that  troops  stationed  in  the  North  Country  didn't  freeze,  and  provided  warm  meals  for  those 
unfortunate  soldiers  who  wintered  in  the  forts  and  barracks. 


In  a  smaller  form  they  filled  the  function  of  a  dependable  sidearm  for  riflemen  whose  weapons  were  not 
equipped  with  a  bayonet  for  close-quarter,  hand-to-hand  combat.  They  quartered  the  chickens  that 
filled  the  cast  iron  cooking  pots.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  changed  so  little  over  the  centuries-  a 
basic  tool,  whose  importance  in  the  forming  and  development  of  this  country  should  never  be 
underestimated  or  overlooked. 


In  the  very  early  spring,  when  the  snows  had  melted  and  the  ground  thawed,  and  before  the  brush  once 
again  began  to  grow,  Gene  and  Eddie  continued  working  a  French  &  Indian  War  site  they  had  been 
searching  during  the  previous  fall.  It  was  a  good  site,  but  as  with  any  other,  it  was  slowly  being 
hammered;  and  no  matter  how  deep  you  listened  or  how  tight  you  ran  your  search  patterns,  the 
frequency  of  finds  was  quickly  dropping  off. 
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Tlong  with  the  larger  camp  axes  these  two  hatchets  were  found  at  the 
woodsmen's  camp.  The  square  polled  ax  (bottom)  was  very  popular 
during  the  French  &  Indian  War  era. 


"It  was  easy  to  see,"  related  Gene,  "that  we'd  have  to  begin  spreading  out  from  our  original  site.  Sure, 
we'd  find  something  every  time  we  searched,  but  no  longer  were  any  larger  objects  being  found.  Every 
relic  we  uncovered  in  the  beginning  of  our  spring  search  was  very  small  very  deep." 


"We'd  pretty  much  searched  all  of  the  open  areas,"  Eddie  added,  "and  all  that  remained  was  an  area  of 
thick,  tangled  brush  and  a  very  wet,  swampy  area.  We  decided  to  'bite  the  bullet'  and  get  scratched  up 
and  muddy." 


"We  did  both!"  Gene  was  quick  to  add. 

Striking  out  into  the  area  of  brush  and  small  trees,  it  didn't  take  either  Gene  or  Eddie  very  long  to  begin 
recovering  relics  once  again.  Initially,  several  musketballs,  a  couple  of  pewter  buttons,  and  a  coin  were 
added  to  their  collecting  bags  just  enough  to  keep  them  on  the  trail  with  high  hopes  of  larger  finds. 
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From  the  number  of  dropped  musket  balks  recovered,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  woodsmen  were  well  armed  and  easily  able 
to  defend  their  camp.  How  a  lone  cannonball  carne  to  be  on 
the  site  remains  a  mystery. 


"I  was  literally  on  my  hands  and  knees,  crawling  through  the  brush,"  Gene  continued.  "I  couldn't  swing 
my  coil;  I  had  to  poke  it  under  the  brush.  As  I  was  poking  around,  I  got  this  unbelievably  large  target 
signal.  By  the  area  of  ground  covered  by  the  solid  signal,  I  knew  the  target  wasn't  going  to  be  either  a 
ball  or  a  button." 

Gene  cut  a  large  plug  with  his  digging  tool  and  hacked  through  the  numerous  roots.  At  a  depth  of  about 
9"  he  noticed  that  the  soil  was  turning  rust  colored.  "I  knew  I  was  on  the  trail  of  something  large  and 
iron.  I  was  hoping  for  a  large  cannonball,  and  dreading  the  fact  that  I  might  be  pursuing  another  old 
horseshoe!" 


At  a  depth  of  about  a  foot,  the  solid  sound  of  metal  striking  metal  was  heard,  which  was  quickly  followed 
by  some  very  careful  digging.  "It  wasn't  until  I  cleared  the  soil  and  roots  from  the  back  of  the  target  that  I 
realized  what  I  had  found.  It  was  a  large  camp  axe  with  a  round  poll.  I  continued  digging  along  the  axe 
blade,  removing  the  soil  so  I  could  break  it  loose.  Finally,  with  a  little  wiggling  and  a  good  hefty  pull,  she 
came  free.  It  was  the  largest  Colonial  axe  I  had  ever  found!" 


Quite  a  number  of  musketballs 
recovered  on  the  site  showed  evidence 


of  ha  vino  been  chewed.  These  two 

w 

bore  a  very  distinctive  pattern  of 
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indentations,  as  if  chewed  by  the  same 
sold-er. 


"I  saw  Gene  coming  out  of  the  brush  and  walking  in  my  direction.  Truthfully,  I  don't  know  which  was 
larger,  the  axe  he  had  found,  or  the  smile  on  his  face,"  said  Eddie,  as  he  picked  up  the  story.  "He  didn't 
have  complete  bragging  rights,  however.  Along  with  a  few  more  musketballs  and  another  button,  I  was 
able  to  dig  a  belt  axe  from  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  I  was  covered  up  to  my  elbows  with  mud,  and 
despite  the  drought  we  were  experiencing,  I  still  found  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  once  I  had 
retrieved  the  axe  from  its  depths." 


Following  a  short  break,  during  which  they  compared  some  of  their  other  finds,  Gene  went  back  into  the 
brush  and  Eddie  went  back  to  play  in  the  mud.  Continuing  from  where  he  had  found  the  camp  axe, 
Gene  had  searched  little  more  than  a  dozen  feet  before  another  loud  signal  rang  through  his  headset. 


"I  knew  what  the  signal  meant  I  had  heard  the  same  sound  only  about  twenty  minutes  earlier.  I  went 
through  the  same  procedure  I  had  done  with  the  other  target,  and  at  the  same  depth  I  encountered  rust¬ 
laden  soil,  and  about  a  foot  down  there  was  another  camp  axe!  It  was  a  little  rougher  a  little  more  pitted 
than  the  one  I  had  dug  earlier,  but  it  sure  was  a  keeper.  Nothing  was  going  to  stand  between  me  and 
continuing  the  search  for  that  third  axe  head!" 

The  third  axe  head  never  did  materialize,  but  it  wasn't  from  any  lack  of  trying  on  Gene's  part.  "I  got  a  lot 
of  signals  and  dug  a  lot  of  relics,  but  that  was  destined  to  be  my  last  bit  of  'big  iron'  for  the  day.  After 
awhile,  a  little  scratched  up  by  brambles  and  brush  a  little  welted  up  by  a  squadron  of  first-hatch 
mosquitoes,  I  decided  to  see  how  Eddie  was  doing." 


Chuck  Stark  was  able  to  recover  a  nice, 


dropped 
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musketbail  one  that  Gene  had  dropped  and  forgotten 
after  the  pictures  for  this  story  were  taken.  (We 
expect  that  Chuck  will  be  hearing  front  Gene  once 
he  sees  this  picture!) 


Strangely  enough,  Eddie  had  also  been  able  to  duplicate  his  original  belt  axe  find  with  one  that  was 
very  similar,  the  only  difference  being  that  this  second  belt  axe  had  a  square  poll,  rather  than  a  round 
one. 

"It's  strange  how,  when  you  do  a  lot  of  relic  hunting  with  the  same  partner,  you  can  almost  tell  what  is 
running  through  his  mind,"  notes  Eddie. 

Eddie  told  Gene  to  pick  up  his  collecting  bag  that  was  on  the  ground  to  see  what  was  hidden  beneath  it. 
Squatting,  Gene  lifted  the  bag  to  reveal  a  freshly  dug  3  lb.  cannonball! 

Smiling,  Eddie  finished  the  tale.  "You  know  there  aren't  many  times  when  Gene  is  caught  speechless, 
but  that  certainly  was  one  of  them!" 
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Big  Bonanza:  Lost  Union  Camp 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

I’ll  never  forget  those  days  of  playground  metal 
detecting...  days  when  you  walked  50'  from  your  car  and 
found  yourself  in  prime  detecting.  You  didn't  have  to  dig 
very  deep,  and  in  some  cases,  a  mere  shuffling  around 
in  the  pebbles  or  sand  with  the  tip  of  your  boot  was 
enough  to  make  the  target  visible. 


You  didn't  need  to  carry  the  supplies  for  the  day  on  your 
back.  You  didn't  drag  along  a  first  aid  or  snakebite  kit, 
and  if  the  bugs  started  buzzing  around  your  head,  it  was 
simple  enough  to  walk  back  to  the  car  and  call  it  quits  for 
the  day-  or  head  to  another  nearby  site. 


Volume  36  December  2002 


Relic  hunters  Rich  Angelico,  Boyd  Courville, 
Hy  DAntonio.  and  Keith  Sharp  take  a  break 
after  their  hour-long  hike  back  from  the  lost 
Union  camp. 


They  were  the  days  when  multiple  Mercuries  would  give  you  bragging  rights  for  a  week,  and  a  large 
cent  would  be  enough  to  send  you  homeward  bound  with  the  knowledge  that  you  had  used  up  all  of 
your  luck. 

They  were  very  simple  days.  No  need  for  any  in-depth  research...  no  complex  historical  puzzles  to 
piece  together  from  old  journals  and  older  maps.  You  were  rarely  skunked,  usually  coming  home  with 
some  small  treasures  in  your  pocket. 
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A  number  of  Civil  War  period  horse  bits  and  other  pieces  of  cavalry 
equipment  were  found  at  the  camp  site. 


,  I  trust  I  don't  sound  overly  nostalgic.  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  those  days  again.  It's  the  bugs  and  the  brush 
for  me...  the  open  fields  where  battles  were  fought,  and  the  fate  of  nations  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of 
grizzled  veterans  and  raw  recruits.  Relic  hunting  is  the  game,  and  in  many  cases  the  ultimate  challenge 
in  the  field  of  metal  detecting. 

Often,  the  real  thrill  of  relic  hunting  will  come  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  generally  after  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  numerous  frustrations.  Such  is  the  case  with  this  story,  related  to  me  by  relic  hunter  Richard 
Angelico.  It's  a  story  of  luck...  a  story  of  painstaking  research...  a  story  of  the  deep  woods  and  heck  of  a 
lot  of  legwork.  Simply,  just  another  neat  story  in  the  annals  of  relic  hunting! 

The  search  for  the  lost  sites  initially  began  with  a  friend's  lead  on  some  C.S.A.  and  Union  picket  posts 
and  camps  in  the  deep  woods.  There  wasn't  any  map  with  a  big  X  to  guide  their  way...  that  would  have 
made  the  job  of  finding  the  camps  a  heck  of  a  lot  easier.  Instead,  their  information  and  research  led  the 
team  on  a  search  conducted  in  a  large,  general  area  filled  with  ravines,  woods,  and  brush. 
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According  to  Rich,  the  heat  index  was  hitting  around  105&deg;,  and  the  team  had  hiked  over  ten  miles 
in  some  of  the  worst  conditions  in  which  relic  hunters  can  find  themselves.  "Plainly,"  Rich  related,  "we 
had  become  turned  around  so  many  times  in  the  dense  brush,  and  sliding  down  one  side  of  a  ravine, 
and  crawling  up  the  other,  that  eventually  we  became  lost.  We  were  actually  in  the  process  of  calling  it 
a  day  and  attempting  to  find  our  way  back  to  our  cars  and  trucks,  when  I  spied  the  shade  of  a  large  tree 
and  called  the  others  in  to  rest  up.  I  think  we  all  fell  asleep  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour." 

At  this  point  in  the  story,  luck  or  perhaps  coincidence  entered,  to  turn  what  had  hitherto  been  a  day  of 
arduous  toil,  sweat,  and  aching  muscles  into  one  of  Rich's  best  relic  hunting  excursions.  "When  I  woke 
up,  I  decided  to  swing  my  detector  around  for  a  while  and  let  the  others  sleep.  I  didn't  get  very  far 
before  it  started  beeping  on  targets  every  couple  of  feet. 

"It  was  a  sound  I  had  become  very  familiar  with  on  previous  trips...  they  sounded  solid,  and  they 
sounded  like  lead.  I  dug  my  first  target  and  was  amazed  to  find  myself  holding  a  beautifully  carved 
Minie  ball  a  couple  of  minutes  later.  I  continued  to  dig,  and  it  didn't  take  me  very  long  to  put  a  dozen 
balls  in  my  pouch.  Then  I  woke  everyone  up  and  showed  them  what  I  had  found!" 

It  wasn't  that  many  years  ago  that  I  had  a  similar  experience,  when  relic  hunter  Gene  Salvino  called 
across  the  open  fields  of  a  Revolutionary  War  site  those  magical  words,  "Musketballs!"  From  what  we 
would  later  call  "The  Killing  Field,"  we  were  about  to  pull  over  100  fired  musketballs  from  the  soil  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Rich  was  about  to  introduce  the  rest  of  his  team  to  a  very  similar  frenzied  digging 
experience! 

"Within  a  minute,  everyone  had  their  detectors  in  hand  and  were  scouring  the  ground  with  their  coils.  At 
any  given  time,  at  least  three  out  of  the  four  of  us  were  on  our  knees,  digging  our  latest  targets.  Boyd 
found  a  nice  ball,  but  before  he  could  get  to  it,  he  had  to  pull  a  complete  bayonet  from  the  hole  first!  I 
thought  he  had  used  up  all  of  his  luck  with  that  find...  that  is,  until  he  recovered  a  perfect  'US'  box  plate 
from  his  next  hole! 

"We  dug  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  adding  more  buttons,  balls,  bayonets,  and  plates  to  our 
collecting  bags.  Still,  in  the  back  of  our  minds,  and  despite  the  great  success  we  were  having  there 
continued  that  one  nagging  thought:  'We  don't  know  where  we  are...  we  don't  know  where  our  cars  and 
trucks  are  parked...  we  are  still  lost!"' 

The  team  was  finally  able  to  find  a  trail  and  make  it  back  to  their  vehicles  after  another  four  hours  of 
hiking.  "We  took  a  compass  heading  on  a  tower  we  could  see,  and  later,  with  the  aid  of  satellite  pictures 
found  on  the  internet,  we  were  able  to  locate  the  exact  area  in  which  we  had  found  the  lost  camp. 

Better  than  that,  we  were  also  able  to  find  an  easier  way  in  and  out  of  the  site.  On  that  first  day,  we 
estimated  that  we  had  hiked  over  1 5  miles.  That  would  be  the  last  time  we  would  do  that  much  hiking... 
the  next  time,  we'd  have  to  do  a  lot  more  relic  hunting! 


This  iockplate,  displaying  the  remains  of  a  flash  pan,  was  converted  from  a  flintlock  into  a  percussion 
fmng  system.  Examples  of  such  economy  can  be  found  on  many  muskets  used  by  Union  troops  early 

In  the  war. 
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Seven  plates  have  been 
recovered  from  the  lost  Union 
camp  so  far.  incredibly,  the 
first  was  found  sitting  on  the 
surface  as  the  team  was 
descending  a  steep  ridge. 


"During  the  course  of  the  next  week  our  imaginations  began  running  wild  with  the  thoughts  of  what  the 
campsite  might  still  contain,"  Rich  continued,  "but  as  it  turned  out  the  first  find  of  the  second  hunt  was 
made  without  the  aid  of  a  metal  detector.  Hy  and  I  were  scrambling  up  a  steep  ravine,  and  we  both 
passed  something  which  Keith's  sharp  eyes  found  sticking  out  of  the  ground-  another  'US'  boxplate! 
From  that  point  on,  I  made  a  vow  to  myself  about  keeping  my  eyes  open  at  all  times." 


During  subsequent  trips  back  to  the  site,  the  team  was  able  to  recover  over  1,000  Minie  balls,  several 
bayonets,  a  total  of  seven  plates,  numerous  buttons  from  New  York  and  Connecticut  troops,  bayonet 
scabbard  tips,  and  a  host  of  other  interesting  relics  from  the  Civil  War. 

Listening  to  Rich  tell  his  tale  of  lost  camps  and  numerous  recovered  relics  is  enough  to  get  any  relic 
hunter's  heart  pumping.  Up  here  in  the  Northeast,  we  rarely  find  the  quantity  of  relics  that  Civil  War 
sites  often  yield.  When  you  look  up  the  statistics  on  the  number  of  troops  engaged  on  the  fields  of 
combat,  and  compare  the  figures  with  those  of  the  French  &  Indian  War  and  the  American  Revolution,  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  reason  behind  so  many  recovered  relics  from  that  period  of  conflict.  More  soldiers 
died  at  Gettysburg  during  the  first  36  hours  than  Burgoyne  and  Gates  fielded  during  the  entire  Saratoga 
campaign! 

It's  easy  to  see,  however,  from  Rich's  story,  that  it  takes  a  combination  of  luck,  research,  and  a  lot  of 
legwork  to  make  a  successful  hunt.  I  liked  the  part  of  his  tale  about  waking  up  and  finding  himself 
surrounded  by  numerous  targets...  but  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  would  have  enjoyed  taking  part  in  that  15- 
mile  blind  trek  through  the  deep  woods! 
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Nice  Guys  Finish  First 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


Nice  guys  finish  first? 


I  guess  I  just  had  to  twist  that  phrase  a  little  bit  to  suit  my 
purpose  and  that  of  this  story.  I  could  never  adhere  to 
the  idea  that  they  could  ever  finish  last,  simply  because 
nice  guys  deserve  and  have  earned  a  better  treatment. 
You  always  know  exactly  "where  they  are  coming  from," 
because  they  have  about  as  many  angles  as  your 
average  egg.  You  never  have  to  watch  your  back  with 
this  type  of  guy-  they're  usually  covering  you,  as  they 
used  to  say  in  the  old  Western  movies.  They  don't 
despair  easily,  and  can  usually  bring  a  sense  of  humor 
to  even  the  most  dismal  of  situations.  They're  guys  you 
can  trust,  and  people  like  to  be  around  them. 


Over  the  years  Paul  and  Neal  have  amassed 
a  fine  collection  of  artifacts,  and  their  display 
is  a  big  draw  at  every  show.  Shown  here  are 
only  a  few  of  the  Colonial  buckles  they  have 
found  on  their  Thursday  searches. 


They  won't  take  advantage  of  a  situation,  and  you  can  always  count  on  their  help.  They're  usually  men 
of  simple  words  and  short  sentences,  but  when  they  speak,  people  generally  listen.  I  guess  that's 
because  they  mean  what  they  say.  Their  philosophy,  character,  and  sense  of  fair  play  comes  from  the 
depths  of  grassroots  America. 


The  pair  of  matching  knee  buckles  were  found  on  the  same  site 
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yards  apart  and  on  different  searches.  While  the  other  buckle  give* 
the  illusion  of  being  made  of  silver,  only  the  upper  surface  is 
actually  silver-  a  true  example  of  New  England  economy' 


Some  argue  that  they're  a  dying  breed.  I  think  not.  You  can  still  find  them  around-  just  have  to  look  a 
little  harder  these  days.  You  won't  find  them  up  on  any  soapbox-  there's  a  "camouflage  of  quiet"  about 
them.  They  don't  use  the  word  I  a  great  deal-  it's  not  in  their  humble  nature.  They'll  never  throw  a  bunch 
of  fancy  facts  and  numbers  at  you  to  prove  a  point.  Instead,  they  rely  on  something  that  is  very 
uncommon  these  days:  common  sense. 

And  if  you  ever  find  yourself  up  in  Daniel  Webster's  part  of  the  country,  you  won't  have  to  look  any 
further  than  "Uncle"  Paul  and  "Uncle"  Neal's  true  New  Hampshire  men  and  just  a  couple  of  nice  guys! 


Paul  and  Neal  have  also  made  some  excellent  nen-mefaiilc 
recoveries  on  the  site  of  old  cellar  hole  dumps.  In  the  center  is  an 

early  whale-oil  lamp. 


I  first  met  Paul  and  Neal  about  a  half  dozen  years  ago  at  the  Best  of  the  Northeast  treasure  show  in 
Keene,  New  Hampshire.  They  came  up  to  the  table  I  was  behind,  and  Paul  slowly  opened  up  a  folded 
paper  towel.  "Wait  until  you  see  these,"  came  a  voice  from  a  tall,  bearded  stranger  who  was  playing 
"wing  man"  to  Paul's  shoulder.  With  painstaking  slowness,  each  layer  of  paper  was  unfolded  until  the 
treasure  was  revealed.  I  was  amazed  to  see  a  perfectly  matched  pair  of  Colonial  knee  buckles.  Not  only 
were  they  in  beautiful  condition,  but  they  were  cast  and  engraved  in  silver! 

"I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  them,"  said  Paul.  I  asked  how  they  were  found,  and  he  responded  with  a 
story  about  an  old  cellar  hole  in  the  deep  woods,  and  how  one  buckle  was  found  during  an  early  spring 
search,  while  the  other  was  recovered  in  another  part  of  the  site,  weeks  later.  To  say  the  least,  it  was 
an  interesting  find  and  tale  of  recovery. 
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The  brass  butt  plate  and  trigger  guard  from  an  early  flintlock  were 
unearthed  at  one  of  the  team's  favorite  sites.  "We  kept  on  looking 
for  the  rest  of  the  rifle,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found/’  Neal  said. 


g,  a  good  portion  of  the  tabletop  was  covered  with  relics.  Other  people  began  coming  over  and 
checking  out  the  finds  Paul  had  made.  Yet,  I  think  the  neatest  thing  about  that  initial  meeting  was  the 
smile  on  Wingman's  face-  it  never  left.  He  was  happy  to  see  his  friend  and  hunting  partner  share  the 
hard-won  cellar  hole  recoveries  he  had  made.  Neal,  as  I  lat 


i  f;rst  met  Paul  and  Neal  years  ago  at  one  of  the 
Sest  of  the  Northeast  shows  just  a  couple  of 
really  nice  guys  who  made  some  really  Interesting 


Well,  in  the  years  to  follow,  I've  had  ample  opportunities,  on  a  yearly  basis,  to  view  the  recoveries  made 
by  this  interesting  team  of  relic  hunters!  Both  Paul  and  Neal  specialize  in  old  cellar  holes  found  in  the 
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deep  New  Hampshire  woods.  "You  just  never  know  what  you  are  going  to  find,"  stated  Neal. 


From  the  numerous  finds  the  two  have  made,  it 
seems  apparent  that  bells  were  a  very  popular 
New  England  item. 


At  a  recent  show  I  was  able  to  view  an  unusual  small  silver  watch  fob  that  Neal  had  dug  during  the 
previous  month.  It  was  dated  1791  and  was  covered  with  engraved  Masonic  symbols.  Paul  was  quick 
to  follow  with  his  1742  piece  of  eight,  and  for  the  life  of  me,  I  didn't  know  which  relic  I  like  the  best. 

"Lots  of  times  there  is  just  too  much  trash  around  the  remains  of  the  old  foundations,  so  we  don't 
usually  search  too  close  to  them,"  added  Neal,  "but  we  always  run  our  coils  over  the  foundation  stones 
from  the  inside  of  the  cellar,  just  to  check  and  see  if  anyone  might  have  used  a  loose  stone  to  conceal  a 
coin  stash." 
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One  of  Paul's  best  finds  of  the  year  was  this 
1742  Spanish  Pillar  dollar.  Finding  a  piece 
of  eight  is  a  dream  nearly  every  relic  hunter 
longs  to  have  fulfilled! 


For  those  who  are  new  to  relic  hunting  and  have  never  searched  any  old  cellar  holes,  there  are  a 
number  of  tips  that  will  help  you  to  have  a  successful  hunt  on  such  a  site. 


When  searching  close  to  the  foundation  of  a  building  where  you  expect  a  good  deal  of  debris  from  the 
destruction  of  the  walls,  you  will  often  find  it  beneficial  to  use  a  smaller  coil.  A  smaller  coil  will  give  you 
the  ability  to  thread  your  way  between  some  of  the  targets  your  detector  might  be  attempting  to 
discriminate  away,  and  make  it  easier  to  distinguish  and  target  nonferrous  items  such  as  coins  and 
jewelry. 


Most  pewter  spoon  finds  made  from  old  cellar  holes  in  the  form  of 
fragments.  However,  Paul  and  Neal  seem  to  have  a  knack  for 
getting  them  out  of  the  ground  intact! 


It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  make  an  initial  visual  survey  of  the  surrounding  grounds.  Look  for  the 
remains  of  old  fruit  trees  that  might  indicate  the  site  of  a  small  orchard.  The  banks  of  any  sloping 
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ground  that  might  have  been  used  as  a  dumping  site  in  earlier  centuries  can  produce  a  wealth  of 
interesting  items  from  the  past.  Those  folks  of  the  bygone  days  didn't  have  the  benefit  of  "garbage  pick 
ups,"  and  usually  anything  that  was  past  its  time  of  usefulness  was  thrown  over  a  bank,  and  put  "out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind." 


Each  of  these  early  dwellings  needed  a  source  of  water.  The  water  may  have  come  from  a  stream,  a 
natural  spring  in  a  rock  wall,  or  as  is  usually  the  case,  from  a  hand-dug  and  stone-lined  well.  Areas 
between  the  water  source  and  the  dwelling  remains  should  be  searched  very  carefully,  as  those 
grounds  saw  a  continued  amount  of  repeated  foot  traffic.  Be  very  careful  when  searching  for  the  well.  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  never  having  fallen  into  one,  but  there  have  been  some  close  calls! 


Another  area  that  saw  foot  traffic  on  a  daily  basis  is  the  route  to  the  outhouse.  Look  for  depressions  in 
the  ground  and  perhaps  some  light  foundation  work  on  which  the  outhouse  may  have  stood.  Another 
dead  giveaway  is  the  presence  of  lilac  trees.  These  bushes  were  generally  planted  near  the  outhouse- 
a  form  of  Colonial  "air  freshener." 


Look  for  the  remains  of  other  outbuildings.  Small  barns  and  carriage  houses  are  often  sites  that  will 
produce  a  number  of  interesting  recoveries.  On  small  buildings,  stones  were  often  used  just  on  the 
corner  of  the  structure,  making  them  often  difficult  to  locate  after  innumerable  falls.  The  only  remains  to 
indicate  their  one-time  presence  may  be  the  nails  that  held  them  together.  Searching  with  your 
detector's  discrimination  at  its  lowest  setting,  or  detecting  in  all-metal  mode,  may  help  you  to  locate 
where  these  smaller  buildings  stood.  Once  you  have  encountered  an  area  with  a  large  concentration  of 
nails,  boost  your  discrimination  level  back  up  and  begin  digging  some  of  the  good  targets. 


You  may  also  want  to  search  for  items  of  a  non-metallic  nature.  If  you  find  an  area  that  is  scattered  with 
pieces  of  broken  glass  and  pottery,  or  if  you  find  that  you  are  digging  pipe  stems  out  of  the  ground  while 
trying  to  recover  a  target  detected  by  your  metal  detector,  you  might  just  decide  to  do  a  little  sifting. 
While  the  remains  of  these  objects  may  be  fragmentary  on  the  surface,  the  chances  are  good  that  in 
the  depths  of  the  soil  similar  ones  have  been  protected  and  can  be  recovered  virtually  intact. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  tips  that  Paul  and  Neal  employ  when  searching  around  the  remains  of  early 
dwellings,  and  they  sure  have  paid  off!  Take  a  few  of  these  hints,  along  with  your  metal  detector,  and 
head  out  to  that  small  cellar  hole  you  know  about  in  the  woods  and  give  it  a  second  search.  Paul  and 
Neal  may  have  related  just  enough  clues  to  enable  you  to  have  some  really  successful  hunts  even  on 
sites  you  have  already  visited! 
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Pictures  Of  The  Past 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


They  say  that,  "The  longest  of  journeys  begins  with  but  a 
single  footstep,"  and  I’d  have  to  say  that  this  expression  is 
very  close  to  the  mark  when  it  comes  to  relic  hunters.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  look  back  to  that  initial  old  non-coin 
recovery.  In  some  cases  it  might  have  been  a  Colonial 
buckle,  or  perhaps  one  from  the  Civil  War.  Was  it  a  Minie, 
or  a  musketball...  an  old  button  with  an  interesting  design 
or  number?  At  that  point  in  time,  and  with  that  recovery  in 
hand,  we  probably  didn't  realize  that  we  had  opened  a 
new  door  and  were  heading  down  a  very  long  hallway 
leading  to  the  past. 


Volume  37  February  2Q03 


Among  the  cache  of  pictures  were 
memories  of  digs  on  a  fort  dating  from  King 
George's  War...  a  piace  where  clay  pipes 
and  King  George  coppers  abounded! 


It  is  a  hallway  filled  with  numerous  doors,  and  as  we  travel  its  course,  we  might  chance  to  open  a  few  of 
those  doors  as  we  pass.  Some  might  lead  to  Indian  Wars  sites,  another  to  recoveries  from  the  Civil 
War.  As  we  travel  farther  down  that  corridor  of  time,  we  pass  other  doors  which  are  clearly  labeled:  War 
of  1812...  the  American  Revolution...  French  &  Indian  War...  Queen  Anne's  War.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very 
long  hall  down  which  we  travel! 


There  were  many  memories  of  early  tavern  sites  where 
spigots,  buttons,  and  coins  were  recovered. 
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Some  of  the  rooms  beyond  the  doors  we  may  find  interesting  and  comfortable.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
legions  of  books,  dusty  and  time-worn,  their  pages  dog-eared  by  others  who  have  been  here  before  us, 
sought  the  secrets  of  the  past,  and  left  their  own  notes,  in  a  crabbed  hand,  in  the  margins.  They  are  the 
clues  that  lead  us  to  the  field  and  forests,  with  digging  tool  and  detector  in  hand,  to  learn  of  the  past 
from  the  relics  we  recover. 


When  it  comes  to  being  a  historical  romantic,  I  guess  I  am  incurable.  I  can't  dig  a  musketball  without 
wondering  who  fired  it  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  fired.  Was  its  final  objective  a  deer, 
some  meat  for  the  table;  or  was  it  a  man,  an  enemy,  a  foe?  That  small  Colonial  brass  thimble,  lost  on 
the  site  of  a  stockaded  fort,  makes  me  wonder  about  life  on  the  frontier  for  a  young  girl.  What  were  her 
aspirations?  Did  she  live  to  become  an  old  woman,  bent  by  age  and  struggle,  yet  filled  with  tales  of 
what  the  "old  days"  were  like,  stories  to  thrill  her  grandchildren?  Or  was  hers  one  of  the  many  small, 
longhaired  scalps  that  graced  a  lodge  pole  in  some  primitive  village  of  painted  men?  It's  difficult  to  be  a 
relic  hunter  and  not  romanticize  the  past  or  the  people  who  lived  it. 


The  bent  and  sorely  worn 
love  token  was  later 
transformed  into  a  lucky 
p-ece  when  it  was  given  to 
a  young  British  soldier 
before  he  left  for  battle  in 
the  New  World.  Whether 
the  coin  brought  him  luck 
or  not  is  just  another 
question  well  never  be 
able  to  answer. 


I'll  let  you  in  on  a  little  secret...  this  little  piece  that  I'm  writing  wasn't  supposed  to  be  this  month's 
column.  The  column  was  supposed  to  deal  with  "Big  Silver"  of  the  Colonial  sort.  I  guess  that  column 
might  be  written  next  month,  and  it  all  stems  from  the  fact  that  I  got  lost  in  one  of  those  "rooms" 
yesterday.  It  was  a  cool  day,  one  of  my  office  windows  was  open,  and  I  wanted  to  check  out  some 
recent  photos  I  had  taken.  I  rarely  get  visitors  in  my  office,  so  everything  is  usually  where  I  put  it. 
However,  due  to  some  mental  preoccupation,  the  photos  were  not  where  I  thought  I  had  put  them,  so 
the  search  began.  Once  I  entered  my  photo  files,  my  day  was  gone...  I  was  lost. 


I  was  lost  in  three  decades  of  nostalgic  memories.  There  were  photos  of  the  great  hunts-  and  the  not  so 
great  hunts-  thousands  of  pictures  of  recovered  relics,  some  I  had  found  and  others  recovered  by  fellow 


relic  hunters.  There  were  hunt  pictures...  wide  open  fields,  and  thick  forests...  broad  creeks...  high 
mountains.  There  were  hundreds  of  pictures  of  fellows  with  whom  I  had  shared  those  hunts.  Some  I  still 
hunt  with...  others,  I  don't...  some  are  dead,  lost  threads  that  form  that  fabric  we  call  history.  There 
weren't  many  frowns  or  disgruntled  looks  in  those  pictures,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  smiles.  We  shared  a 
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common  bond,  and  a  common  quest,  the  search  for  history  and  the  ability  to  understand  it  a  little  better. 

None  of  us  ever  considered  ourselves  pros...  just  older  students...  and  I  guess  there  existed  a  common 
joy  in  such  common  pursuits.  Yes,  maybe  that  was  it. 


Colonial  fishhooks,  a  thimble,  and  a  clasp 
knife  reflect  camp  life  in  the  mid  18th 
c entury.  A  wide  assortment  of  Interesting 
relics  can  be  found  on  sites  once  occupied 
by  troops  as  they  wintered  or  awaited  battle 


As  I  flipped  through  the  photos,  I  saw  many  images  of  relics  still  found  on  the  shelves  of  my  office,  or  in 
the  glass-faced  cabinets.  I  saw  other  images  of  artifacts  that  were  sold  by  some  fellow  relic  hunters  who 
saw  only  the  dollar  signs  and  cared  little  for  the  historic  value  of  their  recoveries.  For  the  most  part,  they 
were  relic  miners,  and  I  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  searching  with  them. 


"How  much  is  it  worth?"  is  one  of  the  questions  I  dislike  most,  but  perhaps  that  is  merely  a  sign  of  the 
times,  akin  to  judging  a  man  by  the  salary  he  earns.  I  like  it  when  people  ask  about  the  best  find  you 
ever  made,  and  you'll  rarely,  if  ever,  find  a  true  relic  hunter  listing  big  dollar  items  along  with  his  best 
find. 


among  my  best  finds  on  site  dating  from  the  American 

Revolution. 
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I  found  a  picture  of  my  relic  hunting  buddy,  Roger  Maben,  yesterday,  and  he  was  holding  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  find  he  ever  made.  It  wasn't  the  1839  half  dollar,  or  the  half  dozen  War  of  1812 
buttons  he  dug  from  a  very  small  area.  It  was  a  picture  of  Roger  holding  a  little  hand-forged  frying  pan.  I 
wrote  a  story  about  it  once.  It  was  a  story  about  a  father  making  his  way  back  from  the  village 
blacksmith's  shop  with  a  very  special  present  for  his  daughter  on  a  snowy  December  evening.  You 
could  read  volumes  into  that  one-pound  piece  of  rusty,  beaten  iron  that  you'd  never  get  from  recovering 
a  silver  dollar.  We'll  never  know  the  true  story  about  that  little  frying  pan,  but  I'm  sure  that  one  existed 
and  it  revolved  around  a  smile  on  a  young  girl's  face. 


One  photo  contained  a  picture  of  five  pieces-of-eight  and  three  other  pieces  of  Spanish  silver  flanking  a 
bent  and  tarnished  silver  disk.  That  sorely  worn  disk  of  silver,  found  in  the  remains  of  a  soldier's  purse, 
had  once  been  a  British  sixpence...  a  love  token.  For  years  I  didn't  know  why  that  disk  of  silver  was 
carried  along  with  a  number  of  coins  of  such  finer  quality,  nor  did  I  realize  the  human  significance  it 
contained.  When  the  realization  finally  came,  it  arrived  with  the  force  of  a  sledgehammer  blow! 


Recovered  lead  projectiles  from  any  war  stlli  give  me  a 
thrill,  whether  I’m  digging  them  up  or  looking  at  an  old 

photo. 


To  give  you  the  short  version,  if  a  young  Englishman  was  endeared  to  a  young  lady  he  would  give  her  a 
new  sixpence.  The  ends  of  the  sixpence  were  bent,  so  when  looking  for  coins  in  her  purse,  the  young 
lady  would  know  which  coin  not  to  take  out  for  payment.  The  coin,  through  numerous  years  of  being 
abraded  by  other  coins  in  the  purse,  had  become  completely  smooth. 


However,  this  still  left  one  question:  what  was  it  doing  in  some  soldier's  purse?  Finally,  like  getting  hit 
square  in  the  forehead  with  a  crystal  bullet,  the  reason  came  to  me.  It  had  been  given  to  a  young 
soldier  as  a  good  luck  token  by  one  of  his  female  family  members...  a  mother,  or  perhaps  a 
grandmother.  It  had  brought  her  years  of  good  luck,  and  perhaps  it  would  do  as  much  for  her  son  or 
grandson,  who  would  be  traveling  across  the  seas  to  an  unknown  wilderness  empire  to  fight  for  king 
and  country. 
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Iron  targets,  such  as  these  "ice  creepers", 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  collection.  Either 
lost  of  discarded;  they  remained  beneath 
the  soil  tangled  in  roots,  for  over  two 
centuries. 


That  little  piece  of  twisted  silver  was  representative  of  a  love  that  was  centuries  old...  and  forever,  as 
well,  it  will  stand  as  my  best  find. 


Close  to  the  front  of  the  file  I  found  more  recent  photographs  of  our  latest  adventures.  Instead  of 
digging  history,  we  were  attempting  to  re-create  it.  The  term  "living  history"  is  often  used  to  refer  to  re¬ 
enacting,  and  it  offers  an  entire  different  perspective  to  an  understanding  of  history.  I  think  Charlie 
Ashby,  another  relic  hunting  buddy,  found  out  very  quickly  how  easy  it  was  to  lose  shoe  buckles,  and 
why  we  find  the  remains  of  so  many  on  Colonial  sites.  After  repeated  attempts  at  keeping  his  shoe 
buckles  on,  Charlie  finally  gave  up.  I  later  found  him  sitting  before  the  campfire  with  needle  and  leather 
palm-patch  in  hand,  stitching  loops  in  the  leather  of  his  shoes  to  replace  the  buckles  with  leather  laces. 
It  worked,  and  while  we  later  found  ourselves  as  casualties  on  the  killing  fields  of  Ticonderoga,  at  least 
Charlie  was  able  to  die  with  his  shoes  on! 


While  looking  at  pictures  such  as  this  one,  I  was 
reminded  of  one  of  my  best  hunts...  a  day  when  !  dug 
91  individual  muskethails.  There  was  a  smile  on  my 
face,  but  my  right  hand  I'eit  like  it  had  been  beaten  with 

a  baseball  bat! 
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We've  lost  numerous  pewter  buttons  on  our  campaigns,  and  I  still  can't  find  one  of  my  two-tined  forks. 
There's  more  than  one  discarded  musket  flint  littering  the  field  along  with  its  lead  wrapper,  and  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  don't  know  what  ever  happened  to  that  pewter  copy  of  a  piece-of-eight  I  used  to  carry  in  my 
"possibles"  bag-  although,  I  do  seem  to  remember  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  comely  tavern  maid  as  she 
refilled  my  tankard  with  shrub! 


Roger  Me  ben's  best  find,  a 
small,  hand-forged  frying 
pan,  must  have  really  put  a 
smile  on  some  little  girl's  face 
as  she  braved  frontier  life 
with  her  parents. 


Yes,  it  all  comes  down  to  the  beauty  of  history...  whether  you're  digging  it  or  doing  it! 


Beyond  relic  hunting  is  the  realm  of  re-enacting... 
learning  about  history  by  playing  out  the  part  of  those 
long-gone  Colonials.  I  am  constantly  amazed  by  the 
number  of  small  things  I  learn  about  the  18th  century 
each  time  I  shoulder  my  musket,  don  my  leggings  and 
frock,  and  hit  the  field  with  my  regiment! 
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It's  strange  how  fast  an  afternoon  can  pass  while  looking  at  stacks  of  old  photos  and  remembering  old 
times...  old  hunts...  old  friends.  I'd  like  to  think  that  future  hunts  will  hold  as  many  thrills  and  joys-  and 
smiles.  Photos  of  new  finds  and  new  friends  will  be  added  to  those  of  old,  and  perhaps  next  month  I 
can  stop  all  this  wool-gathering  and  get  on  with  that  story  about  "Big  Silver." 


Maybe  tomorrow... 
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The  Quest  For  Colonial  Silver 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


I  knew  from  the  outset  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  love 
affair  that  would  never  end.  I  sat  beside  the  small  hole  I 
had  just  dug  and  looked  at  the  piece  of  silver  in  my 
hand.  It  was  slightly  blackened  by  the  periodic  flooding 
of  the  field  I  was  in,  but  still  sparkled  to  raise  my  pulse. 


I  had  been  working  the  site  of  the  King  George's  era  fort 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  while  I  had  found  quite  a 
number  and  variety  of  relics,  this  particular  one  just  had 
me  stunned.  It  was  my  first  piece  of  Colonial  silver,  and  it 
was  love  at  first  sight. 


pound  round  l  found  at  the  Rush  to  the 


Rockies  hunt  last  summer,  but  few 
experiences  will  reward  and  thrill  you  like 
digging  a  piece  of  large  Colonial  silver! 


I  took  a  short  break  after  that  initial  recovery  and  examined  the  coin.  It  was  a  one  real  dated  1740,  and  I 
could  easily  see  that  it  had  been  lost  without  having  been  in  circulation  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
pillars  and  banners  stood  out  clearly,  as  did  the  boldness  of  the  date  and  crown.  Since  then,  I  have 
found  quite  a  number  of  early  Colonial  silver  coins,  some  bigger,  some  in  amazingly  better  condition, 
but  that  first  one  was  a  benchmark  of  sorts,  and  will  always  hold  a  special  place  in  my  memories. 
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These  silver  doSlar-sized  “bad  boys"  of  the  Colonial  era  are  a  real  treasure 
when  you  find  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole!  Pictured  are  a  Pillar  Dollar 
(top),  commonly  called  a  “piece  of  eight,”  a  British  crown  dating  from  the 
time  of  King  William  ill  (left),  and  a  French  silver  ecu  (right)  from  the  reign 
of  Lou-s  XV.  Later  in  the  18th  century,  portraits  of  Span-sh  Kings  also 

began  to  adorn  their  coinage. 


I  may  not  be  able  to  remember  the  exact  date  of  the  recovery,  as  25  years  seems  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  such  things,  but  I  could  put  you  within  3'  of  where  it  was  dug,  and  that  is  the  important 
part...  I  just  might  want  to  go  back  there  again  one  of  these  days  and  see  what  I  missed! 

Part  of  the  fascination  with  that  1740  piece  of  Spanish  silver  was  the  fact  that  it  was  unblemished. 
Seldom,  as  relic  hunters,  do  we  find  things  in  such  a  state.  Our  finds  are  often  discards  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  or  function.  In  many  cases  they  are  broken,  fragmentary,  and  corroded. 
Fertilizers  and  other  field  chemicals  have  done  their  best  to  destroy  the  metallic  history  contained  within 
the  ground,  and  often  it's  only  an  educated  eye  and  an  overly  extended  imagination  which  enables  us 
to  make  any  kind  of  identification  possible.  Ahh,  but  field  silver  is  immutable...  tarnished,  perhaps,  but 
the  attractiveness  remains  just  below  the  surface...  just  another  beauty  queen  with  a  little  mud  on  her 
face! 

And  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  silver  does  not  explain  the  true  depth  of  this  love  affair.  I  don't  remember  my 
first  silver  Roosevelt  dime,  or  my  first  Walking  Liberty  half.  Gone  are  the  memories  of  that  first 
Washington  quarter  and  my  first  Barber  of  any  kind.  The  older  the  silver  coin-  the  more  distant  from  my 
time  of  reference-  the  greater  the  memory...  the  greater  the  thrill.  I  guess  that's  just  history,  and  the 
reason  why  we  dig! 
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Differing  basically  in  size  alone,  the  half  real,  real,  and  two  reales  are 
relatively  common  finds  on  sites  dating  from  the  French  &  Indian  War  and 
the  American  Revolution.  Many  are  sorely  worn  as  they  remained  legal 
tender  in  the  U.S.  until  the  mid-19th  century. 


For  relic  hunters,  coins  are  rarely  the  primary  goal  of  the  search.  We're  looking  for  other  things,  and 
coins  of  any  kind  are  just  the  bonus...  most  of  the  time.  Context  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  recovery 
of  field  silver.  One  slightly  humorous  and  irritating  example  should  suffice  for  illustration. 


It  was  a  beautiful  day  to  be  in  the  field.  Art  had  just  recovered  a  Spanish  half  real  from  the  1750s.  Gene 
had  followed  with  a  two  reales  piece  from  about  the  same  period.  I  was  able  to  rack  up  about  $2,000 
damage  to  my  car  with  the  help  of  some  kid  who  didn't  know  the  proper  way  to  wear  a  ball  cap.  Yes, 
such  days  do  occur,  thankfully  with  great  infrequency.  My  mind  was  more  on  insurance  adjusters  and 
auto  body  collision  experts  than  one  relic  hunting,  when  Gene  called  me  over  to  check  out  his  latest 
recovery.  Handing  me  a  large  clump  of  soil,  he  was  excited  and  smiling.  Looking  at  the  mass  of  earth  in 
my  hand,  I  could  see  why.  Just  the  very  edge  of  a  large  silver  coin  was  sticking  from  the  side...  a  real 
teaser! 


"I  can't  look  at  it!  Break  it  open!  Tell  me  what  I  found!  Another  one!  I  can't  believe  it!"  cackled,  chortled, 
laughed  Gene. 


Found  in  most  denominations,  cobs  such  as  these  are 
striking  witness  to  the  lack  of  technology  in  coin  production 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Cut  from  the  end  of  a  bar  of  silver, 
hand  struck,  and  shaved  to  the  proper  weight,  these  coins 
are  found  on  most  Colonial  sites. 


I  know  this  is  a  terrible  use  of  the  English  language,  but  bear  with  me.  That's  pretty  much  the  way  it 
came  out  of  his  mouth.  Be  glad  I  left  out  the  flapping  arms  and  the  pigeon  dance  he  was  doing! 
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I  slowly  broke  open  the  clump  of  earth  and  wondered  if  they  still  killed  the  messenger  when  he  brought 
bad  news.  Gene  had  recovered  a  worn  Barber  half,  and  I  could  pretty  much  guess  what  his  reaction 
would  be.  All  I  could  picture  was  a  little  kid  with  a  big  balloon...  Eddie  wearing  a  maniacal  grin  and 
wielding  a  long  pin.  We  later  recovered  the  Barber  half  sitting  on  a  tangle  of  corn  leaves  in  the  adjacent 
field. 


In  that  particular  field  we  expected,  anticipated,  finding  only  old  coins  mixed  with  the  Colonial  artifacts 
we  were  recovering.  We  had  forgotten  about  the  farmer  from  the  1890s  with  a  hole  in  his  pocket  who 
lost  his  spare  change  while  walking  behind  the  plow.  His  irritation  over  losing  his  Saturday-night-in-town 
funding  could  never  have  matched  Gene's  irritation  at  finding  it  100  years  later! 


Two  British  half  crowns  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  II.  The 


ueen  Anne  bears  the  mintmark  E  beneath  the  bust,  designating  the 


Edinburgh  mint,  while  the  George  II,  with  the  name  LIMA,  indicates  that  the 
half  crown  was  cast  from  silver  captured  in  Lima,  Peru. 


So,  where  do  we  find  these  Colonial  beauties  of  the  past?  Well,  if  you're  relic  hunting,  they  will  turn  up 
on  most  of  the  sites  you  are  searching.  We  don't  really  know  when  the  hand  of  Providence  will  tap  us 
on  the  shoulder,  we're  just  happy  when  it  does...  remember,  we're  relic  hunting  and  coins  are  not  our 
primary  mission,  nor  in  our  primary  directive,  right?  However,  if  you  happen  to  be  primarily  a 
coinshooter,  there  are  a  couple  of  places  you  might  want  to  check  out  with  your  coil. 

I  think  the  first  place  I  would  search  if  attempting  to  find  old  and  Colonial  silver  would  be  cellar  holes. 
Often  they  appear  as  just  holes  in  the  forest  floor,  or  stone-lined  pits,  but  they  can  be  a  source  of  many 
of  your  finer  coins;  and  depending  on  how  long  the  homes  were  inhabited,  the  variety  of  coin  types  can 
sometimes  be  amazing! 


Don't  confine  your  search  to  merely  the  edges  of  the  hole-  range  out.  There  were  gardens  and  flower 
beds...  orchards  and  outbuildings...  wells  and  outhouses...  all  places  where  coins  and  other  interesting 
pieces  of  the  past  can  be  found.  Above  all,  the  first  rule  is  to  be  sure  to  take  only  the  coins.  Leave  any 
musketballs,  buttons,  buckles,  two-tined  forks,  and  gun  parts  on  the  nearest  stone  walls  for  us  relic 
hunters! 
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‘There  was  a  crooked  man,  who  walked  a  crooked  mile,  who  found  a 
crooked  sixpence. Weil  what  he  really  found  was  a  discarded  British 
ove  token,  in  Great  Britain  they  are  often  found  with  the  bust  of  the  king  or 
queen  fully  intact,  but  here  In  the  States,  they  are  often  simply  bent  silver 

blanks. 


Finding  these  cellar  holes  is  not  too  difficult  a  task.  Ask  any  deer  hunter,  and  he'll  probably  be  able  to 
put  you  on  at  least  a  dozen  sites  he  has  run  across  in  the  woods.  Another  way  to  find  these  sites  is  by 
comparing  old  maps  with  current  maps  of  your  area.  What  you  will  be  looking  for  are  early  roads  that 
are  no  longer  in  use.  Not  every  old  dirt  road  was  paved  over  or  made  into  a  two-lane  highway.  Some 
backroads  stayed  that  way,  slowly  cycling  into  mere  trails  as  they  were  bypassed.  Many  of  the  old 
dwellings  that  lined  such  roads  were  eventually  abandoned,  destined  to  become  relic  hunting 
paradises. 


Most  early  villages  and  towns  had  an  assortment  of  mills.  Found  near  streams  and  creeks,  they  were 
abandoned  when  steam  and  electrical  power  became  commonplace,  allowing  mills  to  be  constructed 
anywhere.  Eventually,  with  the  advent  of  "store  bought"  food,  the  one-time  thriving  local  mills  ceased  to 
exist.  Check  out  that  old  map  once  again.  Pay  attention  to  the  waterways  and  search  for  ponds  and 
areas  where  waterfalls  might  be  found.  There  is  a  good  chance  that  you  will  run  across  the  site  of  an 
old  mill.  Carefully  examine  new  maps...  road  maps.  Look  for  such  unmistakable  names  as  Mill  Road 
(or,  even  more  intriguing,  Old  Mill  Road),  Mill  Pond  Road...  just  to  name  a  couple  of  examples  found  in 
my  own  town. 


Fords  are  good  sites.  Well,  you  might  find  a  couple  in  your  local  junkyard.  In  that  variety,  your  best  bet 
is  to  check  the  backseat  for  loose  change.  Watch  the  wasp  nests  when  you  lift  the  seat.  Experience  is  a 
great  teacher. 
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Making  change  in  some  cases  merely  meant  having  a  sharp  chisel  and  a 
hammer  of  the  proper  weight!  A  "bit,"  or  a  1/8  slice  of  a  piece  of  eight,  was 
valued  at  12-1/2!:],  while  a  quarter  of  the  same  Pillar  dollar  was  "two  bits," 

or  25G...  sound  familiar? 


No,  the  type  of  fords  I  am  talking  about  are  the  ones  used  for  crossing  rivers  and  creeks.  The  sites  of 
old  wooden  bridges  are  equally  as  good.  Anywhere  that  masses  of  people  were  funneled  through  could 
yield  an  abundance  of  old  coins.  Many  times  when  troops  were  on  the  move,  a  ford  was  a  good  place 
to  camp.  In  times  of  war,  they  were  strategic  places  to  fortify.  On  sites  occupied  by  military  forces,  you'll 
be  digging  a  lot  of  relics  as  well  as  old  coins  and  silver.  (Author's  note:  If  relics  are  recovered,  see  Rule 
#1  under  "Cellar  Holes.") 


Military  camps  and  skirmish  sites  are  another  place  where  old  silver  can  be  found.  Some  of  the  best 
and  earliest  silver  I  have  found  has  come  from  such  sites.  The  longer  troops  were  encamped,  the 
greater  the  possibility  for  finding  a  large  amount  of  discarded  and  lost  items.  The  largest  Spanish  cob  in 
my  collection  was  found  on  the  site  of  a  Revolutionary  War  encampment  where  troops  lingered  for 
weeks. 


Skirmish  and  battle  sites  often  yield  multiple  coin  recoveries.  Let's  face  the  facts...  when  there's  a  lot  of 
lead  flying  in  the  air,  who  is  going  to  worry  about  a  change  purse  that  has  been  dropped  or  torn  from 
your  waist  as  you  were  running  through  the  brush,  seeking  cover?  Not  many  mothers  raised  such  fools! 
Often  the  coins  will  be  sitting  just  below  the  surface,  their  leather  purse  having  rotted  away  long  ago. 

Certainly,  we  don't  offer  a  guarantee  that  you'll  find  your  next  piece  of  Colonial  silver  within  a  couple  of 
days,  or  even  a  couple  of  months;  but  putting  yourself  on  the  proper  location  for  such  a  recovery  just 
might  result  in  having  one  of  these  silvery  disks  winking  at  you  from  a  shovelful  of  turned  soil  in  the  near 
future! 
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Of  Old  Dogs  And  New  Tricks 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

"You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks!" 

...or  can  you? 

I  knew  from  the  outset  that  this  was  going  to  be 
a  love  affair  that  would  never  end.  I  sat  beside 
the  small  hole  I  had  just  dug  and  looked  at  the 
piece  of  silver  in  my  hand.  It  was  slightly 
blackened  by  the  periodic  flooding  of  the  field  I 
was  in,  but  still  sparkled  to  raise  my  pulse. 

I  had  been  working  the  site  of  the  King 
George's  era  fort  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
x  while  I  had  found  quite  a  number  and  variety  of 
relics,  this  particular  one  just  had  me  stunned.  It 
was  my  first  piece  of  Colonial  silver,  and  it  was 
love  at  first  sight. 


texii: 


The  inventiveness  of  Civil  War  soldiers  was  amazina! 
This  log  and  canvas  construction  was  excavated  on  the 
interior  and  offered  a  comparably  cozy  shelter  for 
wintering  troops 


I  took  a  short  break  after  that  initial  recovery  and  examined  the  coin.  It  was  a  one  real  dated  1740,  and  I 
could  easily  see  that  it  had  been  lost  without  having  been  in  circulation  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
pillars  and  banners  stood  out  clearly,  as  did  the  boldness  of  the  date  and  crown.  Since  then,  I  have 
found  quite  a  number  of  early  Colonial  silver  coins,  some  bigger,  some  in  amazingly  better  condition, 
but  that  first  one  was  a  benchmark  of  sorts,  and  will  always  hold  a  special  place  in  my  memories. 
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Complete  with  log  chimney  and  brick  fire  pit. 

these  huts  became  winter  homes  for 
soldiers  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  In  the 


spring,  the  tents  were  stripped  down  and 
the  logs  pushed  into  the  hole:  the  discarded 
remains  of  winter  habitation  remaining  for 
future  relic  hunters. 


^  It  was  a  phrase  which  would  run  through  my  mind  a  hundred  times  during  the  course  of  that  October 
weekend  in  Virginia.  The  surrounding  countryside  looked  very  familiar,  similar  to  upstate  New  York,  but 
without  the  mountains,  and  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  cars-  but  this  Yankee  knew  for  certain,  as  soon  as  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  listened  with  both  ears,  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  his  element. 

I  guess  I  might  have  been  considered  a  little  naive  when  it  came  to  relic  hunting  "Southern  style."  I  don't 
think  it  was  too  obvious  in  the  very  beginning,  but  as  the  first  day  wore  on,  I  knew  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  to  relic  hunting  that  weekend  than  just  swinging  a  coil  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  digging  handfuls  of  Minie  balls! 
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Stepping  down  into  a  reconstructed  hut  was 
an  interesting  experience  after  having  spent 
a  day  digging  relics  from  the  remains  of  an 
original  hut.  These  reconstructed  huts  were 
found  on  the  grounds  of  the  White  Oak 
Museum,  located  in  Falmouth,  Virginia, 


Prior  to  the  trip  we  were  told  to  bring  large  digging  tools,  and  that  certain  areas  in  which  we  would  be 
hunting  contained  highly  mineralized  soil...  and  every  so  often  the  terms  "digging  huts"  and  "hut  diggin'" 
were  mentioned.  I  will  admit  I  was  pretty  clueless...  heck,  the  only  "hut"  I  knew  anything  about  sold 
pizzas! 

My  education  in  Virginia  relic  hunting  techniques  was  about  to  begin.  I  didn't  need  to  lose  any  of  my 
Northern/Revolutionary  War  relic  hunting  techniques,  but  I  sure  had  to  put  a  lot  of  it  aside;  that,  and 
open  my  mind  to  a  new  type  of  searching.  I  found  myself  constantly  having  to  adapt  to  a  different  way 
of  looking  at  the  past...  a  different  way  of  viewing  and  "reading"  the  ground. 
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Found  In  most  denominations,  cobs  such  as 
these  are  striking  witness  to  the  lack  of 
technology  in  coin  production  in  the  Spanish 


Monies.  Cut  from  the  end  of  a  bar  of  silver. 


hand  struck,  and  shaved  to  the  proper 
weight,  these  coins  are  found  on  most 
Colonial  sites. 


Today,  we  are  constantly  bombarded  with  phrases  about  "thinking  outside  the  box."  Personally,  I  never 
gave  it  much  thought-  few  of  us  who  have  passed  that  half-century  mark  do.  We're  kind  of  set  in  our 
ways,  and  the  rut  we  dug  so  long  ago  has  grown  pretty  comfortable...  but  from  what  I  witnessed,  if  you 
don't  plan  on  making  some  major  changes  in  your  thinking  and  digging,  you're  going  to  wind  up  with  a 
very  sore  back  and  an  empty  collecting  bag! 

I  guess  you  could  say  that  my  first  day  in  the  field  was  the  day  of  the  big  lesson.  The  temperature  was 
hitting  around  the  90°  mark,  and  the  humidity  was  probably  a  little  higher.  You'd  drink  a  bottle  of  cold 
water,  and  five  minutes  later  your  shirt  would  be  wringing  wet.  It  was  one  of  those  windless  days  where 
you  can  feel  the  heat  baking  your  head  and  rising  from  the  soil  at  the  same  time...  real  relic  hunting 
weather! 
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Mark  was  able  to  recover  quite  a  number  of 
relics  from  his  hut  site,  in  fact,  it  seemed 


that  almost  every  other  shovelful 


of  earth 


held 


somethino  of  interest. 

w 


Any  of  the  targets  I  dug  that  first  day  were  deep...  very  deep.  There  were  very  few  surface  indicators  to 
give  evidence  that  we  were  walking  over  what  had  once  been  a  Union  Army  encampment. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  Charlie  Ashby  and  I  decided  that  we'd  had  just  about  enough  of  searching 
the  open  fields  and  decided  to  head  into  the  tangle  of  brush  and  the  shade.  It  seemed  that  quite  a 
number  of  other  people  had  the  same  idea. 

Other  than  the  shade,  the  searching  conditions  remained  about  the  same-  very  deep  targets,  to  which 
was  added  a  veil  of  spider  webs  that  I  was  continually  dragging  off  my  face.  I  knew  I  was  doing 
something  wrong,  and  I  knew  that  the  ground  had  to  contain  a  lot  more  than  the  dismal  collection  of 
relics  rolling  around  in  the  bottom  of  my  pouch. 
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Mark’s  better  Unde  that,  weekend  included  an  1852  $10 
gold  piece,  an  eagle  breast  plate,  and  a  Union  officer’s 

sword  belt  plate! 


Occasionally,  I  would  pass  another  relic  hunter,  and  we'd  chat  for  a  second  before  continuing  with  our 
search.  One  fellow  mentioned  that  someone  had  recovered  a  Virginia  staff  button  a  few  minutes  earlier 
Another  relic  hunter  told  a  story  of  a  $10  gold  piece  having  been  recovered  from  a  hut  site.  The  finds 
they  related  were  nice  ones,  no  doubt,  but  there  was  that  word  again...  huts.  I  quickly  realized  that 
rather  than  aimlessly  roam  the  woods,  picking  up  the  infrequent  target,  I  desperately  needed  to  gather 
some  sorely  needed  information  about  this  hut  thing! 


The  classroom  in  which  my  lessons  were  to  be  taught  was  pretty  easy  to  find.  A  fellow  was  standing 
knee  deep  in  a  large  excavation,  and  surrounding  him  was  a  group  of  about  20  onlookers.  Every 
detector  was  turned  off  except  for  the  Shadow  X-5  being  used  to  pinpoint  targets  in  the  hole,  as  each 
spectator  waited  breathlessly  for  the  next  relic  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  soil. 


A 


variety  of  glassware  was  recovered  from  a  number  of 
huts,  offering  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  common 
soiider.  From  inkwells  came  letters  to  distant  loved 
ones,  far  removed  from  the  busting  shells  and  hail  of 


The  man  doing  the  digging  looked  very  familiar,  and  so  did  the  woman  who  was  holding  his  recovered 
relics.  Then  their  names  hit  me  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue...  Mark  Swann  was  doing  the  digging,  and  his 
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wife,  Reba,  was  holding  the  recoveries.  I  had  worked  with  Mark  and  Reba  on  several  earlier  relic 
hunting  stories,  and  I  knew  in  a  second  that  if  I  was  going  to  learn  anything  about  digging  Civil  War  era 
huts,  this  would  be  the  place  to  start! 


Viewing  the  finds  Mark  and  Reba  made  that  day  was  enough  to  make  any  relic  hunter  green  with 
envy...  an  1852  $10  gold  piece...  an  eagle  breastplate...  a  Union  officer's  sword  belt  plate...  and  the 
Virginia  button.  Those  were  just  the  big  finds.  There  were  many  other  recoveries  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  lining  the  inside  of  my  collecting  bag,  coming  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  that  hut 
site. 


I  saw  my  hunting  partner,  Charlie  Ashby,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hole-  another  ardent  student  seeking 
information-  and  when  our  eyes  locked,  we  both  knew  what  we  were  going  to  be  doing  the  second  day 
of  the  hunt.  I  will  admit  that  it  took  a  bit  of  persuasion  to  get  Charlie  to  go  along  with  the  idea  of  "hut 
diggin',"  but  we  both  knew  that  we  had  to  adapt  to  the  situation  before  us.  It  was  just  a  simple  case  of, 
"When  in  Rome..."  Well,  you  know  the  rest. 

That  evening  back  in  the  hotel,  with  Charlie  already  warming  to  the  idea  of  tomorrow's  digging,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  run  into  Ed  and  George  Simmers,  a  pair  of  veteran  hut  diggers.  We  listened  intently 
as  they  told  of  hunts  they  had  shared  and  huts  they  had  dug...  of  finds  they  had  made,  and  of 
techniques  they  had  used.  We  plied  them  with  questions,  some  of  which  probably  sounded  pretty 
fundamental  (insert  stupid,  if  you  prefer),  but  they  realized  we  were  new  to  this  aspect  of  relic  hunting, 
and  wanted  to  help  us.  I  learned  more  about  digging  huts  in  those  several  hours  than  I  could  have 
learned  through  studying  any  text  on  the  subject.  The  lessons  were  continued  the  following  day  in  the 
field,  as  Charlie  and  I  watched  Ed  and  George  digging  bottles  from  another  hut  site. 


Other  hut  sites  yielded  "US"  belt  plates,  numerous 
Minie  bails,  and  an  assortment  of  related  relics  left  by 
troops  moving  on  to  fields  of  battle. 


Digging  a  hut  site  is  one  thing,  but  finding  the  site  of  a  former  hut  is  quite  another  story.  As  we  watched 
Ed  and  George,  it  seemed  that  detected  iron  indicators  and  a  fair  amount  of  reading  the  land,  not  to 
mention  some  sort  of  magical  intuitive  sense,  was  at  work  during  the  process  of  locating  a  site  for 
Charlie  and  me  to  dig.  I  guess  that's  got  to  be  the  real  definition  of  "Southern  hospitality"...  when  a 
couple  of  Virginia  relic  hunters  will  help  a  couple  of  New  York  relic  hunters  locate  a  good  site.  Either 
that,  or  we  all  knew,  for  sure,  that  The  War  was  over.  I  think  we  were  only  called  Yankees  a  couple  of 
dozen  times,  or  so! 


"Not  every  hut  holds  a  vast  amount  of  relics"  was  another  lesson  we  had  been  taught  the  previous 
evening,  and  our  first  hut  site  would  live  up  to  those  words.  We  were  able  to  pull  a  couple  of  Minie  balls 
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and  a  knapsack  hook  from  part  of  the  first  hut,  but  on  our  way  to  the  floor  of  the  hut  we  encountered 
roots  as  thick  as  my  arm.  I  guess  that  is  to  be  expected  when  a  75'  tree  decides  to  grow  over  a  former 
hut. 


Through  the  brush  we  heard  a  call  from  our  buddy,  Clay  Soliday.  Clay  had  flown  across  country  from 
Washington  State  to  join  in  the  hunt.  Clay  suggested  that  since  we  only  had  a  few  hours  left  in  the  hunt, 
we  should  combine  our  efforts  on  the  hut  he  was  digging,  as  he  would  never  be  able  to  complete  the 
search  by  himself  in  the  time  remaining.  We  happily  accepted  his  invitation,  and  within  the  first  15 
minutes,  we  had  established  a  system  of  digging.  Clay  would  break  up  the  walls  of  the  hole  with  his 
smaller  shovel,  I  would  haul  the  soil  out  of  the  hole  with  the  larger  shovel,  and  Charlie  would  check  the 
soil  for  artifacts  with  his  metal  detector.  It  was  a  system  that  economized  our  efforts  and  worked 
beautifully! 


By  the  time  the  horn  blew,  indicating  the  end  of  the  hunt,  we  had  recovered  several  eagle  buttons, 
Minie  balls,  primer  caps,  a  Chinese  cash  coin,  and  a  number  of  other  interesting  artifacts  from  the  site 
of  the  Union  encampment.  As  we  closed  up  our  dig,  we  wondered  what  we  were  leaving  behind  for 
future  hunters.  I  knew  that  for  the  three  of  us,  filling  in  that  hole  was  one  of  the  hardest  things  we  ever 
had  to  do.  We  had  only  scratched  the  surface  of  what  could  have  been  found.  How  many  inches  away 
had  been  that  gunlock...  or  that  bayonet...  or  that  "US"  belt  plate? 


Since  our  return  to  New  York,  Charlie  and  I  have  had  a  couple  of  invitations  to  return  to  Virginia  to 
continue  our  education  in  the  field  of  hut  digging.  Those  invitations  were  something  to  which  we  had  to 
give  some  serious  consideration... 


...for  all  of  about  five  seconds!  Author's  note:  Both  Charlie  and  I  would  like  to  extend  our  best  regards 
and  sincerest  thanks  to  the  fine  men  and  women  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Relic  Hunting  Association  for 
our  invitation  to  the  Legends  of  Relic  Hunting  weekend.  A  more  hospitable  or  historically  knowledgeable 
group  of  dedicated  relic  hunters  and  preservationists  would  be  very  difficult  to  find! 
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Relic  Hunting  America's  First  World  War 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

Fought  in  the  West  Indies,  the  subcontinent  of  India, 
Europe,  and  North  America,  by  troops  of  all  the  major 
European  powers  of  the  time,  the  Seven  Years  War  can 
be  truly  considered  a  "world  war."  Here  in  North  America, 
the  war  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  French  &  Indian  War; 
and  while  technically  those  who  inhabited  most  of  the 
colonies  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  North  America  were 
British  subjects  in  the  American  colonies,  many  simply 
considered  themselves  to  be  Americans. 


Volume  37  May  2G03 


Appearing  more  like  a  candy  bowl,  this 
mortar  bomb  fragment  is  filled  with  dropped 
and  fired  musketbails  of  the  period. 


There  was  more  to  it  than  just  a  name...  more  than  a  mere  word.  It  was  a  way  of  life,  and  a  manner  in 
which  one  handled  the  rigors  of  such  a  life.  Many  immigrated  to  these  shores  to  avoid  the  Old  World 
Order...  to  begin  fresh-  and  free.  It  didn't  take  long  before  the  differences  between  England  and  her 
colonies  in  North  America  would  become  apparent.  Arrogance  and  rebelliousness  cannot  long  abide 
the  same  quarters,  and  the  gap  in  thinking-  and  the  way  we  thought  of  ourselves-  and  going  through 
the  "growing  pains"  of  change. 


As  provincial  troops  and  militia,  the  American  forces  were  often  looked  down  upon...  their  looks  and 
discipline,  ridiculed. ..their  officers  and  courage,  underrated.  The  concept  of  fighting  for  the  Empire  was 
lost  on  most  of  them.  They  were  fighting  for  their  homes...  for  their  families. 


These  French  &  Indian  War  relics  range  from  a  belt  axe 
and  a  screwdriver  for  changing  flints,  to  a  pick  used  In 
digging  entrenchments. 
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History  is  pretty  serious  stuff,  and  you  can  quote  me  on  that.  Yet  I  sense  that  despite  all  of  the 
anguished  moments  and  terrible  events  often  dwelt  upon  by  historians,  there  had  to  be  unrecorded 
moments  of  absurdity  and  humor...  of  laughter  and  irony.  I  know  that  during  my  treks  to  uncover  our 
nation's  past  I  have  often  been  visited  by  such  events.  This  has  always  been  true  when  I've  relic  hunted 
with  Shep. 


My  own  fascination  with  this  period  of  time,  just  preceding  the  American  Revolution,  began  many  years 
ago.  I  well  remember  standing  on  the  soil  of  a  freshly  harvested  field  of  corn  and  "eyeballing"  the  site 
that  had  once  been  occupied  by  a  stockaded  fort.  The  image  of  picking  broken  pieces  of  white  clay  pipe 
stems  from  the  dark  soil's  surface  is  clearly  etched  into  my  memory,  as  are  the  initial  recoveries  of  that 
first  search:  King  George  coppers  and  buttons...  musketballs  and  gun  flints...  a  shoe  buckle  and  a  sling 
swivel  from  a  musket.  It  was  a  day  that  would  change  my  life,  and  that  of  my  hunting  partner,  "Shep" 
Van  Kuren. 


From  that  day  on,  searches  for  gold  rings  and  silver  coins  would  be  over.  No  longer  would  we  be  seen 
in  the  parks  and  the  playgrounds.  Sixteen  pounds  of  round  rusted  iron  quickly  meant  more  to  us  than 
finding  someone's  lost  gold  chain...  a  musketball,  of  more  value  than  a  Roosevelt  silver  dime.  Digging 
rusty  iron  and  old  lead  didn't  make  the  wives  happy...  they  had  gotten  used  to  the  gold!  But  for  both 
Shep  and  me,  the  lure  of  that  new  lover,  history,  would  be  undeniable! 


Along  that  trail  to  the  past  we  shared  a  lot  of  great  hunts  and  made  some  good  finds...  shared  cans  of 
Dinty  Moore  beef  stew  warmed  over  a  Sterno  stove,  and  hot  cups  of  coffee  on  chilly  December 
mornings.  We  shared  the  laughs  and  the  frustrations  that  are  so  typical  between  relic  hunting  partners, 
but  the  quest  for  history  was  always  foremost  in  our  minds. 


Shep's  first  musketball  recovery  was  almost  as  memorable  as  my  own.  The  site  had  just  been  cut,  and 
we  were  attempting  to  get  a  clear  swing  through  the  stubble  of  cornstalks.  We  became  separated,  but 
in  the  open  fields  that's  never  much  of  a  concern.  I  was  concentrating  on  digging  what  would  prove  to 
be  my  third  or  fourth  horseshoe,  when  I  heard  what  at  first  could  only  be  described  as  maniacal 
laughter  coming  from  the  distance  behind  me.  I  turned  quickly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  strangest 
sights  I  had  ever  been  called  to  witness! 
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Relic  hunter  Sherwood  "Shep"  Van 
Kuren  proudly  displays  a  couple  of 
cannonballs  recovered  in  the  fields 
of  upstate  New  York. 


From  the  wild  gyrations  and  the  flailing  arms,  two  things  became  quickly  apparent.  First,  I  sensed  that 
Shep  had  never  taken  any  instructions  at  an  Arthur  Murray  dance  class;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
good  chance  that  a  bunch  of  ground  hornets  had  found  Shep  a  likely  target.  I  dropped  my  detector  and 
guardedly  approached  him,  ever  watchful  for  squadrons  of  vengeful  insects.  By  the  time  I  was  halfway 
to  where  he  was  standing,  the  windmilling  arms  had  ceased  to  spin,  and  he  stood  like  a  slightly  balding 
version  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty-  arm  thrust  to  the  heavens,  a  look  of  pride  chiseled  into  his  facial 
expression,  and  a  large  caliber  musketball  held  between  thumb  and  forefinger!  It  was  a  stance  I  would 
have  to  start  getting  used  to.  However,  I  never  did  get  used  to  that  laugh. 


On  another  French  &  Indian  War  site,  we  had  just  completed  a  long  hike  along  a  country  road  and 
headed  into  the  woods.  We  had  barely  set  down  our  packs  and  turned  on  our  detectors  when  Shep  ran 
his  coil  over  the  ground  and  stated  that  he  had  a  hot  signal.  I  replied  that  it  was  probably  a  piece  of 
"road  pipe" ...  a  beer  or  soda  can  tossed  from  a  passing  car.  I  couldn't  convince  Shep  that  his  efforts  of 
recovery  would  be  in  vain  as  I  watched  the  length  of  his  shovel  digging  deeper  into  the  soil.  I  stood  by 
with  a  smirk  on  my  face  as  soil,  rocks,  and  torn  roots  began  to  pile  up  beside  the  hole. 

"Guess  I'd  better  widen  the  hole  a  bit,"  said  Shep. 

"Probably  an  old  horseshoe,"  I  replied,  the  idea  of  a  soda  can  having  fled  after  Shep  had  dug  beyond 
the  12"  mark. 


I  don't  think  Shep  dug  more  than  another  2"  after  having  widened  that  hole,  before  the  familiar  sound  of 
a  shovel  hitting  iron  rang  from  the  depths,  followed  by  some  harsh  scraping  sounds  as  Shep  loosened 
the  soil  around  the  object.  After  several  handfuls  of  loose  soil  were  removed,  Shep  looked  up  at  me 
with  a  huge  smile.  "Come  over  here  and  check  this  out!" 


Looking  into  the  hole  I  could  see  the  rust- stained  soil  and  the  top  half  of  a  16  lb.  cannonball!  I  knew  at 
that  point  I  was  never  blessed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  vowed  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  a  little  more 
often.  This  point  was  further  driven  home  by  the  fact  that  I  had  to  listen  to  the  entire  story  of  the 
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cannonball  recovery  several  times  on  our  three-hour  drive  home! 


Found  bes-de  a  stream,  this  bayonet  had  once  been 
attached  to  a  pole  for  spearing  fish.  Those  os’  Colonials 
could  be  pretty  inventive  at  times! 


In  our  quest  to  uncover  relics  from  America's  first  world  war,  we  had  some  interesting  and  humorous 
experiences.  On  one  occasion,  while  deep  in  the  woods,  we  apparently  stepped  over  an  unmarked 
boundary  line.  We  hadn't  recovered  much  that  day,  but  Shep,  as  luck  would  have  it,  had  just  put  a 
freshly  unearthed  bayonet  into  his  backpack.  We  decided  to  take  a  break  for  a  moment  and  sat  on  the 
dried  leaves  and  discussed  our  next  search  strategy.  It  was  then  that  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  a  group...  in  uniforms! 


"Do  you  fellows  know  where  you  are?"  came  a  voice  from  beyond  the  brush. 


Truthfully,  I  was  a  little  startled,  and  I  probably  appeared  so,  confronted  by  so  many  uniformed  bodies. 
"We  were  metal  detecting  along  the  banks  of  the  creek  where  the  old  village  was  located,"  I  replied. 


Shop's  found  a  number  of  cannonballs  during  his  years 
of  searching  French  &  Indian  War  sites,  Including  one 
fragmentary  ball  found  at  the  base  of  a  rock  ledge 
where  It  came  into  violent  contact  almost  250  years 

ago. 
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"Well,"  came  a  higher  pitched  voice,  "you  can't  dig  here!  You're  not  even  supposed  to  be  on  the 
grounds!  We're  just  going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  leave!"  As  if  to  punctuate  her  demands,  she  balled  her 
hands  into  fists  and  pounded  them  into  her  hips.  It  was  the  first,  and  last,  time  I  was  ever  thrown  out  of 
a  Girl  Scout  camp! 


For  an  older  fellow,  Shep  often  displays  an  interesting  way  of  looking  at  things.  I  remember  when  he 
detected  a  mortar  bomb  fragment  beneath  a  large,  flat  stone  and  was  just  about  to  lift  it  when  he  saw  a 
small  snake  come  from  beneath.  The  snake  was  flickering  his  forked  tongue  in  Shep's  direction,  in  an 
attempt  to  assess  the  amount  of  danger  presented  by  Shep's  6'  4"  frame. 


"It  was  pretty  small  for  a  timber  rattler.  So  were  the  others,"  Shep  added. 
"Others?"  I  asked. 


"Yeah,  the  other  ones  I  found  in  the  nest,"  he  casually  replied. 
"The  nest?" 


"I  scraped  them  out  with  my  shovel,  and  they  took  off.  Here,  check  out  this  mortar  fragment,"  Shep  said, 
offering  me  the  large  piece  of  iron. 

"Did  you  ever  wonder  where  those  little  snakes  came  from?"  I  asked.  "'Ever  think  that  Mommy  or  Daddy 
timber  rattler  might  be  around?" 

'"Can't  say  I  gave  it  much  thought,"  Shep  replied.  "Some  mortar  frag,  huh?" 

I  just  walked  away,  shaking  my  head. 


I  was  with  Shep  when  he  targeted 
this  musket  barrei.  Once  we  had 


recovered  it.  we  io 
of  the  musket.. 


okecl  for  the  rest 
..  to  no  avail. 


Over  the  years  we've  shared  a  common  interest  in  the  past  and  the  love  of  detecting.  Shep's  due  to 
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retire  this  coming  spring,  and  perhaps  the  thought  of  his  hitting  the  fields  by  himself,  on  weekdays  while 
the  rest  of  us  are  working,  gave  me  pause  for  reflection  on  times  past. 


I  suppose  I  could  continue  with  anecdotes  about  how  Shep's  granddaughter  once  attempted  to  eat  part 
of  his  relic  collection,  or  how  his  prized  250-year-old  bayonet,  that  some  forgotten  soldier  had  bent  for 
use  as  a  pot  hook,  was  thrown  out  because  it  was  rusty,  and  dirty,  and  "shouldn't  have  been  on  the 
kitchen  table  in  the  first  place!"  The  "Tale  of  the  41  Bee  Stings"  is  a  real  corker,  too,  but  they'll  all  just 
have  to  wait,  as  I  am  sure  Shep  will  be  filling  his  free  days  with  other  interesting  stories  along  that  often 
bumpy  trail  to  the  past.  Relic  hunting  with  Shep,  to  say  the  least,  has  always  been  interesting. 


Smaller  signals  can  come  from  targets  such  as  shoe 
buckles,  musketballs,  knife  blades,  pewter  spoons,  and 
brass  and  pewter  buttons. 


Armed  with  a  new  metal  detector,  Shep  can  be  dangerous.  He  was  over  at  the  barn  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  we  got  to  talking  about  some  of  the  old  times. 

"With  new  detectors,  we  ought  to  go  back  and  hit  some  of  those  old  sites  again.  I'll  bet  we  missed  some 
great  stuff,"  said  Shep  before  continuing.  "Think  we  could  get  permission  from  the  Girl  Scouts  to  try 
that  camp  again?" 

Sometimes  you  just  have  to  walk  away...  other  times  you  just  have  to  shake  your  head! 
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Of  Old  Sheds  And  Hidden  Silver 

By:  Ed  Fedory 
Photos  By:  Ken  Maston 


"Even  the  brightest  passions  can  be  dulled  by  inactivity." 

It’s  a  good  line,  and  true,  from  the  pages  of  The  Sunbird 
by  Wilbur  Smith,  a  novel  I've  read  numerous  times  in  the 
last  30  years.  The  characters  are  well  developed,  the 
adventurous  plot  keeps  you  on  the  edge  of  your  seat,  and 
the  setting  is  Africa...  sunny  Africa...  tropical  Africa. 
Indeed,  a  far  cry  from  winter  here  in  the  Northeast! 


Volume  37  June  2003 


Hundreds  of  silver  halves,  quarters,  dimes, 
and  some  Buffalo  nickels  were  found  in  the 
old  leather  bag  hidden  in  a  large  tin 
container  under  the  shed. 


By  the  time  you  read  this,  spring  will  be  here-  but  right  now  the  frozen  ground  lies  about  2'  under  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  and  I  haven't  seen  mud,  or  even  soft  ground,  for  the  better  part  of  six  weeks.  The 
only  "digging  tool"  I've  managed  to  pick  up  is  a  snow  shovel!  If  they  still  "killed  the  messenger"  for 
bringing  bad  news,  there  wouldn't  be  a  weatherman  alive  east  of  the  Mississippi.  I'm  wearing  so  many 
layers  of  clothing  that  I  feel,  not  to  mention  walk,  like  the  Michelin  Man.  The  cute  little  chickadees  in  my 
bird  feeders  have  transformed  into  voracious  piranha,  and  I  don't  want  to  even  get  into  the  details  about 
rescuing  the  neighbor's  dog  when  he  got  stuck  to  the  fire  hydrant  yesterday...  again. 

My  deck  creaks...  my  truck  creaks...  my  back  creaks...  those  are  the  only  type  of  creeks  we  have  now.  I 
found  out  last  evening  what  a  Milwaukee  Slush  Puppy  was  as  I  stood  on  the  iceberg-laden  shores  of 
the  Hudson  and  watched  the  floes  go  out  with  the  tide,  an  old  ship  went  by.  I  knew  it  was  old.  The 
ship's  band  was  playing  "Nearer  My  God  To  Thee."  No  lifeboats  were  observed.  Small  campfires  don't 
help,  and  all  that  can  be  said  for  big  campfires  is...  well,  they're  bigger. 

How's  that  for  the  world's  biggest  whine? 


Let's  just  say  it's  been  cold  up  here,  and  leave  it  at  that.  I  know  it  must  be  colder  somewhere...  but 
where  that  might  be,  I  don't  know.  What  I  do  know  is  that  when  this  issue  is  finally  in  print,  we  will  have 
survived  the  worst  of  the  season  and  be  back  in  the  field.  That's  the  window  ledge  onto  which  the  tips  of 
my  fingers  are  madly  clinging! 
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You  can  never  tell  just  what  is  likely  to  be  hidden  from 
beneath  an  oid  shed,  but  no  one  would  expect  the 
hoard  of  old  silver  that  Ken  fvlaston  found! 


I  dismissed  the  idea  of  writing  a  column  about  "How  to  Beat  Those  Wintertime  Blues"-  did  one  of  those 
years  ago-  and  I  don't  plan  on  digging  into  any  books  or  maps  on  a  research  expedition  until  I  at  least 
see  the  icicles  beginning  to  drip.  However,  I  did  have  this  neat  little  story,  told  to  me  by  Ken  Maston, 
about  hidden  treasures.  I  guess  you  might  call  it  an  "indoor"  treasure  hunting  story...  and  that's  kind  of 
fitting  if  you're  looking  out  the  window,  watching  the  snow  drifts  slowly  burying  the  local  community. 


By  vocation,  Ken  is  a  contractor,  specializing  in  vacant  and  foreclosed  homes.  He  is  hired  by  his  clients 
to  renovate,  restore,  and  clean  out  the  dwellings  for  future  sale.  According  to  Ken,  it's  an  interesting  job, 
and  one  that  often  revels  some  lost  or  discarded  treasures.  As  you  would  expect,  some  of  these  homes 
are  old,  offering  the  detectorist  a  welcomed  opportunity  to  test  his  skills  and  recover  a  few  lost  items 
from  centuries  past. 


I  don't  think  there  is  a  coinshooter,  relic  hunter,  or  cache  hunter  who  hasn't  heard  at  least  some  stories 
about  things  that  were  hidden  in  abandoned  dwellings.  I've  heard  of  caches  found  under  loose  sills  and 
behind  loose  foundation  stones,  and  I've  held  an  old  Springfield  rifle  that  was  found-  along  with  a  Civil 
War  U.S.  belt  and  cartridge  and  primer  boxes,  stuffed  between  the  attic  rafters  of  an  old  home-  by  one 
of  my  former  students.  You  never  know  what  is  going  to  be  found  when  you  start  poking  around,  and  it 
certainly  pays  to  be  the  owner  of  a  curious  nature. 


Taking  his  detector  on  the  job,  Ken  decided  to  search  the  grounds  after  his  crew  had  completed  work 
for  the  day.  As  Ken  told  me  the  story,  he  searched  the  surrounding  yard  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  was 
rewarded  with  some  rusty  nails,  a  few  clad  coins,  and  several  dozen  sandbox  toys.  "It  was  about  that 
time,  while  sitting  on  the  back  porch  and  taking  a  break,  that  I  noticed  the  old,  dilapidated  shed,"  said 
Ken.  "I  figured  I'd  concentrate  the  few  remaining  minutes  of  daylight  on  a  quick  search  of  the  interior,  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  antiques  or  old  tools." 


On  closer  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  shed  contained  an  odd  assemblage  of  junk,  and  a  quick 
check  of  the  ground  around  the  entranceway  produced  little  except  for  some  copper  roofing  nails.  "I 
was  about  to  head  home,"  related  Ken,  "when  I  noticed  the  old  and  peeling  latticework  around  the  base 
of  the  structure,  and  decided  to  pull  a  section  away  and  see  if  there  was  anything  of  interest  beneath 
the  outbuilding." 
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Once  brimming  with  silver,  these  old  tins  no 
doubt  hold  a  place  of  honor  on  the  trophy 
shelf  in  Ken's  den-  a  memory  of  the 
greatest  treasure  he  ever  found...  so  far! 


Most  people  would  have  headed  home.  I'd  love  to  think  that  I  would  have  crawled  beneath  that  old 
structure,  too,  undaunted  by  cobwebs  and  whatever  else  might  lurk  underneath  such  uninviting 
buildings;  but  I  sense  that  instead  I  would  be  heading  up  the  driveway  with  thoughts  of  dinner,  as  Ken 
crawled  into  the  darkness  beyond  the  latticework. 


"Removing  the  lattice,  I  found  a  maze  of  nooks  and  cubbyholes  filled  with  old  liquor  bottles  and  rusted 
tools,"  continued  Ken.  "Then,  pushing  away  some  weathered  pine  boards,  I  spotted  a  large  tin 
cylinder." 


Dragging  the  cylinder  behind  him,  Ken  finally  emerged  from  beneath  the  structure  and  into  the  waning 
daylight. 


As  Ken  tells  the  story,  "One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  was  the  weight  of  the  tin.  I  knew  it  contained 
something,  but  just  what,  I  wasn't  sure.  To  be  sure,  I  had  my  hopes,  but  I  just  didn't  want  to  raise  my 
expectations  of  the  contents  too  much." 


Ken's  pulse  began  racing  once  he  had  pried  open  the  top  of  the  container  with  the  edge  of  a  quarter. 
Inside  the  tin  cylinder  was  a  moldy,  brown  leather  bag.  "The  bag  looked  like  it  was  at  least  50  years  old, 
and  when  I  forced  the  zipper,  several  smaller  tins  tore  through  the  thin,  rotted  leather." 


The  cans  all  had  removable  lids,  and  once  again  Ken  used  a  coin  to  pry  the  first  can  open.  Inside  he 
was  to  find  the  fabric  from  which  dreams  are  woven...  silver...  and  plenty  of  it! 


"I  just  rocked  back  on  my  heels  and  stared  at  the  contents  of  that  first  can,"  Ken  recalled.  "I  wish  I'd  had 
my  video  camera,  as  the  following  minutes  are  pretty  much  a  blurred  memory.  All  I  know  is  that  it  didn't 
take  me  very  long  to  get  the  lids  off  the  remaining  five  cans!" 

In  all,  the  six  smaller  cans  contained  silver  halves,  quarters,  and  dimes,  as  well  as  a  few  Buffalo 
nickels...  twenty  pounds  of  silver!  "Ever  since  I  found  that  cache,  my  heels  seem  to  have  an  extra  little 
'spring'  in  them.  You  just  have  to  stick  with  it  and  give  it  the  best  shot  you've  got!"  added  Ken. 


The  snow  is  still  swirling,  weathermen  are  still  smiling,  the  neighbor's  dog  is  once  again  howling,  and  I'll 
probably  need  a  blowtorch  to  get  these  longjohns  off  me,  come  spring.  Yet  somehow,  the  thought  that 
the  world  is  full  of  endless  possibilities  and  hidden  treasures  seems  to  warm  my  heart  and  stoke  the 
fires  of  the  search... 


Thanks,  Ken! 
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A  Search  For  Woodland  Time  Capsules 

By:  Ed  Fedory 

Sitting  here,  still  in  the  grips  of  a  seemingly  endless 
winter,  my  thoughts  turn  to  that  first  hunt  of  the  season, 
only  a  few  short  weeks  away.  I  know  you're  reading  this  in 
the  July  issue,  but  as  I'm  writing  it  the  snow  is  still  on  the 
ground.  However,  the  river  ice  is  starting  to  move  south 
with  the  outgoing  tide,  the  red-winged  blackbirds  have 
returned,  and  I  actually  saw  a  wooly  bear  caterpillar 
moving  in  the  sun  yesterday.  The  last  snowstorm  was  on 
Thursday,  and  Friday  morning's  temperature  was  only  9*, 
but  how  far  off  can  spring  be?  Soon 


This  carved  limestone  block,  dated  1 796, 
was  more  than  enough  to  get  our  pulse 
beating  rapidly. 


I've  got  a  couple  of  hot  leads  for  that  first  hunt,  and  heading  into  the  woods  is  something  my  boots  are 
itching  to  do.  It's  been  far  too  long,  and  while  it's  kind  of  hard  to  think  about  metal  detecting  and  relic 
hunting  when  you  haven't  seen  any  open  ground  since  Thanksgiving,  the  day  is  coming.  At  least  that's 
what  they  tell  me. 

We're  going  to  start  off  a  little  slow  this  year  and  stay  local 


found  near  the  remains  of  an  old 
dwelling  on  the  river's  edge. 
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Finding  cellar  holes  has  never  been  much  of  a  problem,  especially  living  in  a  rural  community  within  a 
rock's  throw  of  a  large  river.  This  area  in  upstate  New  York  has  been  populated  for  over  300  years,  and 
if  you  were  to  count  the  number  of  original  homes  that  are  still  standing  from  those  early  Colonial  times, 
it  would  be  no  great  task.  You  wouldn't  have  to  take  your  socks  off  to  make  the  final  count! 


Burned,  abandoned,  neglected,  and  ruined,  those  early  structures  finally  became  part  of  the  forest  floor, 
and  with  them  fell  the  litter  of  the  ages  and  the  treasures  of  the  past. 


I've  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  remains  of  those  old  dwellings.  You  can  sit  on  the  side  of 
the  cellar  hole,  beside  the  laid-up  stone  foundations,  and  wonder  about  the  lives  of  those  who  once 
lived  on  the  site 


interesting  finds  to  be  made  around  the  sites  of  early 

dwellings. 


You  can  never  tell  what  is  going  to  come  from  the  ground  surrounding  such  sites.  You  can  always  count 
on  some  early  coins,  and  more  than  your  fair  share  of  eating  utensils,  but  I  wouldn't  have  expected  to 
see  two  shako  plates  from  the  War  of  1812  surface  at  two  different  sites.  I  would  have  expected  the 
requisite  number  of  brass  curtain  rings  and  some  drawer  pulls,  but  I  wouldn't  have  expected  a 
Confederate  Block  "I"  button,  or  a  French  &  Indian  War  bayonet  to  see  the  light  of  day  after  being 
interred  for  so  many  years 
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Many  times  you'll  find  just  a  depression  In  the  ground 
and  a  few  scattered  stones. 


You  needn't  have  attended  any  MENSA  conventions  to  search  around  old  cellar  holes,  but  there  are  a 
few  tricks  and  techniques  I've  used  over  the  years  that  might  make  your  first  couple  of  attempts  a  little 
less  frustrating  and  a  lot  more  successful.  To  veteran  hunters,  some  of  these  tips  will  appear  as  little 
more  than  common  sense,  and  for  that  I  will  beg  your  indulgence,  but  I  wouldn't  stop  reading  just  yet. 
It's  said  that  "even  a  blind  pig  can  sometimes  find  an  acorn  (insert  truffle  if  you  happen  to  be  of  the 
French  persuasion),"  because  I  just  might  have  an  angle  or  two  which  you've  yet  to  add  to  your  bag  of 
cellar  hole  tricks. 

Where  Are  They? 

Well,  they're  just  about  everywhere,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  entitled  this  section,  "Howto  Find  'Em." 
The  first  place  to  look  for  the  sites  of  former  homes  is  in  your  local  library,  and  especially  in  books  on 
your  county  history.  In  many  cases,  these  volumes  will  be  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  the  area.  Pay 
close  attention  to  the  old  backroads  and  compare  the  older  maps  with  modern  topographic  maps.  Look 
for  inconsistencies  in  both  roads  and  dwellings 
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We  threw  a  bunch  of  old  limbs  over  the  top 
of  this  early  stone-lined  well  so  we  wouldn't 
fall  -ns  or  break  a  leg.  while  engrossed  in  the 

bur it 


Some  of  the  older  roads  will  seem  to  have  disappeared  on  the  modern  maps,  but  they  are  still  there. 
They’ll  have  a  totally  different  appearance  these  days.  They’ll  be  brush  and  tree  encroached  and  may 
appear  to  be  little  more  than  a  wide  dirt  trail.  Any  bridges  that  may  have  once  spanned  the  streams  over 
the  course  of  the  old  road  will  have  disappeared  by  now,  leaving  only  their  stone-faced  abutments.  The 
homes  that  once  lined  their  path  will  remain  only  as  weed-choked  stone  foundations. 


Often,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of  rhyme  or  reason  to  the  placement  of  these  old 
dwellings.  Some  are  found  on  high  ground,  some  on  low  ground 
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A  erotai  bell  was  recovered  at  the  edge  of  a  pasture 
adjoining  an  old  farmhouse  site. 


Page  5  of  7 


Packing  Your  Kit 

Or,  "What  Should  I  Bring?"  For  a  standard  search  of  an  old  dwelling,  bring  your  favorite  detector,  but 
also  add  a  small  searchcoil  to  your  backpack.  Often  the  areas  that  are  the  closest  to  the  foundation  will 
be  littered  with  nails  and  the  remains  of  metal  flashing.  Using  a  large  or  standard  size  coil  in  such  an 
area  can  become  the  ultimate  lesson  in  frustration.  Using  a  small  coil  with  a  small  "target  footprint"  will 
enable  you  to  "thread  the  needle"  around  some  of  the  junk  target  and  help  you  pinpoint,  with  far  greater 
ease,  the  good  targets  for  which  you  are  searching. 

This  idea  also  holds  true  if  you  are  one  of  the  adventurous  types  and  decide  to  slide  over  the  top  of  the 
foundation  and  into  the  cellar  hole  itself.  Remember,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  destruction,  whether 
by  fire  or  just  deterioration,  most  of  the  former  dwelling  will  be  found  in  the  basement  where  it  collapsed 


Typical  cellar  hole  trash 


Search  Strategies 

After  you've  spent  some  of  your  time  around,  and  perhaps  in,  the  cellar  hole,  your  search  should  range 
out  to  the  adjoining  property.  There  are  several  features  for  which  you  should  be  looking.  One  of  the 
primary  ones  is  the  well.  It  may  be  covered  with  a  large,  flat  piece  of  slate,  or  it  might  be  open.  There 
may  also  be  a  cistern  for  collecting  water.  They  are  usually  found  very  near  the  cellar  hole,  but  be  sure 
you  don't  find  it  by  falling  in.  They  are  one  of  the  few  dangers  encountered  when  searching  the  sites  of 
old  dwellings.  Once  you  have  found  the  well,  carefully  search  around  it  and  run  a  series  of  search 
patterns  back  toward  the  foundation.  This  area  will  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  foot  traffic  over  the  years, 
and  is  usually  the  best  place  to  find  lost  articles. 


Another  land  feature  you  should  be  looking  for  is  the  site  of  the  privy.  Sometimes  it  may  appear  to  be  a 
slight  depression  in  the  ground,  surrounded  by  a  small  stone  foundation  that  once  supported  the 
structure.  There  might  be  some  very  lush  vegetation  growing  in  the  area,  and  old  lilacs.  Obviously,  this 
area  saw  a  lot  of  foot  traffic  as  well. 


Land  sloping  away  from  the  structure  may  once  have  held  an  old  orchard  and  fruit  trees.  Such  areas 
should  be  carefully  searched.  Some  of  the  best  finds  I've  made  over  the  years  around  old  cellar  holes 
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have  come  from  areas  that  were  once  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  old  and  gnarled  stump  of  an 
apple  tree  may  be  all  you  need  to  put  you  on  the  scent. 


Often,  the  remains  of  outbuildings  can  also  be  found 


This  old  hand-forged  hoe  was  found  on  the  site  of  a 
cellar  hole,  and  displays  rivets  used  in  its  repair  well 
over  a  century  ago. 


Some  of  the  sites  you  will  search  will  invariably  have  seen  a  metal  detector  before.  Working  slowly  and 
enduring  certain  frustrations  on  such  sites  will  often  pay  off.  Many  previous  hunts  may  have  been  short, 
and  thus  only  the  surface  of  the  site's  potential  has  been  touched.  Even  experienced  cellar  hole 
searchers  leave  something  in  the  ground  for  those  who  come  after. 


This  simple  fact  was  driven  home  to  me  not  long  ago.  A  buddy  wanted  to  try  a  new  detector  around  a 
site  I  had  searched  on  numerous  occasions  several  years  earlier.  I  told  him  to  give  it  the  best  shot  he 
had,  but  I  didn't  think  too  much  was  going  to  be  lining  the  bottom  of  his  collecting  bag.  I  had  to  eat  my 
words  an  hour  and  a  half  later  when  he  returned  with  a  Seated  Liberty  dime,  an  early  large  cent,  and  a 
Civil  War  era  button 
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Colonial  Camp  Life:  Livin'  It  And  Diggin'  It 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


Treasure  comes  in  many  forms,  but  to  most  people  it 
conjures  up  the  image  of  ill-gotten  booty  stuffed  into  a 
massive  ornate  box  and  buried  deep  in  the  sands.  To 
others,  it  might  be  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow, 
guarded  by  the  wee  people,  or  protected  by  elfish  charms 
of  yore.  To  a  relic  hunter,  a  treasure  can  range  from  a 
dented  canteen  to  a  cannonball...  or,  a  personalized  fine 
tooth  comb  to  an  Enfield  lock  plate.  The  field  is  pretty  wide 
open  and  usually  depends  on  uniqueness,  or  personal 
tastes.  I've  seen  gold  come  from  the  ground  and  have  dug 
more  than  my  fair  share  of  old  silver,  but  to  a  relic  hunter 
"rust  is  a  must,"  and  the  historic  value  of  the  objects  we 
dig  rarely  depends  on  the  metal  of  which  the  relic  is 
composed. 


Volume  37  August  2G03 


Colonial  cooking  and  eating  forks  rest  on  a 
pewter  trencher...  a  common  scene  from 
centuries  past. 


Since  I  started  historical  reenacting  lifestyles  and  events  from  the  period  of  the  French  &  Indian  War 
and  the  American  Revolution,  I've  noted  a  change  in  my  focus  of  interest  for  the  period.  Indeed,  I  love 
to  stand  in  the  line  with  my  fellows  of  the  regiment  and  engage  in  volley  fire  with  the  opposing  forces, 
be  they  French  or  British...  and  it  sure  is  fun,  and  certainly  a  challenge,  to  sneak  up  on  a  group  of 
painted  and  unsuspecting  Native  Allies.  And  nothing  can  compare  to  the  heightened  state  of  your 
senses-  the  eerie  sound  of  a  light  breeze,  the  nervous  scampering  of  a  chipmunk,  the  wafting  perfume 
of  the  forest-  as  you  sit  in  ambush,  listening  for  the  crunch  of  a  dry  leaf  under  a  moccasined  foot.  Yet 
however  exciting  all  that  combat  is,  the  majority  of  your  time  is  spent  in  camp...  and  being  in  camp  is  a 
wonderful  experience! 
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Hand-wrought  and  biacksmiih  made,  the 
finiais  on  these  cooking  utensils  are  a  good 
indicator  of  the  type  of  manufacture  and  the 
period  in  which  they  were  made. 


Camp  is  filled  with  the  sights  and  smells  of  a  world  far  removed  from  most  of  our  21st  century 
experiences.  Gone  are  the  whistles,  bells,  horns,  and  alarms  by  which  we  segment  our  daily  routines. 

In  such  a  world,  the  sound  of  a  child's  laughter,  the  beat  of  a  distant  drum,  the  hoarse  laughter  to  an 
unknown  joke,  can  once  again  be  heard.  In  such  a  world,  life  revolves  around  numerous  campfires,  the 
hub  of  Colonial  existence.  Events  and  people  are  seen  in  a  different  light...  half-light  and  shadows...  far 
removed  from  the  glare  of  fluorescent  lamps  and  halogen  bulbs. 

Food,  and  its  preparation,  takes  on  a  major  role  when  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  trappings  of  the  21st 
century,  and  the  utensils  that  are  used  are  often  quite  different  from  the  ones  with  which  we  are  familiar 
today. 
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The  reproduction  spoon  on  the 
left  is  almost  identical  to  the 
original  on  the  right.  Note  the 
large  howi  and  lack  of 
ornamentation  found  on  most 
13th  century  spoons...  totally 
functional...  nothing  pretty! 


Digging  up  cooking  tools  and  eating  utensils  from  the  1700s  on  the  sites  of  old  forts  and  camps,  and 
then  using  similar  items  in  a  reenacting  context,  is  a  wonderful  learning  experience.  Some  of  the  tools 
are  easily  recognizable-  the  remains  of  a  two-tined  fork,  for  example-  but  you  would  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  ingenious  ways  our  Colonial  forefathers  could  reshape  and  twist  barrel  hoops  to  meet  their 
campfire  cooking  needs!  I  remember  the  first  time  I  dug  up  one  of  these  Colonial  fabrications.  The  site 
was  a  British  encampment  dating  from  1759,  and  the  piece  of  flat  iron  that  I  took  from  the  ground  was 
twisted  in  a  far  too  symmetrical  shape  to  have  been  a  coincidence.  I  knew  it  was  a  "keeper,"  but  just 
what  it  was  used  for  was,  at  the  time,  unknown  to  me.  That  evening,  I  found  a  similar  twisted  piece  of 
barrel  hoop  in  Neumann  &  Kravic's  book,  Collector's  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  saw  that  I  had  recovered  a  barrel  hoop  pot  hanger.  It  wasn't  silver  or  gold,  but  it  gave 
me  a  perfect  example  of  how  wonderfully  crafty  and  ingenious  those  early  soldiers  could  be  with 
everyday  and  common  camp  fixtures. 

The  remains  of  cooking  and  eating  utensils  are  a  good  way  to  date  the  age  of  the  site  you  are 
searching.  This  is  especially  true  on  sites  where  there  is  very  little  historical  documentation.  If  you  find 
yourself  digging  three-  or  four-tined  forks  the  evidence  would  generally  indicate  a  19th  century  site.  If 
the  knives  you  recover  show  the  remains  of  pistol-grip  bone  handles,  the  site  probably  dates  from  the 
early  1700s,  while  riveted  handles  would  indicate  a  date  from  the  middle  of  that  same  century. 
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These  knives,  by  the  shape  of  their  blades,  show  the 
transition  from  the  early  1700s  to  the  last  decades  of 

that  century. 


On  larger  cooking  utensils,  such  as  cooking  forks,  one  of  the  first  things  I  attempt  to  do  is  determine  the 
type  of  manufacture.  On  blacksmith  hand-forged  items  you  can  usually  find  places  where  the  iron  has 
been  split  during  the  fabrication  stages  of  the  tool;  later  cast  cooking  tools  do  not  have  this  feature. 
Another  good  indicator  is  the  finial  at  the  end  of  the  tool.  Older  cooking  tools  generally  have  a 
hammered  loop  or  hook  at  the  end  for  hanging. 


Many  of  these  larger  tools  come  from  the  ground  in  quite  a  good  state  and  are  easily  cleaned  for 
display  purposes.  Removing  layers  of  rust  with  a  wire  wheel  and  baking  the  tools  after  having  applied 
some  vegetable  oil  to  them  can  almost  bring  them  back  to  a  near  serviceable  state.  If  the  recovered 
piece  is  not  in  the  best  of  condition,  use  caution  and  be  conservative  in  the  amount  of  cleaning  you 
subject  the  relic  to,  and  use  a  rust  inhibitor  such  as  Extend  or  Endrust  as  a  final  coating.  Collections  of 
camp  life  relics  can  often  make  an  interesting  supplemental  display,  illustrating  what  typical  daily  life 
was  like  during  the  period  of  your  main  collection. 


A  dug  porringer  handle  rests  on  its  modern-day 
counterpart,  it  is  unusual  to  find  larger  pieces  of  pewter 
as  most  were  melted  down  when  no  longer  serviceable, 
and  recast  as  spoons  or  musket  and  rifle  balls. 


When  searching  around  early  cellar  holes,  forts,  or  large  encampments,  among  the  iron  items  you  are 
bound  to  pick  up  are  the  remains  of  cast  iron  cooking  pots.  Most  of  these  early  cooking  pots  had  three 
legs  and  a  bail  so  that  they  could  be  either  stood  in  the  coals  or  hung  above  them.  They  are  common  to 
most  early  sites,  and  if  you  find  enough  large  pieces,  reassembly  should  be  out  of  the  question.  If  you 
don't  have  the  availability  of  a  welding  unit,  there  is  a  product  on  the  market  called  J-B  Weld,  which  can 
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help  with  any  reassembly  problems.  I  recently  used  this  product  to  repair  several  broken  runners  on  a 
Colonial,  rotating  gridiron  known  commonly  as  a  "spider,"  and  the  results  far  exceeded  my 
expectations.  This  particular  relic  will  be  put  back  into  service  again  this  year  when  the  reenacting 
season  begins.  I  don't  think  it's  been  used  in  over  a  century  and  a  half,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  gain 
the  first-hand  experience  of  cooking  on  a  Revolutionary  War  era  relic! 


Pewter  is  another  commonly  used  metal  in  regard  to  camp  life  during  the  Colonial  period.  It  was  easily 
cast  and  was  used  to  make  plates  (trenchers),  spoons,  and  porringers.  Your  most  common  finds  will  be 
spoons,  and  these  will  usually  be  fragmentary.  The  shape  of  the  bowl  and  the  ornamentation  on  the 
handle  will  generally  be  the  best  way  to  determine  the  age  of  your  find.  Colonial  spoons  usually  have 
larger,  rounder,  and  heavier  bowls,  and  are  far  less  ornamented  than  those  of  the  following  century. 
Always  be  sure  to  check  any  recovered  spoons  very  carefully,  especially  when  found  in  a  military 
context,  as  many  have  been  personalized  with  initials,  or  bear  regimental  numbers. 


This  Revolutionary  War  era  rotating  gridiron  commonly 
called  a  "spicier,"  will  once  again  be  pressed  into  duty 
this  year  after  a  centuries-old  leave  of  absence! 


One  fact  that  is  very  interesting  about  early  pewter  is  that  you  don't  find  many  large  pieces  of  it.  When  a 
large  kettle,  porringer,  or  tankard  became  unserviceable,  it  was  usually  melted  down  into  spoons,  or  in 
some  cases,  musket  and  rifle  balls.  Over  the  last  several  decades,  I've  managed  to  find  at  least  a  half 
dozen  of  these  lighter  balls  in  the  fields  surrounding  frontier  forts  and  settlements,  so  apparently  it  was 
a  rather  common  practice. 


A  word  of  caution  should  be  sounded  when  dealing  with  old  pewter.  Old  tankards,  plates,  and  spoons 
composed  of  pewter  contained  a  high  amount  of  lead,  and  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  avoid  eating  or 
drinking  with  them.  Remember,  we're  talking  about  a  time  in  history  when  everything  you  used  did  not 
come  with  an  individual  warning  label! 
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Cooking  pots  were  found  -n  every  camp,  Out 
smaller  ones,  such  as  the  example  on  the 
right,  were  carried  into  the  field  and  used  by 
mess  crews  to  cook  their  common  meals. 


One  of  the  truly  remarkable  things  about  relic  hunting  is  the  number  of  different  turns  that  your 
investigations  into  the  world  of  the  past  might  take.  I  never  thought  for  a  second  that  I  would  find  the 
use  of  primitive  cooking  and  eating  tools  as  interesting  as  I  do  today.  It  has  given  me  an  insight  into  the 
ingenuity  of  those  who  went  before  us...  a  time  in  which  common  sense  was,  well,  common...  and 
everyone  seemed  to  have  had  at  least  one  "clever"  hand. 


However,  if  you  notice  that  I  have  found  a  new  and  exciting  fascination  for  Colonial  draperies  and 
window  treatments,  promise  to  do  one  thing  for  me.  Drag  me  behind  my  barn  and  put  me  out  of  my 
misery! 
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Overlook  Camp  At  The  Ford 

By:  Ed  Fedory 


"Okay,  boy-o,  it's  up  to  the  top  with  you!" 
ordered  the  grizzled  veteran  of  innumerable 
campaigns. 

"But  Sergeant,  I  spent  last  night  on  watch...  me 
an'  the  owls.  HOOO  HOOO  HOOO,  and..." 


"Hooo  Hooo  Hooo,  is  it,  Private  William?  'Tis  far 
better  than  the  sounds  you  left  behind  in 
Birmingham,  and  the  air  far  cleaner,  to  boot. 
Aye,  smell  the  freshness  of  it,  lad...  these  lofty 
pines...  'tis  perfume,  a  bouquet  to  y'nose!" 
Grizzled  and  hardened  by  war,  though  he  was, 
there  were  times  when  even  the  Sergeant  could 
wax  poetic. 


While  fragments  were  recovered  in  the  plowed  field,  th< 
rocky  summits  surrendered  a  number  of  intact'  relics 
such  as  a  Colonial  clasp  knife,  flint  striker,  and  shoe 


buckle. 


"Twas  not  the  smell  aloft  last  evening,  Sergeant!  T'were  none  of  those  striped  creatures  lurking  in  the 
mews,  last  I  seen  home!" 

"Home?  Now  there's  a  word  for  you.  Had  one...  once..."  There  was  a  pause  in  the  sergeant's  words, 
and  a  sound,  unnatural,  as  though  something  caught  in  his  throat,  issued  from  between  his  lips  as  he 
continued,  "...a  long  time  ago.  There  was  a  little  cottage  near  the  banks  of  the  Shannon...  a  river  so 
clear  y'could  watch  the  trout  a-eyin'  y'worm.  Me  ol'  Mum  would  set  the  pan  a-sizzlin'  and  it'd  be  trout  an' 
biscuits  on  a  summer's  night..."  Again  the  sergeant  paused,  his  memories  picking  up  where  his  words 
left  off. 

"Something  in  your  eye,  Sergeant?" 

"No  more  than  a  small  cinder  from  the  fire,  lad.  An'  belay  that  order,  Private  William.  I'll  stand  the  watch 
this  evening." 

"Are  y'sure,  Sergeant?  'Don't  want  to  be  thought  a  shirker." 
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The  trail  to  the  French  &  Indian  War 
camp  began  on  the  freshly  plowed 
soil  of  a  cornfield.  Musketballs,  pottery 
shards,  pipe  stems  and  bowl 
fragments,  and  a  few  broken  shoe 
buckle  pieces  were  found,  but  the  site 
had  obviously  been  searched  before. 


"I'm  sure,  lad,  an'  shirker  y'not.  'Tis  a  warmish  kind  o'night,  and  I'll  beggar  sleep  with  me  thoughts  of  the 
evenin'  anyway.  'Tis  too  many  years...  an'  too  many  miles  of  wanderin'  an'  soldierin'." 


It  must  have  been  a  chill  wind  that  rose  from  somewhere  to  cause  the  sergeant's  shoulders  to  quiver 
so,  and  as  another  unseen  cinder  was  caught  in  his  eye,  he  turned  on  his  heels  and  headed  for  the 
slope. 


"Too  many  years  of  what,  Sergeant?  I'm  sorry,  Sergeant,  I  didn't  hear  what  y'said!"  called  the  young 
private,  in  the  growing  darkness,  to  the  quickly  receding  shape  of  his  sergeant. 

And  the  only  answer  came  on  the  night  breeze,  "HOOO  HOOO  HOOO..." 


Sometimes  we  are  defeated  by  the  obvious. 

For  many  years  I  had  searched  that  plowed  river  bottom  with  a  steadily  diminishing  number  of  good 
recoveries.  Newer  equipment...  bigger  coils...  all  aided  to  give  the  site  a  couple  of  final  "curtain  calls," 
but  I  knew  the  days  of  finding  my  boots  planted  in  that  loamy  soil  along  with  the  seeds  were  quickly 
coming  to  an  end.  I  had  tried  a  good  number  of  different  search  strategies,  some  with  success,  others 
meeting  with  dismal  failure,  but  my  bag  of  tricks  for  making  additional  recoveries  was  now  empty. 
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The  heavy  fertilization  of  the  cornfield  would  have  long 
ago  destroyed  these  delicate  pewter  buttons  from  the 
French  &  Indian  War,  but  the  shallow  native  soil  of  the 
overlook  preserved  them. 


There  was  a  certain  affinity  that  had  grown  between  myself  and  this  particular  site  over  the  years.  I 
don't  think  it  was  just  the  close  proximity  of  the  river,  or  the  wall  of  pine-clad  slopes  to  the  west...  nor 
was  it  the  solemn  silence,  only  occasionally  broken  by  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  on  those  days  when  I  would 
arrive  just  before  dawn.  I  think  it  might  have  been  a  growing  sense  that  I  had  been  there...  a  different 
time...  a  different  now. 


To  some,  that  thought,  that  feeling,  might  appear  to  be  a  little  strange.  Not  every  site  generates  the 
same  sense  experience,  or  aberration,  but  there's  a  kindredness  to  some  sites  that  relic  hunters  feel. 
You  can  ask  them  about  it...  they  might  tell  you.  It's  serious  stuff.  We  don't  shout  such  tales  of  eerie 
sensations  from  rooftops...  and  we're  not  "half  a  bubble  off  plumb."  It's  just  the  way  it  is,  sometimes, 
and  we  know  we  can't  change  it. 


I  guess  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  once  known  this  site  that  gave  me  the  very 
clear  message  that  I  was  missing  something.  (No,  other  people  hear  the  voices- 1  don't.) 

The  layout  of  the  site  was  pretty  simple:  small  garrison...  minor  post...  small,  shallow  ford  in  the  river  for 
bringing  supplies  to  bigger  garrisons  at  major  posts...  kind  of  a  small  footnote  in  history.  The  fields 
where  the  stockaded  fort  had  once  stood  had  been  heavily  searched  over  the  years,  revealing 
everything  from  British,  French  &  Indian  War  era  pewter  buttons,  to  buckle  fragments...  musketballs  and 
the  occasional  piece  of  grape  shot...  rum  bottle  and  pottery  fragments  of  European  origin  to  arrowheads 
and  spearpoints  from  earlier  Native  American  occupations.  It  had  been  a  cornucopia  of  relics  at  one 
time,  but  that  time  had  long  passed. 

Standing  mid-field,  on  what  I  suspected  would  be  my  last  day  of  searching  the  site,  I  glanced  up  at  the 
steep  rock  wall  to  the  west.  There  was  a  very  prominent  ledge  near  the  top,  and  while  well  out  of 
musket  or  rifle  range  from  the  fort,  it  would  surely  offer  a  wonderful  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding 
flatlands.  My  mere  musings  produced  a  thought  that  ran  through  my  head  as  if  I'd  been  shot  with  a 
crystal  bullet.  It  was  the  ideal  place  to  post  sentries.  I  had  been  too  busy  looking  at  the  ground... 
searching  the  ground,  to  have  ever  looked  at  the  cliff  face  with  other  than  a  casual  eye.  I  had  been 
defeated  by  the  obvious! 


To  remedy  the  situation,  I  broke  down  my  detector,  as  I  would  need  both  hands  to  make  the  ascent, 
and  stowed  it,  along  with  my  digging  tool,  in  my  backpack. 


Slowed  by  some  thick  brush  and  brambles  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  some  very  awkward  footing,  it 
was  better  than  a  half  hour  before  I  found  myself  standing  on  the  ledge  and  looking  down  on  the  field 
where  the  ford  had  once  stood.  Behind  me  I  could  see  that  the  ground  rose  about  another  30',  but  this 
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area  was  more  heavily  wooded  and  offered  a  very  limited  view  of  the  valley  below.  If  a  sentry  had  been 
posted  on  this  height  at  some  time  in  the  past,  I  was  standing  where  his  boots  had  once  stood. 

Dropping  my  pack  beside  a  tall  pine,  I  began  assembling  my  detector,  ready  to  turn  my  assumption  into 


Several  British  coppers  were  found  on  the 
site  of  the  overlook  camp,  a  good  indication 
of  the  origin  of  the  troops  who  guarded  the 


passage. 


I  don't  think  I'd  swung  my  Shadow  X-5  more  than  three  times  before  I  had  a  solid  target  signal,  and  my 
digging  tool  struck  something  with  the  first  thrust.  From  the  effects  of  the  wind  on  the  ledge,  the  soil  was 
very  thin,  little  more  than  a  covering  of  very  heavy  moss.  Digging  beneath  the  surface  at  an  acute 
angle,  I  literally  lifted  a  section  of  the  moss  from  the  layer  of  rock  beneath  the  surface.  As  I  flipped  the 
mossy  flap  over,  like  a  bad  hairpiece,  I  could  see  the  bottom  of  a  large  caliber  musketball  protruding 
from  the  underside!  Seven  more  large  caliber,  dropped  balls,  along  with  two  pewter  buttons,  were 
recovered  in  the  same  fashion  on  the  ledge.  From  the  surface  of  the  exposed  rock  I  was  able  to  recover 
the  fragments  of  a  clay  pipe  which  must  have  been  dropped  and  broken  on  the  ledge  those  centuries 
ago. 

The  area  of  the  ledge  was  limited  and  didn't  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  cover.  I  decided  to  search  the 
elevated  areas  behind  the  ledge.  Assuming  that  perhaps  a  squad  of  soldiers  would  be  sent  to  the 
summit  instead  of  one  lone  sentinel,  I  searched  for  a  convenient  area  that  could  harbor  a  small 
campfire  and  offer  some  comfort  to  those  not  standing  the  watch.  I  followed  a  short  section  of  deer  trail 
toward  the  rise. 


Had  I  been  born  with  the  gifts  of  a  Rembrandt,  I  could  not  have  painted  a  picture  of  a  better  setting  for  a 
campfire  than  the  one  I  stumbled  upon.  Imagine  a  small,  rock-walled  amphitheater,  perhaps  20'  in 
diameter.  The  rough,  lichened,  gray  walls  provided  protection  from  the  wind,  but  stood  no  more  than  5' 
high.  The  interior  floor  was  thick  with  humus,  small  bushes,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pine  that  had 
fallen  across  it  many  years  ago.  I  would  have  bet  a  week's  pay  that  I  could  find  at  least  one  relic  within 
the  confines  of  those  rocky  walls... 


And  I  would  have  won  that  bet!  The  first  relic  to  reach  the  light  from  that  spongy  matrix  of  humus  was  a 
perfect  Colonial  shoe  buckle...  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  clasp  knife,  a  flint  striker,  a  small  handful  of 
dropped  musketballs,  and  over  a  half  dozen  more  hollow,  pewter  buttons,  all  in  near-perfect  condition. 
Pewter  buttons  of  the  type  I  recovered  were  identical  to  those  I  had  found  on  two  other  French  &  Indian 
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War  era  British  sites,  so  it  came  as  no  great  surprise  when  several  British  coppers  were  found  just 
outside  the  rocky  enclosure.  What  was  really  unique  about  this  undisturbed  site  was  the  fact  that  in 
several  areas  I  could  easily  notice  the  remains  of  charred  wood,  even  after  all  those  years! 


It  was  near  dusk  when  I  started  making  the  descent  from  the  ledge  overlooking  the  fort  site.  I  didn't  dare 
wait  any  longer,  having  already  suffered  one  broken  arm  in  the  recent  past.  As  always,  the  descent  was 
quite  a  bit  faster  than  the  climb,  and  as  I  once  again  reached  mid-field  I  looked  back  to  that  lofty  perch 
and  wondered  about  the  men  who  had  been  stationed  at  this  desolate  outpost...  so  far  from  family...  so 
far  from  friends...  so  far  from  home. 


My  wondering  questions  were  echoed  from  those  limestone  walls,  returning  on  a  breeze  from  the  past... 
across  time...  from  a  different  then...  a  different  now... 


"HOOO...  HOOO...  HOOO..." 
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It  was  less  than  a  generation  after  "the  war  to  end  all  wars" 
had  concluded  that  the  sabers  were  once  again  being 
sharpened.  Just  a  couple  of  decades  had  passed,  and  we 
suddenly  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  begin  numbering  our 
wars.  The  plowshares  of  peace  were  once  again  forged  into 
weapons,  and  the  fields  of  wheat  and  rye  were  furrowed  by 
artillery  shells...  yet  another  world  war  had  begun. 


Recovered  German  helmets  from  beneath 
the  forest  floor  of  Europe.  Such  relies  often 
bear  grim  testimony  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
as  does  the  pierced  helmet  on  the  left. 


It  had  only  been  on  rare  occasions  that  my  relic  hunting  has  taken  me  outside  the  realm  of  the  French  & 
Indian  War  and  the  American  Revolution,  and  on  those  few  occasions  the  Civil  War  was  my  main  focus. 
When  you  think  about  it,  all  of  that  digging  and  research  gave  me  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge,  but  only 
in  a  very  limited  arena.  When  I  sat  down  one  night  and  thought  about  all  the  times...  multiplied  by  all  the 
places...  and  then  multiplied  that  by  all  the  battles  and  wars...  I  realized  that  I  had  barely  managed  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  relic  hunting.  "So  many  relics...  so  much  knowledge...  so  little  time,"  was  a 
phrase  that  kept  running  through  my  mind. 
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These  American  medals  and  insignia  were  recovered  in  Europe.  From  the 
qualification  bars  of  the  silver  medal  on  the  left.  if:s  obvious  that  this 
particular  American  solicfer  was  highly  trained  to  engage  the  opposing 

forces! 


I  don't  think  there's  a  relic  hunter  out  there  who  hasn't,  at  one  time  or  another,  come  up  with  a  list  of 
places  he'd  love  to  hunt.  Call  it  a  "wish  list"...  call  it  your  "Christmas  list"...  but  most  of  us  have  them. 
They  might  not  be  written  with  pen  on  paper,  but  they  are  indelibly  printed  in  our  minds.  A  lot  of  the 
places  on  my  list  are  not  in  this  country,  and  are  probably  the  product  of  too  many  hours  in  front  of  the 
television  as  a  child,  and  an  overly  active  imagination.  I'd  love  to  search  the  "Valley  of  Death"  of  which 
Tennyson  wrote  and  through  which  Errol  Flynn  rode,  and  dig  up  a  couple  of  pieces  of  round  shot  and 
perhaps  a  few  lance  tips.  I'd  like  to  stand  beside  Burt  Lancaster  in  the  shadow  of  that  lion-shaped 
mountain  at  the  Battle  of  Islandawana  and  dig  a  few  Martini-Henry  bullets  from  the  soil.  I'd  have  loved 
to  stand  behind  the  mealy  bags  with  Caine  and  Baker  at  Rourke's  Drift  and  maybe,  during  a  lull  in  the 
battle,  dig  up  a  few  assegai  spear  points  left  behind  by  the  retreating  Zulu. 

Though  I'm  not  sure  where  the  missions  would  take  me,  I'd  find  it  interesting  to  search  the  sites  and 
campaigns  visited  by  Colonel  Michael  Mulhare  of  Her  Majesty's,  Queen  Victoria's,  Army;  or  Yakima 
Rudnicka,  formerly  of  Franz  Josefs  Horse  Guard-  both  my  great-grandfathers.  I  know  I'd  have  to  visit 
Saipan  and  Iwo  Jima,  islands  where  my  dad  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  during  World  War  II...  and  I 
guess  that  brings  us  full  circle,  back  to  my  opening  thoughts  of  war  and  relic  hunting. 


I  would  be  really  surprised  to  find  one  of  these  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole 
during  one  of  my  digs-  we  don’t  often  recover  a  German  machine  gun,  MG 

42,  in  upstate  New  York! 


In  terms  of  human  events  of  any  kind,  World  War  II  has  to  rank  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  terms  of 
geographic  area  covered,  and  the  number  of  participants  involved.  Its  battlefields  are  world-wide,  and 
the  amount  of  equipment  hitting  the  land,  water,  and  air,  staggers  the  imagination.  The  relics  we  dig  are 
tokens  of  battles  fought  and  soldiers  fallen,  and  no  war  ever  produced  as  many  military  relics  as  did  the 
Second  World  War. 

Recently,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  correspond  with  Simon  Harrold.  Simon  has  a  website- 
www.lerenfort.fsnet.co.uk-  that  contains  a  virtual  museum  of  recovered  World  War  II  relics,  dug  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  What  I  found  to  be  truly  amazing  was  the  wide  variety  of  relics  being  recovered! 
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Still  slacked  beneath  Ihe  forest  floor  were  the  brass  she!!  casings  oi  a  105 
roro  gun  position.  Much  of  the  spent  brass  was  collected  after  the  war  and 

sold  as  scrap. 


Normally,  most  of  the  relics  I  am  able  to  recover  fit  easily  within  the  confines  of  my  collecting  bag.  I 
don't  have  to  bring  much  more  to  the  field  other  than  my  detector  and  a  digging  tool.  I  also  don't  give 
too  much  thought  to  the  dangers  of  digging  a  hole  in  the  soil  and  hitting  something  that  might  blow  up  in 
my  face.  I  did  manage  to  have  a  nasty  experience  with  a  squadron  of  ground  hornets  once,  but  that  is 
pretty  much  as  dangerous  as  my  type  of  relic  hunting  gets.  We  just  don't  get  many  live  mortar  rounds, 
rifle  grenades,  and  artillery  shells  in  my  neck  of  the  woods.  Such  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  case  when 
relic  hunting  in  Europe  on  World  War  II  sites.  Anyone  who  has  been  detecting  for  even  a  couple  of 
years  has  recovered  live  ammunition  rounds,  but  I've  yet  to  find  myself  banging  my  digging  tool  against 
a  panzerfaust  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  hole  I'm  digging! 


From  some  of  the  pictures  found  on  Simon's  site,  you  really  have  to  wonder  about  how  so  many 
weapons  were  lost.  I  guess  if  you  didn't  need  another  weapon  it  stayed  where  it  was  dropped,  or  was 
thrown  into  a  nearby  stream  or  creek  so  that  the  civilian  population  or  the  partisans  couldn't  use  it 
against  you.  Recovered  German  MG-42s,  pistols,  and  even  an  M-3  machine  gun,  like  the  one  Dad  had 
on  Iwo,  have  been  recovered  from  the  fields  and  streams  of  Europe. 


Personal  items, 


such  as  this 


German  ID  tan. 

\S  • 
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are  much  sought  after.  They  help  to  define 
battle  lines  and  are  great  indicators  as  to 
where  certain  battalions  were  positioned  during 
engagements. 


I've  often  been  asked  about  my  oldest  find,  or  perhaps  my  best  find.  I've  never  been  asked  about  my 
biggest  find.  However,  I  am  sure,  from  some  of  the  recoveries  I've  viewed,  that  this  could  be  one  of  the 
most  asked  questions  of  European  relic  hunters.  I've  yet  to  recover  a  German  half-track  personnel 
carrier  or  a  9.7  ton  panzerkampfwagen.  Either  would  look  out  of  place  in  the  yard,  make  flower 
arranging  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task,  and  besides...  the  wife  just  wouldn't  stand  for  a  half-track  or 
a  T-38  tank  sitting  outside  her  kitchen  window!  I  guess,  in  a  way,  I  have  preserved  domestic  tranquility 
by  not  relic  hunting  on  the  "other  side  of  the  pond"-  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Water  hunting  takes  on  a  whole  new  perspective  when  you're  swinging  the  coil  in  the  streams  of 
Europe.  Weapons  lost,  or  discarded,  are  often  recovered  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  from  the 
shallow  waters.  In  coastal  areas,  divers  often  find  the  remnants  of  beach  assaults,  or  the  remains  of 
supply  ships  whose  cargoes  never  made  it  to  shore  littering  the  sands  beneath  the  waves. 


Now,  we’re  really  talking  relics!  How  would  you  like  to  unearth  a  German 
half-track?  Believe  it  or  not,  such  recoveries  are  often  restored,  or  used  for 

parts  In  other  restorations. 


The  wreck  sites  of  aircraft,  whether  dropped  in  aerial  combat,  or  by  anti-aircraft  ground  fire,  are  often 
found,  and  bear  grim  witness  to  the  horrors  of  war  in  the  air. 

As  would  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  personal  items  are  recovered  by  relic  hunters  in  Europe. 
These  might  range  anywhere  from  old  ration  tins  and  medals,  to  ID  disks  and  "dog  tags."  In  some 
cases,  numerous  German  ID  tags  have  been  found  discarded  over  a  small  general  area,  giving  rise  to 
the  speculation  that  some  soldiers  did  not  want  it  known  to  which  particular  corps  they  belonged.  Yet  in 
other  cases,  the  recovery  of  "dog  tags"  and  ID  disks  have  resulted  in  the  repatriation  of  lost  soldiers 
with  their  loved  ones  after  more  than  half  a  century.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  noblest  effort  any  relic 
hunter  could  make. 
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As  with  many  recovered  projectiles  from  the 
'war,  this  German  Panzerfaust  was  still  live 
and  capable  of  massive  destruction.  It  was 
handed  over  to  the  authorities  for  proper 
disposal. 


Being  within  the  memory  of  the  living  puts  a  strange  spin  on  relic  hunting  World  War  II  sites,  which  I  feel 
needs  to  be  addressed.  It  is  a  conflict  with  which  we  all  grew  up.  We  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
combatants,  and  we’ve  heard  some  of  the  stories  our  father's  brought  home  with  them  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  and  Pacific.  We  never  heard  all  the  stories.  They  protected  us  from  the  horrors- 
and  truths-  of  what  that  war  was  like.  Many  went  to  their  graves,  stories  untold,  nightmares  finally 
finished. 

To  some  it  appears  almost  ghoulish  to  dig  up  so  recent  a  past,  and  yet  the  very  act  of  recovery,  on  a 
near-global  scale,  may  serve  as  an  account  sheet  for  the  human  expense  the  world  endured  to  make  it 
a  safer  place  for  most  of  us  to  live.  Sometimes,  I  think,  such  reminders  are  good.  Some  times,  and 
some  things,  should  never  be  forgotten. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  just  a  short  little  story,  one  I  will  never  forget,  that  happened  to  me  about  20 
years  ago.  It's  kind  of  war  related  in  its  own  way,  but  I  like  it  because  it  shows  the  perspective  of  an  old 
soldier...  one  who's  seen  a  little  too  much  despite  his  years. 
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This  M3  "Grease  Gurf  was  recovered  In  near  pristine  condition  from  the 

battlefield. 


I  was  coinshooting  in  a  park  in  Corning,  New  York...  running  patterns  along  the  side  of  a  slope,  looking 
for  that  elusive  Indian  Head  penny.  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been  sitting  on  his  porch  and 
watching  me  for  some  time,  decided  to  cross  the  street  and  see  what  I  was  doing.  When  I  told  him  the 
device  I  was  using  was  a  metal  detector,  he  told  me  he  had  seen  one  during  the  war.  I  seldom  miss  an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  living  history,  and  turned  off  my  detector.  I  mentioned  that  Dad  had  been  in  the 
Pacific,  and  he  mentioned  he  had  been  in  Europe.  I  said  that  Dad  was  with  the  73rd  Bomb  Wing  on  Iwo 
Jima  and  Saipan.  He  said  he  was  in  the  Army,  too...  Rangers...  Normandy.  I  said  something  stupid 
then,  which  only  youth  and  inexperience  can  account  for...  "There  were  a  lot  of  heroes  in  that  corps." 


The  old  man  just  looked  at  me.  It  was  a  long  look...  a  reflective  look,  and  one  which  was  forgiving  me 
the  awkward  innocence  of  never  having  been  underfire.  Those  old  rheumy  eyes  glistened  slightly,  and 
slight  was  the  quivering  of  his  chin.  "Son,  we  left  all  the  heroes  on  the  beach." 

I  never  will  forget  that  old  man...  or  my  own... 
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